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ADVERTISEMENT 

BY THE TRANSLATOR. 



"WE are informed in an jivis de Vediteur^ pre- 
fixed to the edition of Volney's Travels in E- 
gypt and Syria from which this is tranflatcd, 
^ that the ^bfence of the Author had prevented 
its earliej; appearance. Much as it had been 
in demand, yet as M. Volpey himfelf pofTcf- 
fed the copy right, and the means of correc- 
tion, the publication was neccflarily delayed 
till his return from America, in the United 
States of which he had been travelling for 
three years. It is announced as the third e- 
dition, revifed and correfted by the Author, 
with many additions and improvements.^ 
Thofei' adopted in this tranflation are, I. All 
^he correftions and alterations from the ori- 
ginal text. 2. An abftraft of two Arabic 
MS.S. of great merit, which contain new 
and interefting details of the Hlrtory, Popu- 
lation, Revenues, Taxes, and Arts of E- 
gypt, of the military eftablifhraent and ad- 
miniftration \ the pigeon pofts ; and the go- 
vernment of jthe Mamlouk Sultans when at 
the higheft degree of their power. 3. Two 
pew plates not in any former edition : one cf 
ihe Sphinx, the other of the Pyramids, de- 
iigned in the mod correct manner, and of 
« which the public will recognize the value, 
' * ' «' fincf 
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«* fince they are indebted for them to Citt- 
« zcn CaiTasi with whom the Author tra- 
«« veiled, in 1785, from Acre to Alexandria } 
** and who is now pubHfhing a rtxoil mapni- 
** ficent and intereftingwork, entitled a P/V-* 
*' turefqtie Journey thirough Syria, Phoeni- 

The additions that we have not thought 
it neceflary to fwell the fize and inc!%afe the 
cxpence of thefe vdlumes with, as being lefs * 
interefting now, than they were at the pe- 
riod of the publication of the third Paris e- 
dition, — ^are, An exaft ftatement of the com- 
merce of the Levant, extracted from the 
regifter of the Chamber of Commerce at Ver-^ 
failles, — and, Reflexions on the war of the 
Ruffians and Turks, publiihed in 17^4. 
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OcTOBBRy 1786. 

Five years ago, when ftill a young man, the 
death of a relation put me in poffeffion of a fum 
pf money, which I hefitated how to employ. 
I was advifed by fome of my friends to enjoy 
the capital, others recommended the purchafe 
of an annuity ; but, on rcfle<5tion, I thought 
the Aim too fmall to make any fenfible addition 
to my income, and too great to be diflipated 
in frivolous expences. Fortunate circumflances 
having habituated my youth to ftudy ; I had 
acquired a tafte, nay, a thirft for knowledge^ 
and this acceffion to my fortune appeared to 
me a frelh means of gratifying my inclination, 
and opening a wider career to my education. 
I had read, and frequently heard repeated, that 
of all the methods of adorning the mind, and 
forming the judgment, trareDing is the moft 
efficacious ; I determined, therefore, on a plan 
of travelling, but to what part of the world I 
ihonld dire^ my courfe remained dill to be 
chofen : I wifhed the fcene of my obfervations 
to be new, or at leaft brilliant. My own 
country, and the neighbouring nations, feemed 
to me either too well known, or too eafy of ac- 
cefs : the rifing States of America, and the fa- 
vages, were not without their temptations; 
but other condderations determined me in fa- 
vour of Afia. Syria, efpecially, and Egypt, 
both with a view to what they once have been, 
and what they now are, appeared to me a field 
equally adapted to thofe political and moral 

obfervations 



obfcrvatiotts with which I wifiied to occupy mf 
xniod* " Thofe are the countries," laid I, 
** in which the greater part of the opinions that 
•• govern us at this day have had their origin. 
** In them, thofe religious ideas took- their life, 
*• which have operated fo powerfully on our 
** private and public manners, on our laws, 
** and our focial date. It will be interefting, 
** therefore, to be acquainted with the coun- 
•• tries where they had their birth, the cuftoms 
^ and manners which nourilhed them, and the. 
** fpirit and charadler of the nations from whon^ 
** they have been received as facred : to examine 
** to what degree this fpirit, thefe manners, and 
♦* thefe cuftoms, are altered or retained ; to 
** afcertain the influence of climate, the efFe<fls 
^' of the government, and the cauies of the va- 
f* rious habits and prejudices of theie countries } 
*^ in a word, to judge from their pieient ftate^ 
** what was their ancient fituation." 

On the other hand, cuhfidering the political 
fituation of the Turkifn empire, for the lail 
twenty years, and refleding on the confequences 
that might enfue, it appeared to me equally cu- 
ilous and ufeful to acquire corre<5l notions of its 
internal government, in order to form a jull 
cftimate of its real power and refources. With 
thefe intentions I fet out towards the end of 
1 782 for Egypt. After continuing feven months 
at Cairo, finding too many obftacles to a pro- 
J)er examination of the interior parts of ..the 
^ountry, and, too little afliftance in learning; 
Arabic, I determined to proceed into Syria. 
The more tranquil ftate of that province cor- 

refpotide^i 
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refponded better with my, mtentions. Eieht 
months refidence among the Drufef, in an 
Arabian convent, rendered the Arabic familiar 
to ine, and enabled me to travel through all 
byna during a whole year. On my return to 
France, after an abfence of near three years 
•magmmg my researches might prove of fome' 
mihty, I refolved to publilh a few obferrations 
on the prefent ftate of Syria and Ejjypt • and I 
was confirmed in thlsrelolution by the difficulty 
^ttendmg travelling in thcfe countries, which 
have, therefore but feldom been vifit;d, and 
are but .mperfe«ly known. Travellers, \^lt 
neral, have d.refled their refearches more^to 
exattiine their antiquities, than their prefent fi 
tuafon ; and almoft all, haftily pa(Ii„i through 
them, have been deficient in the two^principa 
means of acqmnng knowledge, time, and the 
anguage of the country, fvithout po/TeflW 
the language, ,t « ,mpoffll,Ie to appreciate 
ather the genius or the charafter of f'^S 
Interpreters can never fupply the defed of a 
d.rea commun,cav.on. And without continu! 
mg a fuffic.eut t.me, no traveller can form a „ 
accurate judgment, for tlie novelty of ^err 
thmg around us naturally confounds and aftZ 

objeas vrh.ch prefentthemfelvcs be repeated?! 

pxam,„ed. before we can be certain the £ 

we haveformed are juft. To judge impartial vrl 

oun^smoreexpencethaniscom^onlyimagne^ 

..!^!l?„i"'r."i ^° Frapce. I found fhat a' 
1 amicipa 

M. Savary. 



fete traveller* had anticipated me, with re- 
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fpe£l to Eg)ipty By a firft volume of Letters on 
diat country. He has (ince publifhed two o- 
thers ; but, as the field is extenfive and fertile, 
there ft ill remain fome novelties to glean ; and 
on fubjefts already treated, the world may 
poffibly not be averfe to hear two witne/Tes. 

Syria, while it is as interefting a fubje<5l as 
Egypt, is undoubtedly more novel. What has 
been already written on it by fome travellers, 
is now grown obfolete, and, at beft, very im- 
perfeft. I had at fir ft determined to relate 
only what I myfelf had feen ; but, defirous, for 
the fatisfadion of my readers, to complete my 
defcription of that province, I was unwilling to 
deprive myfelf of the obfervations of others, 
•when, my own experience had proved their 
veracity. 

In my relation, I have endeavoured to main- 
tain the fpirit with which I conduced my re- 
fearches into fa<5ts ; that is, an impartial love 
of truth. I have reftrained myfelf from in- 
dulging any fallies of the imagination, though I 
am no ftranger to the power of fuch illufion o- 
ver the generality of readers ; but I am of o- 
pinion that travels belong to the department of 
hiftory, and not to that of romance. I have not 
therefore defcribed countries as more beautiful 
than they appeared to me ; I have not re- 
prefented their inhabitants more virtuous, nor 
more wicked than I found them, and I have 
perhaps been enabled to fee them fuch as they 
really are, fmce I am indebted to them neitlicx 
for benefits or injuries. 
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, Of the Country of Egypt in general find the City <f 
Akxandria, 

JT is vain to attempt, by the perufal of books, 
to acquire an intimate acquaintance with the 
cuftoms and lyanners of nations ; the effedl of 
-narratives on the mind, v^ill always be widely 
-different from tlxat of obj €<fls on the fcnfes. The 
Images which the.foFiper prefent, have neither 
corre^lnefs in defign, nor livelinefs in colouring; 
-they are always indiflin<ft, and leave but a flignt 
xmpreffion, very eafily effaced. This is morjs 
.particularly experienced, when wc are unac- 
, quainted with the objeds to be laid before us ; 
^or the imagination, Hading no terms of coni- 
paxifbn previoufly formed, is oblieedto collet 
and arrange new ideas ; and, in mis, ill direc- 
tcdy spid haHily executed, it is not eafy to con- 
found the traits, and disfigure the forms. Can* 
"we then be aftoniihed, if, on Seeing die objed^ 
chemibbtsy we cannot difcover any xefemblance 
A between 
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between the orlgrvals and the copies; and if e» 
very impreffion appears new ? 

This is exa(5lly the fituation of a ftranger wha- 
arrives, in Turkey by fea. Ufelefs is all he has 
fead iu hiftoiies and travels; in vain has he, 
from tKeir defcriptions, attempted to reprefertt 
to liimfclf the appearance of the countries, the. 
cities, drefles, and manners of the inhabitants : 
every thing is new; he is dazzled' "with their 
variety : every ide'a he has previoufly formed- 
vanirties; and' he is abforbed in furprize anrfa- 
AiazeitKsnt;' 

No place rtiore remarkably produces this ef- 
fc&t and confirms this remark, than Alexarti 
dria in Egypt. The name of this city, which 
reminds one of the moft wonderful of men ; the 
name of the country, which recalls the recol- 
ledion of fo many great events ; the piAurefque 
appearance of the place ; the fpreading palm- 
trees; terrjtced houfes, whith feem without a 
roof; the lofty (lender minarets, all iniprefs the 
traveller with the idea that he k in* another 
world. A variety of new objedis meet every 
fenfe; a language of barbarous founds, and 
iharp and guttural accents, hurt the car ; dref* 
its of the Kioft uncommon and whimficaJ: kind^ 
and figures of the ftrangeft appearance,' tho 
eye. In place of our fmooth (haved faces, fider 
curls, triangular hats, and ihofst, clofe dreffes, 
he fees, with aftonifliment, tanned countenances^ 
beards and muftachios, large rolls of ftuff wrea- 
thed round their bald heads ; long garments^ 
teaching from the neck to the ftet, ferve rather 
to veil tbaa clothe the body; pipe* fi» feetnin 

lengthy 
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length, which every perfon has ; hideous ca- 
mels, carrying water in leathern facks ; and af- 
fes, faddled and bridled, tripping along with 
their riders in flippers ; he obferves their mar- 
kets ill fupplied with dates, and flat round little 
loaves ; a fllthy drqve of half fl:arved dogs run- 
ning through the flreets ; and a kind of wander- 
ing phantoms, which, under a long drapery of 
a fingle piece, reveal nothir^g human, but twp 
eyes, which difcover they arc women. In tliis 
croud of uncommon objecls, his mind is beyond 
refleiflion ; nor is it till he gets to his lodging, fo 
defirable on landing after aJong voyage, that, 
more calm, he reflets on the narrow, ill paved 
Hreets, and low houfes, which, though not calcu- 
lated to admit much light, are ftill more obfcu- 
red by lattice work ; the meagre, fwarthy inha- 
bitants, who walk bare>faoted, .without any o- 
iher clothing than.ablue fliirt, fattened with a 
leathern girdle, or red handkerchief; while the 
univerfal fymptoms of mifery, obvious in all he 
meets ; and the fecrecy vrhich reigns about their 
toufes, difcover to him tke.r,apacity of oppref- 
Con, and the diftruft of flavery. 

But all his attention is foon at traded by thofc 
fl-upenduous ruins which appear on the land 
fide of the city. In other countries, ruins are 
objects of curiofity. We can.fcarcely difcover, 
in unfrequented places, fome ancient caftle, 
whofe decay rather befpeaks the defertion of its 
m after, than the wretchedneis of the neighbour- 
hood : in Alexandria, on the contrary, we no 
fooner leave the New Town, than we art fur- 
5^^1'Ued . with the fight of an immenfe tra<a of 
A, 2 giouai4 
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ground covered with ruins, hi a wall: of two 
hours, you follow a double line of walls and- 
toWers, which form the circumference of ancient 
Alexandria; The gtound is covered with the 
ruins of lofty buildings; whole fronts moulder- 
ing, roofs fallen in, decayed battlements, and' 
the ftones corroded and disfigured by faltpetre. 
The travaller paffes a vaft plain, furrowed with- 
trenches, pierced with Wells, divided by ruin- 
c)us walls, covered with ancient columns, and 
modern tombs, amid palm-tiees and nopals, '^ 
and where no living creature is to be feen, but 
owls, bats, and j^ckalls. The inhabitants, fa- 
miliar with this fcene, fee it without emotion ; 
but the ftranger, in whom the recolledion of 
ancient ages is revived by the povelty of fur- 
roundijiig objetfls, feels a ienfatibn, wHich fre- 
quently difFolves him in t^ars, and begets re- 
flexions which fill his heart with fadnefs, whiltj 
liis foulis elevated by their grandeur. 

r do not iritend to repeat the descriptions^ 
given by all travellers, of the remarkable atitii 
quities of Alexandria. The reader will find in 
Norden, Pocock, Niebuhr, and Savary, every 
neceflary deta^il on tlie baths of Cleopatra, ihiji 
two obelilks which bear her name, the cata- 
combs, refervoirs, and the Pillar, ihiproperly 
called Poxhpey's.-|: Tliefe na«nes are maj.eftic ; 

but. 

* Commonly called raguettc^ tht cochineal tree. 

f In future it fhouM be called tHj Pillar of Severus, 
fiace M. Savary has proved it Was ereded in lionour of 
that Emperor. Travellers differ tis to its dimenlions ; hue 
hy the calculation generally admitted at AleX4ndria, the 
height of the ftiaft, with the capital, is 96 feet, and th-i 
circumference i^ feet, 3 indies* 
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but the originals do not correfpond with the fi- 
gures we have feen of them. The pillar alone, 
{rom its height, prodigious circumference, and 
the folitary lituation, impre/Tes a genuine fenti- 
mept of admiration and refpe4^. 

Alexandria is, at prefent, the emporium of 
^ an extenfive trade. It is the harbour for the va- 
wus commodities exported from Egypt by the 
Mediterranean, the lice of Damietta excepted. 
. The Europeans have eftablifhments there, where 
fa£tors/ell their merchandize by barter. Veffels 
are conftantly here from Marfeilles, Leghorn, 
Venice, Ragufa, and the territories of the Grand 
Seignior ; but it is dangerous to winter in. The 
new port, the only iiarbour for the Europeans, 
is choaked, up with fand; infomuch that, in 
ftormy weather^ fhips are in danger of bilging ; 
and, the bottom being alio rocky, the cables 
ibon chafe and feparate, fo that, one veflel dri- 
ving againft another,, and that againft a t;hird, 
they all perhaps go to the bottom. There, was ^ 
a difmal proof of this iixtecn or eighteen years 
ago, when 42 veffels were daflied to. pieces oa 
the mole, in a gale of wind, from the north- 
weft ; and numbers have $een wrecked there at 

> different times fmce. The old harbour, the en- 
trance to which is covered by a neck of land 
called the Cape of Figs,* is not liable to this 
inconvenience ; but the Turks fuffcr no fhips to 
enter it but thofe of Muffulmen. Europeans 
fVnll aik, why do they not repair the New Port ? 
.The anfwer is, that, in Turkey, they deftroy e- • 

^Vcxy thing, «nd repair nothing. ITie old har- 
A 3 boor 

*.Mas eUtin, pronounced teen* 
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bour will be deftrbyed, alfo, as fhip ballad has 
been continually thrown into it for two hundred 
years paft. The Ipirit of the Turkifk govern- 
ment is to deftroy the labours of former ages, 
and the hopes of futurity, becaufe the barbarity 
of ignorance and defpocifm never thinks of to- 
morrow. 

in time of war, Alexandria is of no import- 
ance ; not being fortified ; even the Pharos, 
with ks lofty towers, cannot be defended. 
There are not four cannon in it fit for fervice, 
iior a gunner to point them. The five hundred 
Janifaries, who fbould compOfe the garrifoii> 
are reduced to half that number, and know- 
nothing but bow to fmoke a pipe. jFortunate- 
ly for the Turks, the Franks have an intereft in 
preferving this city. One Ruffian or Maltefe 
frigate would lay it in afhes ; but the conqueft 
would be of no value. A foreign power could 
iK>t fupport itfelf there, as the country has no 
water. This muft be brought from the Nile 
by the Kalidj, or canal of twelve leagues, which 
conducts it thither every year at the time of the 
inundation, and fills ^he vaults or refervoirs, un- 
der the ancient city, which muftfupply till next 
year. It is evident, therefore, that did a foreign 
power take poffeffion, the canal would be Ihut, 
and every fupply of water cut off. 

This canal i^^ore conncds Alexandria with 
Egypt; for, from its fituation without the Delta, 
and the foil, it really belongs to the African 
deferts ; its environs are fandy, flat and barren ; 
no trees, or houfes ; nodiing to be feen but the 

^ plant 
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plant * which yields the Kali ; and a row of 
palm-trees, which follows the courfe of tlie 
Kalidj or canal. 

Rofetta is in {^&. the entrance into Egypt ; 
the natives name it Rajhid : there the Atrican 
fands end, and a black, rich, and loamy foil, 
the diftinguilhing charaderiftic of Egypt, be- 
gins : there, alfo, we firft behold the waters of 
the far famed Nile, which, falling between two 
ftcep banks, greatly refembles the Seine between 
Auteuil and Pafly. llie forefts of palm-trees, 
on each fide ; the orchards, watered by its 
dreams ; the lemon, orange, banana, peach, 
and other trees, by their never ceafing verdure, 
render Rofetta aftoniihingly delightful, and 
its beauties appear ftill more inchanting com- 
pared with Alexandria, and the fea we have 
juft left ; and from hence to Cairo, every ob- 
jed increafcs the effed. 

Afcending the river, we begin to acquire 
{bme general notion of the foil, climate, and 
productions of this celebrated ceuntry. No- 
thing can more refemble its appearance than the 
marfhes of the lower I^ire, or the plains of 
Flanders ; in place however of the, numerous 
trees and country houfes of the latter, we muft 
conceive fome tliin woods of palms and fyca- 
mores, and a few villages of mud-walled cot- 
tages, ereded on artificial mounds. All this 
part of Egypt is fo level, and low, that within 
three leagues of the coaft we difcover the palm- 
trees, and the fands on which they grow ; from 

thence, 

* Glafs-wort, which the Araba call 7/-ilra/«/ hence the 
name of the fait alkal'u 
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thence, as we afcend the river, the /declivity is 
fo gentle, that the water does not flow fafter 
than a league an hour. The profpetSb of the 
country oflFers little variety ; nodiing but palm- 
trees, Tingle, or In clumps, which become fewer 
as you. advance: wretched villages of mud- 
walled huts, and a boundlefs plain, which at 
^different feafons is an ocean * of frefii water, a 
miry morafs, a verdant field, or, a dufty defart; 
and all around an extenfive and. foggy horizon, 
where the eye is fatigued and difgdfttd ; till at 
length, near the jun(5lion of .the two branches 
of the river, the mountains of Gr^d Cairo are 
difcovered in the eaft ; and to the fouth-weft, 
three detached maffes ?lppear, which, fr6m 
their triangular fliape, are .known to be the 
Pyramids. We now enter a valley turning to 
the fouth ward, between two ridges of. parallel 
eminences. That to the eaft, which extemjs to 
the Red Sea, merits the name of a mountain, 
from its fteep afcent; >and that of a defart, from 
its naked and wild afpe£l * ; to the weftern is 
nothing but a ridge of rock, covered with fan4» 
which has been very properly termed a natural 
mound, or caufeway. To defcribe Egypt in 
two words, let the reader conceive, on one fide» 
a narrow fea and rocks ; on the other, immenfe 
plains of fand, and, betwixt thefe, a river .flow- 
ing through a valley of 150 leagues in lengthi, 
and from three to feven wide, which, atthedif- 
tance of thirty leagues from the fea, divides iii- 
xo two arms, the branches of which wander o- 

* Called in Arabic mokattam, or betim mot^tam. 
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rer a country where they meet no obftacles, and 
"which IS almoft a continued plain. 

The univerfal tafte for natural hiftory, now^ 
to the honour of this age, become fo general, re* 
quires doubtfefs fome remarks as to the natiire^ 
of the foil, and the minerals of this cKtenfive 
region. But, imfortunately, the mode of travel- 
ling here is ill adapted to fuch refearchcs. It 
is not in Turkey as in Europe: with us, travel* 
are agreeable excurfions; there, they are difficult 
and dangerous enterpriijes, efpecially for Euro- 
peans, whom the fuperftitit^us natives conilder 
forcerers, come to difcover by magic, treafure^ 
which the^Grenir have concealed under the ruins. 
This ridiculous, hut deep rooted opmioji, added 
to continual wars and difturbances, makes the 
traveller infccnre, and prevents difcovery. No- 
body dares even walk alone in the fields : nor 
ean he procure any body to accompany him^ 
Confined therefore to' the banks of the river, and 
a route frequented by every one, which can af- 
ford no new information, it is only by com- 
paring what we ourfelves have i^en with the 
obfervations of others that fome general ideas 
can be procured. 

From this companion, we (Iiall find room to^ 
conclude that the bafis of all Egypt, from Afou- 
an, (formerly Syene) to the McxIiterraneAn, is 
one eonti»'jed bed of a whitiih calcareous foft 
ftorie, and containing fliells analogous to tbofe in" 
the two neighbouring feas *. This quality is ob- 
servable in the Pyramids) and the Lybian roclc 

on 

* They confift chiefly of echini, voiutes, hivalves, and 
a fpecics ia the form of lentils. See Shawns TraVcla. 
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€11 which they (land. This ftone is to be. found 
alfo in the Cifterns, the Catacombs of Alexan- 
dria, and the proje(5Hng fhelves on the coaft. 
It is alio found in the Eaftcrn monntain, in the 
latitude of Cairo, and the materials with which 
that city is built. In fhort, this calcareous Hone, 
forms the immenfe quarries extending from 
i]awadi to Manfalout, for upwards of twenty- 
five leagues, according to the teftimony of Fa- 
ther Sicard. That miifionary alfo, informs us, 
that marble is found in the valley of Carls *, 
fit the bottom. of the mountains bordering on 
the Red Sea, and in thofc to the north-eaft of 
Afouan. Between that place and the Cataradl 
the principal quarries of red granite are found; 
but there muft be others farther down, for, on 
the oppofite Ihore, the mountains of Oreb, Si- 
nai, and their dependencies f, two days jour- 
ney northward, are formed of it. Near Afouan, 
to the north wed, is a quarry of ^rpentine ftone, 
of which in its native ftate theinhabitants make 
ve/Tels which ft and the fire. And, in the fame 
parallel, on the Red Sea, was formerly a mine 
of emeralds, all traces of which are now loft. 
Copper is the only metal of this country which 
the ancients mention. The road to Suez is the 
place where the greateft quantity of what are 
called Egyptian flints, or pebbles, is found, 
tliough the bottom is of a calcareous f,. ne, hard 
and fonorons ; there likewife are found, thofe 
Hones which, from their Ihape have been fup- 

pofed 

* Savary's Letters, Vol. I. pacre 437. 
t Tlie former is grey, fpotted with black, and foxne- 
.-tuucij.rt.J. 
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ffofeJ to be petrified wood. Indeed they re- 
temble logs cut flaming at the ends, and full of 
Kttle holes, and might eafily be taken for petre- 
fadions ; but accidentally finding a confrderablc 
quantity of thefe, in the road oi the Haouatat 
Arabs *, I carefiiliy examined them, and am 
fatisfied they are minerals f . 

Both the lakes of Natron, defcribed by Fa- 
ther Sicard; are more intere fling ; they too arc- 
in the defart of Shayat^ or St Ma<:arius, well 
of the Delta. Their bed is a kind of natural 
trench, three or four leagues long, by a quarter 
■wide, the bottom hard and ftony. They arc 
dry for nine months in the year, but, in winter, 
a water of a reddiih violet colour oozes fron» 
the eartn, which fills the lake fully five or fir 
feet ; the return of the great heats occafioning 
this to evaporate^ a bed of fait two feet thick» 
and very hard remains, whfch is broken with 
bars of iron. They produce thirty thoufand 
quintals annually. This phenomenon, indica- 
ting a foil rmpreffnated with fait, is very gene^ 
ral throughout all Egypt. In every part of it, 
on "digging, a brackiih water is found, contain- 
ing natron,^ marine fait, and a little nitre. E- 
ven when the gardens are overflowed, for wa- 
tering them, the ground, after the abforption 
of the water, appears glazed over with fait ;. 
and this foil, like all the continent of Africa and 
Arabia, feems. to be either compofed of fait, or 
Xo produce it. 

Amidil 

* Every tribe has its particular road, to^avoid difputes. 
f Bcfides, there are not ten trees in this defart;. and it 
(sQtas incapable of producing any. 
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Amidft thefe minerals of various qualities^ 
and that fine and reddilh coloured fand peculiar 
to Africa, the earth of the valley through whick 
the Nile i?ows, difcovers properties which mark 
it of a diftind clafs. It? black colour, and day- 
ey, cementing quality, prove its foreign origin.; 
and, indeed, it is conduced by the nver from 
the heart of Abyflinia ; as if Nature had artful- 
ly determined to form an habitable ifland in a 
country to which (he had flenied every thing. 
Without this fat and light mud, Egypt would 
have been completely barren ; that alone £bem$ 
to contain the fecdjj of vegetation and fertility : 
and thefe again are owing .^o the river, wfaicji 
d£|>ofits them. 



CHAP IL 



C^tbe River NUcf and the enlargemaiii of the BA$* 

The very phyfical and political exigence of 
Egypt is owing to th^ Nile ; Si^t river alone 
provides that chief neceffity of animal life, wa- 
ter, (b frequently, and fo diftreftf^lly, e^cperi- 
enced in iiot climates 4 and without rain, ever^ 
where ibppKes vege^tation with mdfture; the 
earth, by three months immdation, imbibing 
Efficiently for the reft of the year. Were it 
not for this, only a very fmall comer of the 
country could be cultivated; and evea that 
with iQimsafe labour i it is act without ^caufe^ 

therefore^ 
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therefore, that this river has been ftiled the 
Source of plenty, happinefs, and life. Had Al- 
buquerqne, the Portngueie, been able to execute 
liis fcheme, of turning its courfe from Ethiopia 
into the Red Sea, this country, now fo fertile, 
•would have become a wild defert, furrounded by 
folitndes. When we thinj: of the ufe which matt 
makes of his powers, how little caufe have we 
to regret that Nature has not gra.nted him morel 
With good reafon, therefore, the Egyptians 
liave always profefled a religious veneration for 
the Nile* ; but an European mud be excufcd, 
if, on hearing tliem boaft of its beauty, he fmiles 
at their ignorance. Never will thefe troubled, 
tnpddy, waters have for him the charms of 
chryftal fountains and lin^id ftreams; never, 
l>ut from fome very urgent excitement, wiM a 
fwarthy Egyptian female, dripping from thefe 
yellow and muddy waters, remind him of the 
Jbat?hing Naiads. For fix months of the year 
the water is fo muddy that it muft have time 
. to fettle before it can be drunkf : aild, during 
-three months preceding the inundation, of an 
Inconfiderable depth, it becomes heated, green, 
foetid, and full of worms ; and they are obliged 
to have recourfe to that which had heen former^ 
B ly 

* They called it hoiy^ bleffed, facred ; and, when the 
jiew waters appear, that is, on the opening of the canals, 
tnothera are fecn plunginj^r their children into the ilreain, 
Xrom a perfuafion that thefe waters have a purifying and 
4iivine virtue, fucJi as the ancients afcribcd to every river, 
f Bitter almonds ai'c ufed, for this purpofe, with which 
:the veffel is rubbed, and the water then becomes really 
light and good. But thirft alone, or prejudice, could 
« jniake any perfon prefer it to that of our fountains and 
large rivers, fuch as the Seine, or the Loire. 
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ly drawn and preferved In cifterns. At all theft 
feafons, people pf delicacy per fame it, and cool 
it by evaporation*. 

TraTcllers and Hiftorians have fald fo much 
about the Nile, and its phenomena, that I was 
at firft ready to think the fubjedt exhaufted ; 
but, as ideas vary refpe^ling the moft invaria*- 
ble fafts ; frequently while there is nothing ne^ 
to fay, there is ftrll fomething to correal. This 
appears to me to be the cafe, with fome opini- 
ons of M. Savary, in his Letters lately publKh- 
ed. s The pofitions he endeavours to eftablifti 
concerning the enlargement, and fource of the 
Delta, are fo oppofite to the concl^fions I have 
. drawn from the very fads and authorities whycb 
he quotes, that I think it my duty to fubmit 
our contradi<Sory opinions to the public tribu- 
nal. This feems to me the more neceffary, as 
a refidence of two years, upon the fpot, gives 
a weight to M. Salary's opinion, which would 
foon become authority : let us ftate the queftions^ 
and confider, in the firft place, the citenHon^ 
or enlargement of the Deltas 

The 

* Eai'then unglazed veffels, are kept in every apartment, 
from which the water continually tranfpires f this prodir- 
ces greater coolnefs in proportion as it is more confidera- 
ble ; for which reafon, thefe veffels are frequently fufpend- 
ed in paffagcs where there are currents of air, and under 
the (hade of trees. In feveral parts of Syria they drink the 
water which has thus traufpired; in Egypt they drink 
that which remains ; belides, in no other country is fo 
much water ufed. The firft thing an Egyptian does, on 
entering the houfe, is to feize the kolhy (pitcher of wai- 
ter) and take a hearty draught of it ; and, fromifcheir per- 
petual perfpiration, they feel no inconvenience hoita. thi^i 
pradice. 
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The Greek hiftorian, to whom we owe almoft 
all our knowledge of ancient Egypt, and vjjhofe 
authority every day's obfervation confirms, 
wrote thus two-and-twenty centuries ago ; 
** That part of Egypt inhabited by the Greeks, 
** (the Delta) is an acquired land, the gift of 
** the river, as is all the marlhy country a- 
** longits banks, for three days faii up the Nile*. 
The reafons alledged in fuppoTt of this affer- 
laon prove that it was not founded on prejudice. 
** In faft," adds he, " the foil, which is a black 
*• and fat mud, is abfolutely different, both 
** from that of Africa, which is a reddifli fand, 
** and that of Arabia, which is clayey and fton- 
<* ey. — This mud is brought from Ethiopia, by 
« the Nile.— And the (hells found in the defert 
** fufficiently demonftrate that the fea formerly 
^ extended farther into tlie xrountry." 

Herodptrre, however, while he admits this 
'encroachment of the river, which is fo probable, 
l?as not deternrfned its proportions. Thefe M. 
sJavary has fancied he could fupply ; let ss ex- 
amine his reafoning. 

** While it eticreafed in height, Egyptf ," fays 
l\er " augmented in length likewife ; to prove 
"** which, among feveral fads which liiftory has 
** preferred, I Ihall feled only one. During 
•** the reign of Pfammeticus, the Milefians, with 
*• thirty ihips, landed at the mouth of the Bol- 
** bitine branch, at prefent the branch of Rofet- 
^ *' ta, where they fortified themfelves, and huilt 
B 2 a 

♦ Herodot. lib. 2. p 105. e(iit. Wcfling. 
rf .Savary*8 I^etters on Egypt, Vol. I. p. 17 of the Eng- 
ii(h Traiiliatkfti, Second Edit. 
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" city* which they called Metelk, (Strabo, Itly 
" 17.) now named Fiioua, but which in the 
** Coptic vocabularies, is ftill called Meffil. This 
•* city, which was formerly a fea-port, (lands, 
" at prefent, nine leagues from the fhore; which 
" fpace the Delta has lengthened, from the age 
♦* of Pfarometicus to the prefent." 

Nothing can be more accurate at firft fight 
than this rcafoning ; but, on examining the ori- 
ginal, M. Savary's authority, we find, that the 
principal fad is wanting ; the following is a li- 
teral tranflatiou of the text of Strabo. 

" Beyond the Bolbitine mouth, is a low fan- 
" dy cape, tailed the horn of the Lamb, which 
" ftretches far {into the fea) ; beyond that, the 
*^ watch-tower of Perfeus, and the wall of the 
** Milefians ; for the Milefians, in the reign of 
** Cyaxares, King of the MedeS, cotemporary 
*< with Pfammeticus, King of Egypt, arriving^ ^*# 
** at the Bolbitine mouth, with thirty veflels^ 
** landed there, and erexfted the work which 
•« bears their name. Some time after, having^ 
" advanced into the Saitic Nome, and vanquifh- 
** ed InArus, in a naval battle, they founded the 
** city 'of Naucratis, a little above Schedia. Be- 
" yond the wall of the Milefians, as we approach 
•' the Sebennytic mouth, are lakes, one of which 
" is named the Butic." Strabonis Geograph. 
Interp. Cafaubon. Edit. 1707. Lib. 17. p. 1153^ 

Such is the pafTage, relative to the Milefians ; 
no mention in made of Metelis, a name not to 
be found in his whole work. Danville * has 

copied 

♦ See the excellent Memoir of Danville, on Egypt, in 
4to. 1765, p. 77. ,. 

{ 
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^ropic3 it from Ptolemy, who does not afcribe 
it to the Milefians : and iAilefs M. Savary caa 
prove the identity of Metelis, and the Milefian 
wall, by'reiearches on the fpot, his conduiions 
, <mght not to be admitted. 

He things, too, that Homer affords him a 
fimilar teftimony in thofe paffages wherein he 
.Ypeaks of the diftance of the ifle of Pharos from 
Egypt* 4 the reader may judge whether this i« 
better founded. I quote Madame Dacier's 
. tranflation, which, though lefs elegant, -is mora 
literal than ^ny other, and our bufinefs is with 
the literal. Menelaus is made to fpeak thus : 

** In the Egyptian fea, oppofite the Nile, 

** there is a certain ifland, called Pharos ; dif- 

** tant from one of the mouths of that river a- 

** bout as far as a vefTel can fail in one day be- 

j (ij^ fore the wind." — and. foon after, Proteps fays 

;-^to Menelaus : ^* Inflexible deftiny does not per- 

■^^ mit you to revifit your dear country — until 

** you (hall have returned again into the xiver 

** Egyptus, and offered.uablemilhed hecatombs 

** to the immortals." 

•* He faid,*^ refumes Menelaus, ".and my 
** heart was feized with grief and f^dnefe, be- 
** caufe this God commanded me.to return in- 
*• to the river Egyptus, th& way to; wJ^igb. is dif- 
f ficult and dangeriwis." Ody£ lib. 4. 

From thefe pitffages, efpecially the ibrmer, 
M. Savary infers that the Pharos, which, at 
prefent is conneiSled with the main lind, was at 
that time very diftant from it ; but when Ho- 
i»jer fpcaks of the diftance of this ifland, he does 
B 3 not 

* See Savary *8 Letters^ p. 17. 
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not mean its diftance from the oppofite flwre 
as that traveller tranflates, but from the land 
of Egypt, and the river Nile. Again, by a day's 
fail, we rauil not underftand the indefinite fpacc, 
which the vefTels, or, fpeaking more properly, 
the boats, of the ancients could pafs through in 
a day; the Greeks ufed this expreffion to denote 
a certain fixed diftance of 540 ftadia. Herodo- 
tus, (lib. II. p. 106 and 107,) whd clearly afcer- 
tains this fa^, gives an example of it, v^'hen he 
fays that the Nile has encroached upon the fea 
the whole extent of country for three days fail 
up the river ; and the 1620 ftadia, aiifing from 
this coroputadon, agree with the more accurate 
meafure of 1 500 ftadia, which he gives us in ano- 
ther place, as the diftance of.Heliopolis from the 
fea. Now, fuppofing,. with Danville, the 54a 
ftadia fcr 27,000 toifes, or near half a degree*, 
we (hall find this meafure is the diftance of the 
Pharos from the Nile ; it extends exadly to two- 
tbirds of a league above Rofetta, a fituation 
***ivhere we have ground to believe the city which 
gave name to the Bolbitine mouth ftood ; and 
it is remarkable that it was this which the Greeks 
frequented, and where the Milefians landed, a 
century and a half after Homer. It is, there- 
fore, far from being demonft rated, that the in- 
creafe of the Delta, or the Continent, was {o 
rapid as has been fuppofed ; and, were we dil- 
pofed to maintain it, we (hould ftill have to ex- 
plain how this fhore, which has not increafed 
a league from Alexander's time Ihould have 

gaine«i 

♦ This is only 1,3000 toifes too mucU. 
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faiiiod detcn in the far Ihortcy period from 
leaelaus to that conqueror.* 
A more fatisfadlory calculation of this en- 
croaebment might have been deduced from the 
dimcnfions of Egypt, given by Herodotus : the* 
following are his words : •* The breadth of E- 
** gypt, along the feacoaft, from the Gulph of 
** Plinthine, to Lake Serbonis, near Mount Ca- 
'^ (lUh, is three thoufand fix hundred itadia ; 
*• and its length, from the fea to Heliopoiis, fif* 
« teen hundred ftadia." 

Let us keep by this laft meafure, which alone 
concerns the prcfent difpute. Danville ha« pro- 
ved, in his own fagacious manner, that the fta* 
* dtum of Herodotus is equivalent to between 50 
and 5 1 French toifes ; and at the latter calcu- 
lation, the J 500 ftadia are equal to 76,000 
toifes, which, after the rate of 57,000 to a de- 
gree, gives I degree and near 20 minutes and 
a half. Now, from the aftronomical obferva- 
tions of M. Niebuhr, who travelled for the King 
of Denmark, in i76i,f the difference of lati-* 

tudc 

* It may be alledged that Homer is iiot exad when he 
lays the Pharos was oppoiite the Nile ; but, in his excule, 
it itiay be faid, that when he calls Eg}'pt the extremity cJ 
the world, he caHRot be underftood to fpeak with preci* 
fion. We muft alfo oblerve, that the Canopic branch rah 
formerly by the lakes, opening itfelf a pafTage near Abou* 
kir ; and if, as the appearance of the country leads me to 
think, it pafled even to the weft of Aboukir, which muft 
have been an jfiand, Homer, might fay, with reafon, tha^ 
the Pharos was oppofite the Nile. 

f See Foyagt en Aratie, by C. Niebuhr, in 4to. torn. t. 
whichmuft bediflinguiilied ii-omhisDeJ'cripiioti dc rArahie\ 
I Tol. in 4tQ. 
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lude between HeliopoKs, (now called Matarea) 
and the fea, being i degree 29 minutes, at Da- . 
mictta, and i degree 24, at Rofetta, there is a 
difference, on one fide, of 3 minutes and a half, 
or a league and a half encroachment ; and 8 
minutes and a half, or 3 leagues and a half, on 
the other ; that is, the ancient {bore anfwers to 
i*,8oo toifes below Rofetta, which correfponds 
very nearly to my conception of the pafTage in 
Homer, while, on the branch of Damietta, it 
falls 950 toifes below that city. No doubt, in 
sneafuring dire(5lly on the map, the line of the 
Ihore will be found to be about 3 leagues higher 
on the fide of Rofetta^ and to fall on Damietta 
itfelf, which the angle produced by the differr 
ence of longitude occafions. But, in that cafe* 
Bolbitinum, mentioned by Herodotus, is no,t 
within its prefcrlbed limits ; and it is no longer 
true that Bufiri5 { Aboufir) was fituated, jas He- 
rodotus has told us, (lib. ii. p. 123.) in the mid- 
dle of the Delta. Ijt m.ijft be confefTed^that the 
relations of the ancients, and our knowledge of 
the country, are not fufficiently precife, exactly 
to determine the fucceffive encroachments. In 
order to reafon accurately, refearches like thofe 
of the Comte de Choifeul, on the Meander,* 
would be neceffary ; the ground (ihould be dug 
into, but fuch labours require means and oppor- 
tunities which few travellers pofTefs ; and a* ftill 
greater difficulty is, that the fandy foil, which 
forms the lower Delta, undergoes confiderable 
changes every day. Thefe are not altogether 
owing to the Nile and the fea ; the wind itfelf is 

" f 

• Sec Vdyagc Pittorer<juc dc la Grcce, torn. 2. 



i rtry powerful agent, and occafionally choaks 
Tip thfe canals, and drives back the river, as it 
has done at the Canopic brahch. At other 
titne^ it coUeds the fand, and buries the ruins, 
fo that their very renietnbrance is loft. M. Nie- 
buhr relates a remarkable inftance of this. While 
at Rofetta, in 1762, he accidentally difcovered, 
iltider the fandy hillocksr,^ to the fouthward of 
that city, feveral ancient ruins, and, among o- 
thers, twenty fine marble columns of Grecian 
wotkmanlhip, without being able to glean any 
tradition even of the name of the place.* This 
appears to me to have been the cafe with all 
rfie adjacent defert. This trad, formerly in- 
terfered by large canals, and filled with towns; 
now prefents only hillocks of a yellowifti fand, 
very fine, which the wind collefts at the foot of 
every obftacle, and which frequently buries thtf 
palm-trees ; wherefore, notwithftanding the in- 
duftriOus refearches of Danville, we canhot be 
certain he is corredt in the filuations he has aC- 
figned to fevcral places of antiquity. 

M. Savary has been hiuch exadler in what he 
has quoted concerning one of the changes the 
Nile has undergone, (Letter i. p. li.) by which 
it appears, that river formerly flowed entirely 
through Lybia, to the fouth of Memphis. But 
what Herodotus relates, on whofe antliOrity 
this depends, is not without difficulties. When 
that hiftorian, therefore, alfcrts, (lib. ii. p. i.) 
from the priefts of Heliopolts, that Menes, the 
firft king of Egypt, dammed up the elbow, 
formed by the river, two leagues and a quar- 
ter 

.* This fituation correfponda with that of BolbitiDuiu. 
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ter (one hundred ftadia) above Memphis, and- 
dug a new channel, to the eaftward of that 
cityi does it not fpllow that Memphis was at 
that time fttuated in a barren defert, far from 
any water ? And how improbable is fuch an 
kypothefis ! Can we literally believe in thefe im- 
menfe works of Menes, who is fuppofed to have 
founded a city, which js mentioned as exifting 
before his tijnc ; who is fuppofed to have dug 
canals and lakes, thrown bridges over rivers, 
and ere^ed palaces, towers, and temples ; and 
all this in the earlieft age of die nation, and du- 
ring the infancy of all the arts ? Is not this 
Menes himfelf an hiftorical chimera ? And are 
not all the (lories of the priefts, concerning tliis 
remote antiquity, wholly mythological ? I am 
inclined to imagine, therefore, that the turning 
the courfe of the Nile, by Menes, was merely a 
diverfion of fome fmaller branch, to incieafe 
the inundation of the Delta ; and this feems the 
more probable, firice, notwithftanding the tef- 
timony of Herodotus, this part of the valley, 
feen from the Pyramids, prefents nothing which 
could have obftruded the courfe of the river. 
Beiides, I cannot but think that M- Savary pre- 
fumes too much, when he*makes the great chan- 
nel, called hahr bela ma, or river y^ithout water, 
terminate at the mound before- rnentioned, above 
Memphis, and fuppofes it to have been the an- 
cient bed of the Nile. Every traveller which 
Danville mentions, places that termination at 
the Lake of Fayoura, of which it appears a. 

mora 
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more natural continuation.* To have demon* 
llrated this, he ftiould have pcrfonally vifited the 
places themfelves ; and I never heard, at Cairo, 
that M. Savary advanced farther to the fouth- 
ward than the Pyramids of Djiza. The forma- 
tion of the Delta, which he deduces from this 
alteration, is equally improbable ; for, in this 
fudden change, why fhould we imagine, the 
" enormous weight of the waters, difchargin^ 
" themfelves into this gulph, would repel tJiofe 
" of the fear" Letters on Egypt ^ vol. i. p. 13. 
The meeting of two maifes of fluid only pro- 
xiuces a mixture, froip which a common level 
foon refults ; if we imagine the water increafed, 
we can only expcd that more land will be co- 
vered. It is true, M. vSavary adds, ** the fand 
•' and mud carried along by the Nile, were ac- 
** cumulated, and the Delta, very inconfidera- 
" ble at firft, rofe from the fca, by encroaching 
" on its limits/' But how can an ifland rile 
out of the iea ? Running waters level rather tjiau 
heap up. This leads us to confider the quef- 
tion as to the elevation of the Delta. 

CHAP. 



* Indeed, we fliall be more inclined, from examining 
the map, to believe that this was the anoient courfc of 
the river : as for the petrefacSlions of mafts ahd whole vel- 
fels, fpoken of by Father Sicard, thefe, to gain credit, 
ihould be attefted by more enlighteued travcikrfi thuo 
^hat mifOonary. 
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^ CHAP. ITI. 

6f the Rife of the Deltas 

Although Herodotus, on wiiofe authori- 
ty M. Savary founds this hypothefis, has not 
very fatisfaftorily explained the fad, he has a 
paffage from which certain pofitive concluiions 
are drawn. M. Savary fay s, (Letter L p- 13.) 

" In the mean time of Moeris, who lived five 
'* hundred years before the Trojan war, eight 
** cubits were fufScient to overflow the whole. 
** Delta (Herodot. lib, 2.^ r fifteen were neceflary 
** in the age of Herodotus ; under the Roman 
** empire, fixteen ; under the Arabs, feventeen : 
" eighteen cubits is the ftandard of abundance 
** at this day ; and the Nile fometimes rifes to 
" two-and-twenty. Thus, in the fpace of 3284. 
« years, we fee the Delta has rifen fourteen 
«< fiubits." 

All this may be true, if we admit the fads 
ju they are dated ; but, on a careful examina- 
tion, we (hall find circumftances which contro- 
vert both the premifes and conclufion. Let us 
firft attend to Herodotus : 

« The Egyptian priefts," fays that author, 
flih. ii. p* loq.J " report that in the reign of 
** King Moeris, the Nile inundated the Delta, 
« if it only rofe to eight cubits. At prefent it 
*« does not overflow it unlefs it attain fixteen,. or 
<< at leaft fifteen. Now, from the death of Moe- 

... iifi^ 
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** ns to this time, nine hundred yean have not 

« yet elapfed." 

Let us calculate from thefe materials s 

From Mceris to Herodotus - 900 yearly 

From Herodotus to the year 1777, 
two thoufand two hundred and 
thirty -fcven, or if he will *- 2,240 

Total, - 3>HO 
Why this difFerence of 144 years in the calcula* 
tion of M. Savary ? Why does he ufe di£Ferenc 
numbets from his author ? But let us pafs over 
the chronology* 

In the time of Herodotus, fi;ctcen cubits were 
necefTory, or at lead fifteen, to overflow the 
Delta. The fame number was fufficient in the 
time of the Romans ; fifteen and fixteen are in- 
variably the tneafure. 

** Before the time of Petronius," fays Strabo 
(iib» xvii.) «* plepty was not known in Delta 
** unlefs the Nile, rofe to fourteen cubits. But 
" this Governor obtaining by art what xiature 
*« denied, under.his prefedure, plenty has been 
** known at twelve." The Arabs fay the fame* 
An Arabic book is ftiU extant, which contains 
a table of all the rifings of the Nile, from the 
firft year of the Hegira (A. D, 622), down to 
the year 875, (A. D. 1470); which afcertains 
that, in the lateft times, whenever the Nile has 
fourteen cubits depth in its channel, there is a 
harveft fufficient for the year ; if it reaches fit- 
teen, fufiGcient for two years ; but whe^ it falls 
below fourteen, or exceeds eighteen, fanrine en- 
fiies ^ which correfponds exa^ly with llerodo* 
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ms. The l>ook I quote is written in Arabic^ 
but its contents are in every one's hands, who 
choofes to confult the word Ni/e in the Biblio- 
,^eque Orientale of D'Herbelot, or the Extrads 
from Kalkafendasy in Dr Shaw's Travels. 

Nor is ther« any uncertainty as to the mea- 
fure of thefe cubits, Freret, Danville, and M, 
BailH have proved that the Egyptian cubit, in- 
variably twenty four digits, is equal to 20i- 
French inches^ ; and the prefent cubit, called 
JDraa mafr'h is exadtly divided into twenty-four 
4igits, an4 contains 20^^ of oar inches. But 
the columns with which the rife of the Nile 15 
TOMifurcd, have undergone an alteration which 
5D3uft not be pa/Ted over unnoticed. 

*' In the earlier ages, and while the Arabs 
f governed Egypt," fays Kalkafendasy " they 
•* perceived that when the Nile did not attain 
•* the ftandard neceffary for plenty, every one 
** was anxious to lay ui fufEcient provifion for 
** the year, ■ which occafioned. great inconvepi- 
V cndes. ' Complaints of this were made to the 
i«* CaJiph Omai*, who gave orders to Arui^ou to 
♦* enquire into the matter ; and he xeported as 
^* follows :-^-^JiaVing made the xefearches yoi\ 
** commanded, we have found that when the 
4** Nile rifes to 14 cubits, it produces a fufiicient 
** harvcft for the jfitr \ When it attains fixteen 
** cubits wt have plenty ^ but that at twelve and 
•fV eighteen dearth enfues. ^ We alfo find that tlxe 
f'^cufljom of making known the height of the 
.'■ . i : = ?...:-/■■■•: .. :«« waters 

• 1 4iaye ipcafurcd feveral of tj^em by a fied de J^Qf^ 
J^aifdftrd foqt of coppei;; but I found tjiey varied from one 
to thr?^ lines. The t)raa ftamhouit meafures tweirty-eight 
Uigits, or twcnty-fow iiicke«, "Vi^nting oue lii^e. . 
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" wattersby proclamation, is produ£Kve of manf 
•* irregularities, and is very diiadvanugcous to 
" commerce." 

To re(ftify this abufe, Omar was, perhaps* m- 
clined to abolifh thefe proclamations ^ but being 
impradlicabk to do that, he devtied an expedi* 
ent, which Aboutaakb fuggefted, to produce 
the fame cffcd. Previous to that time, the 
meafuring coluniti, called the NtlotheUr^ ha4 
been divided into cubits of 24 digits ; Omar a« 
bolilhed this, and fubftituted another in its place^ 
^hich he erected in the ifland of Raoudai; en- 
a^ing that the 1 2 lower ^ubits (hould confift 
of 28 digits, inftead of 34, while the upper re- 
mained of the ufual number ; hence, when the 
rife of the Nile appeared, by the column, to be 
12 cubits, it was in faft 14; for thefe 12 cubits^ 
being each 4 digits too long, there was an et« 
crfs of 48 digits, or 2 cubits. Therefore, whetit 
14 cubits, the meafure of a fufficient harveft>; 
Were proclaimed, the inimdatioji was in fa^ at; 
the height for plenty, and the muldtt^de, :d*. 
ways mifled by words, never fufpcdted the im- 
poiition. But this alteration could not efcape 
the Arabian hiftorians, who tell us the columns 
of the Said, or Upper Egypt, continued to be 
divided by 24 digits ; that the height of 18 cu- 
bits (old ftyle), was always injurious ; and that 
19 was very uncommon, and almoft a prodigy* 

Nothing therefore is more uncertain than the 

progreffive changes here alledged, and which 

are rendered improbable by a well known faft^ 

which is, that in the long period of 18 centuries* 

c 2 the 

* In Arabic, Mekias^ or Mcafitrc* 
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the rife of the Nile never alteied. How hap- 
pens it, then, that it is fo different at this day ? 
How can it fo foon have altered from 15 to 20 
cubits, fince the year 1473 ? This problem, ia 
rtiy opinion, is eafily folved ; not from phyfical 
changes, but other circumftances. It is not the 
Nile, but the column and meafures which have 
Varied. The myftery in which the Turks have 
enveloped the Mekias, has prevented the gene- 
rality of travellers from difcovering the truth ; 
but Pococke, who got a fight of it in 1739, re- 
lates that the fcale of cubits was inaccurate and 
unequal. He even feys it feemed to him to be 
new, a circumftance which may lead us to fup- 
pofe, that the Turks, iri imitation of Omar, 
have made fome i-ecent alteration. In fhort, 
there is one fad which removes every doubt, 
for M. Niebuhr,* whom the world will not ea- 
ijly fufpedt of falfehood or miftake, having mea- 
iured, in i76i, the marks of the inundation, oa 
si wall at Djiza (Giza), found that, oh the fir (I 
of June, the Nile had fallen 24 French feet. 
But 24 feet, reduced to cubits, at the rate of 
10 inches and a half each, give preclfely 14 cu- 
bits I inch. It is true there ftill remains 18 
day^ decreafe 5 but by eftimating that at half a 
cubit, agreeable to Pococke, we have only 14. 
cubits and a half, which anfwers exadly to the 
old calculation. 

M. Savary advances another aflerti on to which, 
J cannot fubfcribe without reftridlon. — " Since 
^^ 1 have been in Egypt ^^ fays he, Letter I. p. 15, 
'^ I have twice made the tour of Delta ; I have 

" eveq 
• f^oyage en Arahie, torn. I p. loa, 
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^* even croffed it by the canal of MeHOo£ Tkt 
** river, though fall to the brim, in the ^eatt 
♦* branches of Rofetta and Damietta, and thoie 
** which lun through the interior parts of the 
** country ; only overflowed the land where it 
•• lay low, or where banks had been raifed to 
** ftop its waters, and throw them over the ric« 
" fields." Hence he concludes, ** that the pre- 
*' fent pofition of tlie Delta is the bell poflib^ 
♦* for agriculture ; fince, ccafing to be over* 
" flowed, this ifland has a yearly gam of tb^ 
•* three months during which the Thebais is in* 
" undated." It muft be acknowledged that 
nothing can be more extraordinary than this 
gain. If tlie Delta has gained by being no 
longer overflowed, why was the inundation at 
all times fo anxioufly defired? " This is fupplied 
" by the banks." But the Delta muft not be 
compared to the marihes of the Seine. The 
water is only on a level wjth the land towardj 
the fea ; every where elfc it is below the levels 
and the fhore rifes as we get higher up the river» 
In (hort, if I may give my opinion, I muft de- 
clare that, when I went from Cairo to Rofetta^ 
by the canal of Menouf, I obferved, on the 
26th, 27th, and 28th, of September, 1783^ 
that, notwithftanding the waters had dccreafed 
more than a fortniglit, the country was ftill 
partly under water, and ftill difcovered, in the 
places left dry, the traces of the inundation. 
What M. Savary obferved, can, therefore, only 
be attributed to an indifferent inundation ; nor 
ought we to fuppofe, either that the rifing has 
changed the ftate of the Delta, when the bed 
^3 of 
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of the river itfelf has rifcn, like the reft of th« 
country ; or that the Egyptians can have no 
water but what is procured by wheels and 
pumps, not more expenfive than inadequate 
to the end. 

It now remains to explain the difficulty of 
the eight cubits in the time of Moeris ; and £ 
cannot help fuppoiing this arifes from caufes of 
the fame nature. It appears that, fubfequent 
to the -time of this Prince, an alteration took 
place in the meafures of the country, and one 
cubit was made into two. This conjedure is 
more probable fince^ in the tim^ of Moeris» 
£gypt was not united into one kingdom ; there 
were at kaft Aree between Afouan and the fea. 
6efoftris, who was iJiter than Moeris, conquered 
^d united theiil. But, after this Prince, they 
were again divided, and thi^ divifion fufiiled 
till the reign of Pfammeticusl Such a change 
in the mieafures' of Egypt corresponds exactly 
with the character of -Sefoftris, who effe£led a 
general revolution in the government, eftabli/b'^ 
ed new laws, and a new ad minift ration, raifed 
inounds and caufeways, on which to build vil- 
lages and towns, and dug fo many canals, ac» 
cording to Herodotus fy that the Egyptians 
laid afide the ufe of wheel-carriages. 

It will alfo be proper to obferve that the de- 
grees of inundation are not the fame throughout 
•Egypt* On the contrary, a gradual diminu- 

tion 

* Herodotus, lib. %- This circumftancc has grcatlf 
ifthibarraffcd modern chronoloy(i(ls, who place Sefollrig be- 
fore Mofcs, in whofe time chariots were ufed in Egypt ; 
but Herodotus h -not to blame if his fyftem of chroaolog^i^ 
Uac bcft of ali anticjuity, l^aa not been underHood. . ; 
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tion takes place as the river approaches the fca. 
At Afouan (Syene), the overflow is more con* 
fidetable, by one fixth, than at Grand Cairo ; 
and, when the depth of water, at this latter 
city, is twenty-feven feet, it is fcarcely four at 
Rofetta and Danr)ietta. The reafon of this is, 
that befides the quantity of water which the 
grounds abforb as it flows, the river, coniined 
m one finglje bed, and witliin a narrow valley, 
riles higher in the upper country ; whereas, 
wJien it palTes Cairo, being no longer obftrudted 
by the mountains, and feparating into a thou- 
fand branches, it neceffarily lofes ip depth what 
it gains in furface. 

The reader will dou jtlefs fee^ from what has 
been faid, that writers have flattered themfelvcs 
too much in fuppofmg they could Rx the exaft 
limits of the enlargement and rife of the Delta. 
But, though I would throw afide all illufoiy 
circumftances, I am far from denying the fa^ 
to be well founded ; it is too plain from reafon, 
and an examination of the country. The rili? 
of the ground appears to me demonftrated by 
an obfervation on which little ftref^ has hither- 
to been laid. Between Rofetta and Cairo, whea 
the waters ate low, as in tlie month of Marchy 
we may remark, as w^ afcend the river, tha^ 
the fliore rifes gradually above the water, fo 
that, if it overflows two feet at Rofetta, it will 
be from three to foup at Faoua, and upward^ 
bf twelve at Cairo *. Now, by fair dedudiori 

from 

• It would be curious to aicertain in what proportion 
it contiuues np to Ajbuan. Some Copts \yhom I qucftion-. 
sd on the fubjedl, affured me that it was muph high^ 
tiii-p|]gh all the Said than at Cairo. 
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from this fa(a, we may prove an increafc by (e-» 
diment ; for the layer of mud being in prppor- 
tion to the thicknefs of the Ihcets of water by 
which it is depofited, muft be more or lefs con- 
fiderable as thcfe are of a greater or lefs depth ; 
and we have feenr that a fimilar gradation is ob- 
fervable between Afouan and the fea. 

Again, the increafe of the Delta appears la 
a ftriking manner, by the form of Egypt, along 
the Mediterranean. When we confider its figure 
on the map, we perceive, that tlie country, 
which is in tlie line of the river, and evidently- 
formed of foreign materials, has affumed a femi- 
circular fhape, and that the fhores of Arabia 
and Africa, on each (idfe, have a diredlion to- 
wards the bottom of the Delta, which manifeft- 
ly fhew that this country was formerly a gulph, 
which in time, has been filled up. 

This gathering is common with all rivers, and 
is to be accounted for in the fame manner ia 
all : the rain water, and the fnow, defcending 
from the mountains into the vallies, hurry in- 
cefPantly along with them the earth they wafb~ 
away in their defcent. The heavier parts, fuch 
as pebbles and fand, foon ilop« unlefs forced 
along by a rapid current. But when the wa- 
ters meet only with a fine and light earth, they 
carry away large quantities with the greatest 
cafe. The Nile meeting with fuch a kind of 
earth, in Abyflinia, and the interior parts oF 
Africa, its waters are loaded, and its bed filled 
with it ; nay, it is frequently fo encumbered 
with this fediment, as to be (Iraightened in its 
^ooife. But, when the inundation reftores tc^ 

it 
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It hs natural force, it drives the mud which has 
accumnlated towards the fea, at the fame time 
that it brings down more for the cnfuing feafon ; 
and this, heaps up at its mouth, and forms 
fhoals, where the declivity does not permit 
fufficient a(5lion to the current, and where the 
fea produces an equilibrium of refiftance. The 
ftagnation, which neceffarily follows, occaiioas 
the groffer particles, which till then had float- 
ed, to (ink, and this takes place more particu-* 
larly in thofe places where there is leaft motion, 
as toward the fiiores, till the fides become gra- 
dually enriched by the fpoils of the upper coun** 
try, and of the Delta itfelf ; for, il the Nile 
brings foil from Abyflinia, to add to the The- 
bais, it likewife takes from the Thebais to give 
the Delta, and from the Delta to condu<ft to 
the fea. Wherever its waters hav6 a tapid run 
it defpoils the fame territory it fertilizes. As 
we advance toward Cairo, when the river is 
low, the banks are worn fteep, and crumbling 
in large flakest. The Nile, which undermines 
them, depriving their light earth of fupport, it 
falls into the bed of the river, for when the wa- " 
ter is high, the earth imbibes it ; add when the 
4hn and drought return, it cracks and moulders 
away. Thus feveral canals, are choaked up, 
and others enlarged, whiJe the bed of the river 
continually rifes. This is the cafe with that 
which runs from Nadir to the branch of Da- 
mietta. This caijal, originally dug by the hand 
of man, j5 in feveral places become as wide as 
the Seine. It fupplies even the mother branch, 
ivhich runs from Batn-el-Bakara to Nadir, and 

which 
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which IS filling up £o fait, that if not cleaniWi 
it will loon become firm ground : the reafon is^ 
that the river inclines td the right line, in which 
it has the greateft Ibrce ; wherefore it has. pre- 
ferred the Bolbitine, which was at firft but an 
artificial canal, to the Canopic branch. (Hero- 
dot, lib. II.) 

From this it naturally follows that the prin- 
cipal encroachment muft be formed in the line 
of the moft confidefable mouths, and ftrongeft 
currfent ; and the appearance of the country is 
conformable with this theory. If we caft our 
eye oh the map, we Ihall obferve that the pro- 
je<Slion of the lands is chiefly in the dire<^on of 
the branches of Rofetta and Damietta. The late- 
ral and intermediate country confifts entirely of 
lakes andmoraffes between the Continent and the 
fea, becaufe the fmall canals, which iflue there, 
have only produced an imperfed accumulation; 
for this mud and fediment caufe a very flow 
rife : nor would this indeed ever elevate theni 
above the water, without the addition of the 
more powerful agency of the fea, which per* 
petuajly raifes the level of the low banks above 
its own waters. For the waves, beating on the 
ihore, repel the fand and mud which they meet ; 
their dafliing afterwards colle<5ts that flender 
bank, and gives it an elevation which it never 
would have attained in ftill waters. This is 
xnanifeft to every perfon who has ever obferved 
the fea, on a low and changing fhore ; but the 
fea muft have no current on the beacli : for if 
it lofes in thofe parts where it is in eddy, it gains 
in thofe where there is a current. When the 

{hoaU 
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/hoals are at length formed on the level of the 
water,' human induftry foon improves them. 
But inftead of faying it raifes their level above 
the water, we ihould fay, it finks the level of 
the water, fince the canals which are dug out, 
colle<^, in narrow channels, thofc waters which 
were fpread over a great extent of ground. The 
great number of canals maybe the caufe of varia- 
tion in the degrees of the inundation; for if there 
be many, and thofe deep ones, the water will 
run off quicker, and rife lefs ; if there be few, 
and thofe fhailow, the contrary will happen. 

There doubtlefs are many obfervations to 
make, or to reconfider, in this country ; but, 
they are attended with great difficulties, to o' 
vercome which, much time, expence, and ad- 
drefs are neceffary ; and in many refpe<^s, the 
attendant obftacles are even more infuperable 
than the fundamental. Baron de Tott found 
the truth of this very lately, as to the Nilo- 
inetar. • In vain he endeavoured to feduce 
the guardians; in vam he gave and pro- 
inifed fequins to the cryers, in order to obtain 
^he exaA heights of the Nile ; their contradic- 
tory reports proved either their deceit, or ig- 
norance. It will be obferved, perhaps, that 
ineafuring columns might be ereded in private 
faoufes ; but however fimple in theory, they are 
impra(3icable : they would expofe t6 too feri- 
ous dangers. Even the natural curiofity of the 
Franks, every day renders tjie Turks more fuf. 
picious. They are perfuaded we have defigns 
ion theif country; and the invafions of the 
Ruffians, added to popular prejudice, ftrength- 
" ■'• ■•■. .• -■ - ■- • , ; ' ■■■ , ' . - • '■ ens 
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ens thefe doubts. It is generally fuppofed, 14, 
this moment, throughout their empire, that the 
predii5led hour is arrived, when the power and 
religion of the Mu/Tulmen arc to be deftroyed, 
and that the Tellonv King is coming to eftablifh 
a new empire, &c. &c. But it is now time to 
return to our fubje(5i:. 

The feafon of the inundation, is fixed pre- 
cifcly to the 19th of June, although the firft 
inftant.of it cannot be lb exadlly determined as 
the Copts wifh to do. Its gradual increafe^ . 
fo unlike the fudden fwelling of our rivers; its 
divcrfities, fometimes feeble^ fometimes ftrong, 
and fometimes even entirelv fails ; (a very rare 
cafe, though it has more than once happened) : 
all thefe particulars are too well known to be 
repeated. It is alfo known that the caufes oF 
this phenomenon, which were an enignpa to all 
the ancients, but Democritus, are no longer 1lg 
to the Europeans. Travellers having informed 
us that Abyffinia and the adjacent parts of A- 
frica, are deluged with rain in May, June, and 
July, it has been with reafon, concluded, that 
it muft be tliefe rains, which, by the fituation 
of the country, through which run a thoufand 
rivers, colled in the Ikrac valley, dired their 
courfe to diitant fhores, and prefent the ftupend- 
ous fight of a m^fs of water, which employs 
three months in draining off. We leave to 
Grecian naturalifts their adion of tlie northerljr 
orEtefian winds, which, by a pretended pref- 
fure. Item the courfe of the river ; it is a^ltonilh- 
ing that even the,y lliould ever have adijiitted 
this fulption^ for the wiad, adiing only on the 

ftirfav:e 
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furface of the water, can never impede the in- 
ferior mafs contra,ry tc the laws of gravity. Iji 
yainfome moderns all€dge the example of the Me* 
diterranean, which, from eafterly winds, leaves 
dry thecoaft of Syria, a foot, or a foot and a half, 
to gain as much on thofe of Spain and Provence, 
on which wefterly winds have the oppofite ef- 
fedl ; there is no comparifon to be made be- 
tween a iloping fea, and a river ; between the 
vaft furface o^ the Mediterranean, and that of 
the Nile; between twenty-fix feet and eighteen 
iQches. ^ 



CHAP IV. 



Of the Winds and the Phanoinena attending them* 

The northerly winds, blowing at ftated pe* 
riods^ anfwer a more certain and efFe<5hial pur- 
pofe ; that of carrying into Abyffinia prodigi- 
ous volumes of clouds. F^m April to July we 
fee thefe inceflantly aicending to the fouth, and 
might be fometimes jempted to expeft rain from 
them ; but this parched country requefts in vain 
from them a bleffing which it is to receive un- 
der a dififerent form. It never rains in the 
Delta in fummer, and but rarely, and in fmall 
quantities, during the whole year. The year 
1 76 1, obferved by M. Niebuhr, was an extra- 
ordinary cafe> which is ftill often mentioned. 
VOL. I. D The 
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The accidents occafioned by the rait\s in LoW€^ 
Egypt, in which many \illages, built with earthy 
ciumhled to pieces, afFord a fuflicient proof 
that this abundance of water is tlure looked u- 
pon as very luacomTnon. It muft be alfo ob- 
fcrved, that it rains ft ill lefa as y©vi afcend to- 
wards the Said. Thus, more rain falls j^t A- 
krandria and Rofeiita than at Cairo, ^nd at; 
Cah-a than at Miniah, and is al»oft 4 prwjigy 
at Bprdja. The inhabitants of feumid coim- 
tries, canaot conceive hovj it ispoffible for ^ 
country to fubfift without rain. Whe^ rain, 
falls in Egypt and Paleftinc, there Is a general 
joy among tlie people : they colle(5t in the ftreets,. 
iing, are all in motion, and Ihout, ya allah t 
ya mobarek I that is to fay, O God ! O Bleffed ! 
&c. But in Egypt, befides the quantity of 
water which the earth imbibes during the in- 
undation, the dcwa which fall in the fucppxer 
might anfwer the purpofes of regetation. I'he 
water-melons afford a r^markabje proof of this;, 
for though they have often nothing under the^ 
but a dry duft, yet their leaves aie always freflbu 
Thefe dews, as well as the rains, are i|K>re con 
pious near the fea, and le(s eojifiderable in pro- 
portion to their diftancc from it ; but diffijK 
from the lattei by being more abundant in fupi- 
Hier than in winter. At Alexandria* after fun- 
fet, in the month of April, the clothes cxpofb<i 
to the air, and the terraces are foafcedy as if it 
had rained. Thefe dews are more or lefs phm- 
tiful, according to the prevailing wind.. Tbe 
foutherly and the ibutheafterly produce none ;. 
the nordi wind a great deal, aod the weiUYly 

fiiU 



ftlTl morie. Thefe varieties areeafdyiex^Dlained^ 
t>y obferving that the two former blow from the 
deferts of Africa and Arabia, which do not'af* 
ford a drop of water; while the northerly and 
wefterly vViuJs, on the contrary, convey over E- 
^ypt the vapours from the Meditert-antan, which 
the firft crr^iT-s, and the other t^raverfes length- 
ti'ays. I find, oh comparing my obferratioits 
•6a this fuhje^ in Provence, in Syria, and in 
E^ypt, with thofeof M. Nicbuhr in Aial^aand 
i3oiYi!>ay, tliac this relative pofitton of the feAft 
iind continents is xhc canfe of tl4e various qua* 
litks of one and the fame wind, producing raiii 
ia one country, uhilc dry m another ; a re* 
iWark which not a little deranges the fyftem* of 
uncient and modern ailrolo^ers as to the influ- 
^fice of the planets. 

Anoth^ fmgulftr plienomenon, Is the perio- 
dical teturn of each wind, and its a[>propriation-» 
fo to exprefs it, to certain feafons of the year* 
Egypt and Syria prefent, in this refpeifl, a re- 
gularity worthy of notice. 

In Egypt, ^vhen the fun approaches to Can- 
cer, the winds, which before blew from the caft« 
<:hangfe to the north, and continue in that point. 
In June they always blow from the north and 
tiorth-weft ; this is therefore the proper feafon 
for going up tile Levant, and a veflel may ex- 
peft to anchor in Cyprus, or at Alexandma, the 
fourteenth, rvay, fometimes the eleventh day> 
after her departure from Marftilles. The winds 
continue northerly in July, but vary fometimes 
toward the weft, and fometimes toward the eaft. 
About the end of July, all Auguft, and half of 
D 2 September, 
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September, they remain invariably in the north* 
and are moderate ; brilker in the day, however^ 
and weaker at night. At this period an iini- 
Verfal calm prevails on- the Mediterranean, /<> 
that fhips would be feventy or eighty days irv 
returning to France. 

Towards the end of September, when the fur> 
repafles the line, the winds return to the eaft > 
and, though not fixed, blow more regularly 
from that than any othcrpoint except the north. 
VefTels return during this feafon, (Odober antf 
part of November,) to return to Europe ; and 
the run to Marfeilles is from 30 to 35 days. As 
the fun approaches the other tropic, the winds 
become more changeable and tempelluous; they 
generally blow from the north ; the norft-weft» 
and weft, in which points they continue during 
the months of December, January, and Febru- 
ary, which is winter in Egypt, as well as with 
us. The vapours of the Mediterranean, con^ 
denfed by the coldnefs of the atmofphere, deH- 
cend in mifts and rains. About the end of 
February and in March, when the fun returns 
towards the equator, the winds are more fie- 
quently foutherly thin at any other feafon. 
During this laft month, and that of April, the 
ibuth caflcrly, fouth, and fouth-v/e(leily winds 
prevail; and at times the weft, noith, and eaft; 
indeed the eaft wind is moft prevalent about the 
end of April ; and during May it divides with 
the north the empire ot the fea, and renders 
the paftage to France dill more expeditious than 
at the other equinox. 

Of 
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Of the hot Windy called Kamjri. 

The foatherly winds, we have j4ift fhention- 
«d, are known in Egypt by the genera! name of 
'Winds of fifty (days)^ in Arabic, kamjin\ but the k 
Is the fame with the Spanifh jota^ or the Ger- 
man ch ; not that they Jaft fifty days intcrmit- 
.tingly, butbecaufe they are frequent in the fifty 
days preceding and following the equinox. Tfa- 
ivellets mention them under the denomination 
,of folfomUs winds, or, more ^orredlly, hotmnndf 
jof the deftzri. §uch, 4n faS, is their quality ; 
and their heat is at times f© exceffive, chat it fs 
<iifl5cu!t to form ahy idea of its violence with- 
out having felt.it-; bat it may be compared t^ 
the heat of ^latgeoVep at the moment of draw- 
ing out thjiJ bread. :When thefe winds blow> 
the atmofphere aflames ah alarming appearance. 
The iky, at other times fo clear, in this climate^ 
becomes dark and heavy; the fun lofes his fpkn- 
dour, and affumes a Violet colour. The air ' 
though not cloudy, is grey and thick, and is 
.filled -widi a flibtle duft, which penetrates every 
Whci^. This wind, always light and rapid, H 
.not at firft very hot, but it incfeafes in heat in 
intjportibn as it continues. All animated bo* 
^es foon perceive it, by the change it producer. 
The luqgs, which a too ratefied air no longed 
<»pand«? are contraafed, and painful. Breath- 
ing is Ihort and difficult, the fkin parched and 
dry, and the body confuted by an internal 
heat. In vain is recoiirfe had to large draught? 
;of water ; nothing <^an rcllorc perlpiration. 
Hor^ran coolnefc be found ; all bodies in which 
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it isufual to find it, deceive the hand thatjouches 
them. Marble, iron, water, tboiigh the fun 
no longer appears, are hot. The ftreets are 
Ibrfaken, and the dead filence of night univer- ^ 
fally reigns. The inhabitants of towns and 
villager Ihut themfelves up in their houfes, and 
thofe of the defert in their tents, or in pits they 
dig in the earth, wh^e they wait the iffue of 
this deftruiSlive heat. It ufually continues 
three- days; but if beyond that time it is in-, 
fupportable. Woe to the traveller whom this 
wind furprizes far from Ihelter 5 he muft fa£Fer . 
all its dreadful effects, which are fometimes mor- 
tal. The danger is mod imminent when it 
blows in fqualls ; for then the rapidity of the , 
wind encreafes the heat to fuch a degree, as to 
occafion fudden death. This death is fuffoca- 
tion ; tlic lungs being empty, are convulfed, 
the circulation dlfordered, and the wdiole mais 
of blood driven by the heart towards the head 
and breaft j whence that haemorrhage at the 
nofe and mouth which follows death. This 
wind is efpecially fatal to perfons of a plethoric 
habit, and thofe in whom fatigue has deftroyed 
the tone of the mufcles and the veiTels. The 
corpfe continues a long time warm, fwells turns 
blue, and is eafily feparated ; all which are. 
fymptoms of that putrid fermentation which 
takes place in animal bodies when the ^Ittiours 
become ftagnant. Thefe accidents may be 
avoided, by Hopping the nofe and mouth with 
handkerchiefs ; an efficacious method like wife 
IS that pra<5tifed by the camels, which bury 

their 
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their nofes in the fand, and keep them there till 
the fquall is exhaufted. 

Extreme aridity is another quality of this 
wind ; which is inch, that water fprinkled on 
xht floor evaporates in a few minutes. By this 
extreme drynefs, it withers and ilrips all the 
plants, and, by exhaling too fuddenly the ema- 
nations from animal bodies, crifps the (kin, fhuts 
the pores, and produces that feverilh heat which 
is the invariable effe^ of lUpprefFed perfpiration. 

Thefe fcorching winds are not confined to E- 
gypt ; they are like wife felt in Syria ; more fre- 
quently, however, near the fea, and in the de- 
fer t, than on the mountains. M. Niel?uhr met. 
with them in Arabia, at Bombay, and in the 
Diarbekir ; they are alfo felt in Perfia, in other 
parts of Africa, and even in Spain ; every where 
their eflfe<5ls are alike, but their dire<5tion varies 
according to the fituation of the country. In 
Egypt, the moft violent blow from the fouth- 
fouth-weft i at Mecca, from the eaft ; at Surat, 
from the north ; at BafFora, from the north- 
weft ; from the weft at Bagdad ; and in Syria 
from the fouth-eaft. Thefe varieties, which ap- 
pear embarraffing at firft fight, on refledion, 
furnilh the means of explaining the enigma. 
We find, on examination, that thefe winds al^ 
ways proceed from defert continents ; and, in- 
deed, it is natural to fuppole thjit the air which 
covers the immenfe plains of Lybia and Arabia, 
wh^e there are neither rivulets, lakes, nor fo* 
jeft^, but fcorched by the rays of a burning fun, 
the violence of which is ftill more increased by 
,^\^te&Q^iTig fand, fliould acqiiire a prodigious 
\ -' degree 
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dfcgrte of heat and aridity ; and if by any caufe 
it is let in motion, it cannot but catry with it 
the deftru6live qualities it has imbibed ; fo true 
is it that thefe qualities are owing to the aftion 
of the lun on the Itinds that thde faftic winds 
produce not the fame effedls at every feafofi. In 
Egypt, for indance, lamaiTuredjthat the fouther- 
ly winds in December and January sire as cold 
as thofe from the north ; and the reafon is> that 
the fun, having reached the fouthcrn tropic, no 
longer fcorches the northern parts of Africa, 
and that Abyffinia, which is extremely itiouti- 
tainous, is covered with fnow. The fun tiluft 
approach the equator to prodacfe thefe phetio- 
ftiena. From a fimilar caufe, the fouth Witid 
has much lefs efFecl in Cyprus, where it J^Tf ives 
cooled hf the vapours of the. Mediterr^itean* 
That from the ttorth retains its chara^riftJc 
Qualities in this ifland, where the inh&(ntjint$ 
complain that it^ heat is infupportaible in fupi; 
''"v mer, while it is freezing cold in winter ; thii e- 
vidently arifes frofti the ftatc of Afia Minot> 
which in fummer is fcorched, and in winter co- 
vered with ice. In fa<ft, this fubjeft oStH a 
multitude 6f problems, exciting the turiofity of 
the naturalift. — Would it not, for QtAhipUf ht 
intereftiftg to underftand, 

ift, Whence arifes this connexion of th^ fea^ 
fons ; and tlie progrefs of the fun, with the va- 
ftbus winds, and the points from which thcf 
blow? 

2dly, Why, thrbtJgh the Mediteiraneln, docs 
the wind tooft genetally blow from the north ; 

iofoMu^li^ 
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Infomuch, that we may fay it blows from that 
point nine months out of twelve ? 
. 3dly, Why dp eaOerly winds hlow fo regu- 
larly after the equinoxes ; and why are the 
winds, in general, higher at this period ? 

4thly, Why are dews more abundant in fum- 
mer than in winter ; and why, fmce the clouds 
are caufed by tJie evaporation of the fea, and 
that evaporation is more abundant in fummer 
than in winter, why, notwithftanding, are there 
more clouds in wint*:r than fummer ? 

5th ly. In fine, why rs rain fo rare in Egypt* 
and why do the clouds rather gather in Abyf- 
fmia ? 

But let us haften to complete our obferva- 
tions on the phyfical«ftate of this'country. 



' 1 ' 
CHAP. 



Of ilye Climate and Air, 

The climate of Fgypt is jurfly reckoned ex- 
tremely hot, fmce in July and Auguft, Reau- 
mur's thermometer Hands, in the moft tempe- 
rate apartments, at 24 and 25 degrees above 
ilie freezing point, or 86 and 8S degrees of Fah- 
renheit's fcale. Jn the iSaid, it is ftill higher, 
though r cannot fpeak precifcly in that refpc«5t. 
'File height of the fun, which, in fummer, near- 
ly reaches the zenith, is doubtlefs a primary 
caufe of this heat ; but when we confider, that, 
in other countries, under the fame latitude, the 
. ' ' " heat 
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heat is lefs, we may conclude there cxifts a fe- 
cbndary^ caufe, equally poweHul with the for- 
mer, and this perhaps, is, the comitry being fo 
little higher than the level of the fea. On thi< 
a-ccount, twa feafons only fhould be diftinguifli- 
ed in Egypt ; tlie fprlni;^ and fummer, or, the 
cool and the hot. The latter continues from 
Match to November ; and even from the end 
of February, the fan is not fnpportable, for an 
European, at nine o'clock in the morning. Du- 
ring all this feaf<m, the air is inflamed, the fky 
fp^itkling, and the heat intolerable to all unac- 
cuftonied to it. The body fwcats profiifely, e- 
ven under the lighted drefs, and in a (late of 
tli6 moll profound repofe ; and this perfpiratton 
is fo neceCary, that, thrffighted fupprefKon fif 
it is ferious ; infomuch, that, the common fa- 
lute, " How do you do V llfould be in Egypt, 
" How do you fweat V The departure of the 
fun, in fome degree, moderates thefc heats. The 
vapours from the earth foaked by the Nile, and 
thofe from the wtft, and north- weft winds, ab- 
forbing the fire difperfed throughout the atmof- 
phere, occafioti an agreeable frelhnefs, and even 
piercing cold, if We may believe the natives, and 
fome European merchants ; but the Egyptians, 
half naked, and accuftpmed to perfptre, fhiver 
at the leall coolnefs. The thermometer, which, 
at the loweft, in the month of February, ftands 
at the 8 th or 9th degree of Reami^r's Icale, a- 
bove the free^.ing point, enables us to fay with 
certainty, that fno-v^, and hail, are phsenomena 
which no Egyptian has feen in fifty years. As 
for European merchants, their tenfibility is ow^ 

ing 
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ing to their improj;)er ufe of^ furs, vrhich they 
carry fo far, that, in winter, they have fre- 
quently two or tRr^^ coverings of foxes fkin ; 
^nd, even in fummer, retaip the ermine or petit 
grh' They plead the chilllnefs they feel in the 
Ihade, as an indifpenfable reafon ; and indeed, 
the npnh and wefterly currents of air, which 
almoft continually prevail, occafion a pretty con- 
fiderable poolnefs out of the fun ; but the fecret 
an4 true reafon is, that the peliffe is to be ccn- 
fidered as the lace of Turkey, the favourite ob- 
je<a of luxury ; it is the mark of opulence, and 
the etiquette pi dignity ; for the inveftiture of 
important offices is always accompanied with 
the prefent of a pelifle ; as much as to fay of 
him to whom they give it, he is now fo eminent, 
he need give himf^lf no trouble, but perfpire at 
his eajfe. 

. It might naturally be fuppofed that Egypt, 
from thefe heats, and its wet and marihy con- 
dition for three niontb$, muft be an unhealthy 
country ; this was my firft idea ; and, when I 
f^w, at Cairo, the houfes of our merchants 
r^iiged along the Kalidj, where the water is in 
a ftagnate ftate till April, I made no doubt that 
the exhalations thence arifing, muft produce 
many maladies ; but experience proves the fal- 
lacy of this ; the vapours of the ftagnant wa- 
ters, fo fatal in Cyprus, and Alexandretta, are 
npt fo in Egypt. This I imagine to be owing 
to the natural drynefs of the air, to the proxi- 
mity of Africa and Arabia, which inceflantly 
4raw off the humidity, and the perpetual cur- 
rents of wind, which meet with no obftacle. 

This 
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This aridity is fuch, that fleih meat exppfed, e- 
ven m luipmer, to the north vyind, does not pu« 
trify, but dries, and becomes hard as wood, 
in the defeits, dead carcafes are found dried 
thus, which are {o light, that a man m^j eafily 
lift with one hand the entire body of a camel ; 
though it rauft be remarked, that the air on the 
fea coail is much lefs dry than higher up the 
country : Thus, at Alexandria, and Rofetta, 
iron cannot be expofed four-and-twenty hours 
to the air, without rufting. 

The air, befides this drying quality, appear? 
to be ftrongly impregnated with falts, the proofs 
of which are every where apparent. The ftones 
are corroded by natrum, and in moid places, 
long cryftallization^ of it are to be found, which 
might be miftaken for falt-petre. The wall of 
the Jefuits garden, at Cairo, built with earth 
and bricks, is every where covered vith a cruft 
of this, as thick as a crown-piece; and. when 
this garden has been overflowed by the Kalidj, 
the ground, after being drained, appears fpark- 
iing on every fide with white cryftals, whi^h 
certainly were not brpught by the water, (ince 
it fhows no fign of fait, either to the tafte, or 
in diftlllation. 

It is, doubtlefs, this property of the air, and 
the earth, which, added to the heat, gives ve- 
getation an activity almoft incredible in our cold 
dimates. Wherever plants have water, the ra- 
pidity of their growth Is prodigious. Whoever 
has been at Cairo, or Rofetta, knows, that the 
fpecies of gourd called kara, will, in twenty- 
four hours, ftnd out (hoots near four inches 

long J 
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long ; but It is remarkable, that this foil appears 
extremely unfavourable to all exotics. Foreign 
plants degenerate rapidly : which is proved by 
jdaily experience. Our merchants are obliged 
^very year to renew their feeds, and to fend 
to Malta for their cauliflowers, beet-root, car* 
TOts, and falfify : thefe, when fown, fucceed 
very well at fir ft ; but if they fow again the 
feed they produce, the plants run up all ant| 
weak. This is alio the cafe with apricots, pears, 
and peaches, at Rofctta. The vegetation feems 
too violent for fpungy and pulpy fruits, which 
,lhould be gradually inured to the foil and cli^- 
^fnate, by the arts of culture. 



C HAP. VI. 



Of the Inhabitants of Egypt, 

In confequence of thofe revolutions which all 
jiations have more or lefs experienced, there ar^ 
^ew countries which have preferved their origi- 
nal and primitive inhabitants pure and unmix- 
ed. TIarough the world, the fame avarice and 
ambition which incite individuals to encroach 
on each other's property, have inftigated na- 
tions one againft another ; and the confequence 
of this clalhing of interells and powers, has beei> 
to introduce into ftates a foreign conqueror, 
•who, now an infolent ufurper, has defpoiled the 
yanquifhed nation of the domain nature grant- 
ed them ; and now, a more timid or more civi- 
lized invader, has contented himfelf with fha- 
yoL. I- E ring 
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ting in advantages rrfufed him by his native 
foil. We fometiraes fee different races of inha- 
bitants fettling themfelves in the fame country* 
who, adopting the fame manners and interefts, 
have united in the mod intimate alliances ; but 
more generally we find them divided by politi- 
cal or Tcligious prejudices, and remarining per- 
petually diftina:. In the firft cafe, the' different 
races, lofmg tlieir diftinguifhine charaders, have 
formed an homogeneous people, among whom 
no traces of the revolution can be traced ; in 
the fecond, living diftind, their perpetuated dif- 
ferences are become a monument which has^ 
outlived ages, and which, in fome calcs may 
fupply the filence of hiftory. 

This is the cafe with £gypt : deprived^ threc- 
and-twenty centuries ago, of her natural pro- 
prietors, fhe has feen her fertile fields fuceeffive* 
ly a prey to^Perfians, Macedonians, Romans, 
Greeks, Arabs, Georgians, and, at length, to 
thofe Tartars, diftinguifhed by the name of Ot- 
toman Turks. Several of them have kft vef^ 
tiges of their tranfient pofTeflron ; but as they 
have been blended in fuccefSon, they have been 
fo confounded as to render it very difficult to 
difcriminate their refpeftive chara^ers. Stilly 
however, in the inhabitants of Egypt, four prin-' 
cipal races, of different origin may be traced. 

The firfl, and mod general, is the Arabs^ 
which may be again divided into three clafTes. 
Firf^, the poflerity of thofe who, on the con- 
quefl of Egypt by Amrou, in the year 640^ 
came from the Hedjaz, and every part of Ara- 
bia, to fettle in this country. Famous for its 

fruits 
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fruitfulnefs, every one was anxious to polTefs 
lands in it, and the Delta was Toon overfpread 
■with foreigners, to the prejudice of the van- 
<jui(hed Greeks. This lirft race appears among 
the prefent clafs of fellahs, or hufbandmen, and , 
axtizans, who dill retain fome charadeiiRic fea- 
tures of their anceftors, but are taller and ft outer, 
the natural effe^ of a more plentiful nouriih- 
xnent than that of the deferts. In general, the 
peafants reach the height of 5 feet 4 inches, and 
many among them attain to 5 feet 6 or 7 inches; 
which is near 5 feet 8, or 5 feet 10 or 11 inches, 
Englilh meafure ; the French foot (meant thro' 
this work,) being to the £nglilh as 14410 135. 
They are mufcular, though not flelhy and cpr- 
pulent, as men will be who are hardened to fa- 
tigue. Their fkin, tanned by the fun, ia almoft 
black, but their countenances have nothing dif- 
agreeable. The greateft part of them have fine 
oval heads, large proje^ing foreheads, and, 
under a dark eyebrow, a black, funken, but 
brilliant eye ; the nofe large, though not aqui- 
line ; well fhaped mouths, and univerfally hne 
teeth. The inhabitants of great towns, are 
more mixed, and have a lefs uniform and mark- 
ed phyJlognomy. Thofe of the villages, on the ' 
contrary, making no alliances but in their own 
families, have more general and uniform cha- 
ra<5teriftics, and fomething of ferocity in their 
air, which originates in the paffions of a mind 
foured by the perpetual war and tyranny with 
which they ard furrounded* 

A fecond clafs of Arabs is the Africans, or 

Occidentals, (in Arabic magarhe, the plural of 

■> ' h 2 magrebii 
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f/ra^rehij weflern,) whvo have ai rived at differentx 
periods, and under difFer^Int chiefs, and united 
to ^ the former; like them, they are defcended 
from the Minfaimen conquerors, who expelled" 
the Greeks from Mauritania ; they alfo exercife^' 
agiiculture and trades ; but are more efpecially 
numerous in the Said, where they have villages, 
and even diflind fovereigns of their ovm. 

The third clafs is that of the Bedoutns^ (in A- 
rabic hedaouu formed o*' hid^ defert, country with- 
out habitations,) ^r inhabitants of the deferts^ 
known to the ancients by the name of Scenites^ 
which means dwellers in tents. Some of thefe,. 
difperfed in families, dwell in rocks, caverns,, 
ruins, and fequeftered places where there is wa- 
ter ; others, collecfted in tribes, encamp under 
low and fm oaky tents, and fpend their lives in 
perpetual joUrneyings, at times in the defert, at 
other times on the banks of the river ; having 
x\o other attachment to the foil than- what arifes 
from their own fafety, or the fubfiftence of their 
flocks. Tribes of them arrive every year af-%, 
ter the inundation, from the centre of Africa, 
to profit by the fertility of the country, and in 
the fpring retire into the defert ; others refide 
conftantly in Egypt, where they farrti' lands, 
wliich they fow, and annually change. All of ' 
them obferve ftated limits among themfelves, 
which they never pafs, on pain of war. They" 
all lead nearly the fame courfe of life, and have 
the fame cuftoms and manners. Poor and ig- 
norant, th*; Bedouins preferve an original cha* 
ra(5ler diiiincfl from the neighbouring nations. 
Pacific in their camp, they are every where elfe 
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ih an h^bituul ftate of hoftility. The hufband- 
men, whom ihey pillage, deleft thcrn ; the tra- 
vellers, whom ih^y rob, fp^ak ill of them ; and 
.the Turks who fear theln, endeavour to cor- 
rupt and divide them. It Is calculated that 
the various tribes of them in Egypt would fot*m 
a body of thirty thoufand horlbmen ; but thefe 
are fo difperfed and dilunited, that they are con- 
lidered as vagabonds and fobbers. 
' Tfh^ Copts fortn the fecond race of inhabi- 
tants, called in Arabic, ei Kobt. Several fami- 
lies 6f tfiefe are in. the Delta ; but the greater 
number dwell in the Said, where they in fome 
ihftan'ces bcciipy whole village*. Hiftory and 
tradition acted theif defcent froih the people 
>rt^hom the Arabs' conquered, that is, from that 
miiture of Egyptians, Perfiims, and particular- 
ly Greeks, who, under the Ptolemies ^nd Con- 
flan tines, were fo long mafterS of Egypt. They 
differ from the Arabs in their religion, which is 
Chriiliiinity ; but they are again diftinguiflied 
from other Chriftians by theit let^, being Euty- 
chians. Their adherence to this herefy, has 
btought petfecutions on them oil the part of th6 
"other Greeks, which has occa(iofted i^n irrecon- 
cileable breach. When the Arabs conquered 
the country, they took advantage of thefe arti- 
inofities, to enfeeble both. The Copts have, 
however, expelled their rivals ; and, as they 
BsiVe been always intimately acquainted with 
the interior parts of the country, they are now 
the depofitari^s of the regiilers of the lands and 
tribes. Utider the name of ^rilersi they ate 
fhe iutendants, fecretaries, and collectors of go- 
^ E 3 vernment. 
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vernment, at Cairo. Thefe writers, whom tlj^ , 
Turks defpife, and whom the peafantshate and 
opprefs, form a kind of feparate body, the head 
of which is the writer to the principal Bey. He 
Uifpofes of idl places in that department^ which, 
according to the nature of the Turkifh govern* 
ment,^ he confers on the bed bidder. It is alledged 
that the name of Copts^ is taken from the city cf 
Copt OS ^ whither it has been aflerted they retired 
from the tyranny of the Greeks ; but I am in- 
clined to believe it has a more natural and an-. 
cient origin. The Arabic term Kohti^ a Copt, 
feems to me an evident corrupt'on of the Greek 
word Ai'gotipti'OSy an Egyptian : for the ^ was 
pronounced ouy among the Greeks formerly, 
and the Arabs having neither p nor g before ^ , 
0^ u^ always fubftitute k and h for thefe letters ; 
the Copts are then properly the remains of the 
ancient Egyptians ; and tliis is the more pro- 
bable, fmce we find them in the Said before the 
time of Dioclelian, and it is certain the Greeks 
were lefs. numerous in the Said than the Delta. 
Stiii farther, if we confider the diliingnifhing 
features of this race, we (hall find them all cha- 
raderized by a fort of yellowifh du il<:y com- 
plexion, neither Grecian nor Arabian ; they 
have all a puflFed vifage, fwoln eyes, flat nof::.s, 
and thick lips, in Ihort the very countenance of 
a Mulatto. 1 was firft tempted to afciite this 
to the climate; for the countenance cf toe ne- 
groes repi efcnts exa<511y that flate of contra cm ou 
which our faces affume when llrongly ufFe<5lcd 
by licat. The eye-brows are knit, the cheeki. 
rife, the eye-lids contraded, and the mouth is. 

* <iIflorted. 
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^S^o^edf This contraction, to which the fea- 
tures are perpetually expofed*in the hot climates . 
of the. negroes, is the peculiar charadlerillic of, 
tfiejr countenance. Excefllve cold, wind and 
ibow has the fatne effed, and thus wediJcover 
the fame faces among the Tartars ; while, in 
tbe temperate zones, where thefe extremes aie. 
upknown, the features aie lengthened, tlie eyes-* 
Icls prominent, and the countenance more ex- ' 
panded. But when I faw the fphynx, I could 
not help thinking that monfter furnifhed the 
trae folution of the enigma: when 1 obferved^ 
that its features were precifely thofe of a negro^ 
I recollefted the remarkable pafikge of Hero- 
dfotus, where he ffiys, " For my part, I believe 
•* the Colchi to be a colony of Egyptians, be- 
•♦ caufe, hke them, they have black .ikins and 
•* frizzled hair :" that is, that the ancient E- 
gyptians were real negroes, of the fame fpecies 
with the natives of Africa ; and although, after 
niixing for fo. many ages with the Greeks and 
Komans; they have loft the intenfity of their 
fiill colour, yet they ftill retain ilrong marks of. 
their original conformation. ^* 

This remark may be carried (lill farther ; and 
it may be laid down as a general principle, that 
the features are a kind of monument which, in 
many cafes, elucidate and afcertain the tefti- 
Hjony of hiftoiy, concernitig the origin of na- 
tions. Among us, a diftance of nine hundred 
years has not been able to efface thofe marks ' 
-which diftinguilhed the inhabitants of Gaul ft om 
thofe northern invaders, who, ynder Charles the^ 
Grofs> fettled themfelves in our richeft provinces. * . 

Travellers' 
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Travellers from NornVandyt*6 t)eiltflark, ^t€ ii 
fionifhed at the extreme refemblance df the inha^ 
bitanls of thofe two countries, which ftill fubiifts, 
notwithftanding the diftance of tinies and places. 
The fame remark may be made as to Franco- 
ttia and Burgundy; and throughout England, 
France, and every other country, the i]iTtl€ 
proofs of emigration are t6 be traced in thtf 
features of the inhabitants. Do not the Jew^, 
"wherever they refide, carry v^'ith them diftirt- 
guifliing marks which cannot be effaced ? Tn 
thofe (lates where the nobility have defcended 
from a foreign people, inttdduced by conqufift, 
if thofe nobles form no alliance \Vith the natives, 
they win always remain diftin(5l in their peifohs 
and features. The Calmiic race is, for this 
reafon, extremely diftinguifhable kl India; and 
were we to examine attentively the iTarioas rii* 
tibns df Europe^ and the North of Afia^ we 
might poffibly difcover many fimilarities which 
have been I long fince forgot. • • " < 

But as to Egypt : this hiilorical fadi gives ail 
Jnterefting fubjedl of reflexion to^ philofophy. 
How are we amazed when we fee the pirefeflt 
barbarifm and ignorance of the Copts, fprtitig 
from the profound genius of the Egyp^ians^ 
and the brilliant imagination of the Greeks ; 
when we confider that to the race of negtoes* 
at this moment pur flaves, and the obje<5ts of 
our extreme contempt, we owe our arts, fcien- 
ces, and even the ufe of fpeech itfelf ; and when 
we recol\t6t that, amidfl: thofe nations who call 
themfclves the friends of liberty and humanity, 
ihe moft baibarous of flavcries is juftified ; nay 
' thai 
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that It IS even a problem whether the under- 
ftandins: of negroes is of the fame fpecjes with 
that of white people ! 

Language is another monument whofe indi- 
cations are equally jult and inftrudlive. That 
formerly fpoken by the Copts fully confirms 
this obfcrvation. On the one hand, the ihape 
of tbcir letters, and the greater number of their 
wordsy proves that the Greeks during the thou- 
£and years they continued in Egypt, have left 
deep marks of their power and iniiuence ; but,. 
on the other hand, the Coptic alphabet con- 
tains Bvt letters, and the language a number 
of words, which may be confidcred as the re- ' 
jnatns of the ancient Egyptian. Thefe words^ 
critically examined, have a'fenfible analogy, 
-with the dlale<5ts of the ancient neighbouring na- 
tions, fuch as Arabs, Ethiopians, . Syrians, and- 
even the inhabitants of the banks of the Euphra-^ 
tcs ; nor can it be denied that all thcfe Ian- • 
^oages are derived from one common fource* 
For more than three centuries, that of the Copts , 
has fallen into dlfufe. The Arabs, diidaining 
the language of the nations they fubdued, im- 
pofcd on them, along with their yoke, the ne- . 
ceflity of learning that.of their conquerors. This 
obligation became a law, when, about the end 
of the fird century of the Hcjira, the. Caliph 
Waled I. prohibited the ufe of Greek through- 
out all Im empire. From that time the Arabic ^ 
became general ; and the other languages, con« , 
fined to hooks, fubfifted only for the learned, . 
who negIe<?Eed them. Such has been the fate 
of the Coptic ; the priefts and monks no .longer. 

under- 
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cindcrftand it, in their fcriptures and religioui 
books ^vh ere alone it exi(!s; and in Egypt, as 
in Syria, every perfon whether Mahometan 6f 
Chriltian, fpeaks Arabic, nor is any other lin- 
^uage underftood in their countries. 

Some important remarks in geography and 
hiftory, here occnr. Travellers, in defcribing 
the countrtes they have feen, frecjuently find it 
neceflary, to employ feme words of the lan- 
guage ; particularly in mentioning the pfoper 
names of natiotis, men, cities, rivers, and the 
natural prodnAions peculiar to each country ; 
from hence this inconvenience has arifen, that 
by conveying the -words of one language in the 
characters of another, they have fo difigured 
them, as to render them difficult to be knovvn. 
This has beert remarkably the cafe with rcfped 
to the countries of which I treat ; and, in books 
of travels and geography, the confequenc'e has 
been an incredible and inexplicable confufiOn. 
An Arab, who fhould learn French, would not 
know ten words of his own language in our 
maps, and, when we ourfelves have learnt A- . 
Tabic, vee ftdi the fame inconvenience. The 
caufes of this are various. 

Firft, their ignorance of the Arabic language, 
and efpecially of the pronunciation ; which oc^ 
cafions th^irear, unaccuftomed to foreign founds, 
to make a vicious comparifon of them with thofe 
of their own language, even the learned Po- 
cocke, notwithftariding hi^ great knowledge of 
^oriental books, could never want an interj^re- 
ter; and very lately Vonhaven, Profeffor of 
Arabic ia Penm^tk, could not Underftand the 
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fatam alai cor% (good- morrow) when te arrived 
ia Egypt ; and his young companion ForfkaU 
at the end of one year, had made much greater 
progrefs than he had. 

Agf^in, feveral founds, have nothing analo- 
gous to them in the language in which they 
attempt to convey them. This the French ex- 
perience every day in the thoi the Englifli, and 
ia x)[iGJota of the Spaniards. Without hearing,- 
it is impoiUble for any man to form an idea of 
theie ; but this difficulty is ftill more in the 
Arabic, in which there are three vowels, and 
feven or eight confonants, to which Europeans 
are entire Grangers. Ho^ then is it poffible to 
teprefent them, fo as to retain their genuine" 
founds and not confound them with others al- 
together different ? 

A third fource of confufion lias been raifed 
by writers who have compiled books and maps. 
In gathering their information from all the 
Euiopeg^ns who have travelled in the Eaft, they 
have adopted the orthography of proper names, 
■fucb as they found it in the author they con- 
fulted* without confidering that the different 
nations of Europe, though they all ufe Roman 
charaiflers, found them differently. — For in- 
flance* the u of the Italian^ is not the u of the 
French, but ou- Their gh .is founded like gu^ 
and their r, tch : hence a feeming diverfity cf 
nances, which are, in fa<5t, the f^ime. Thu^, 
that W-hat fhould be written in French chaik, 
or chek^ is varioufly expreired by fckd^ fkekh, 
fchechf fckkt according as the word has been 
Jakenfrom Englifh, German, or Italian v;riters, 

witlx 



'v^\t%. '^hom Jh, fch^ fc, are refp€<5Hvely ibonJcd 
Yikt our <r/'<?. A Pole would write fzech^ and a 
Spaniard ^^(7. This difference of the final y,^i^f 
and i^, arifes from the Arabic letter being 
the Spanifh joia^ or German ch the (bund of 
\vhich is unknown to the Englifh, French, or 
Italians. Hence the Englifh write Rooda^ for 
th6 name of the ifland, which the Italians write 
Ruda, and which we, like the Arabs, fhould 
pronounce Rouda; Pococke writes 6a rammeef0r 
hararfih a robber ; and Niebuhr dsjebel for djMf 
a mountain ; that Danville, who has made 
great ufe of Englifh memoirs, writes Sham for 
■ Cham,, Syria ; ^ivddi for ouadi, a valley ; and a 
thoufand other inflances. 

This has introduced a great confufion in 
orthography ; and, if it be not corredcd, the 
fame uncertainty will prevail in mbdcrn writer? 
which we fo juftly complain of in the ancients, 
who, by their ignorance of the barbarous lan- 
guages, and their rage for accommodating the 
-founds to the tafle of the Greeks and Romans, 
have deftroyed every trace of the original names^ 
and deprived us of an invaluable method of dif- 
covering the ancient ftate of things in that now 
fubfifting. The French is fubjed: to the fame 
delicacy ; it disfigures every thing, and our car 
Teje(fls, as barbarous, whatever it is not accuf- 
tomed to. It would not do to introduce ne\^ 
charjiders ; but it miglit not be amifs to ap; 
proach, as much as poffible, the found of 1:hofe 
we would exprefs, and reprefent them by tbofe 
of our letters which are befl adapted, adding 
ferae certain marks to them. Were this dc^^^ 

by 



^Y eVery n^Hoii, there vrould be hit one no- 
taeuciature, and thi« would be a firft ftep to- 
wards an invention, which is every day more 
wanted, and moreeafy tocffe^, 2l general aipha- 
^bet^ adapted to all latigoages, at lead to Euro- 
j>ean. In the courfe of my ^^ork I arofd as 
much as pofiible Arabic words ; but when un- 
der the neceffity, of introducing them, let not 
the reader be forprifed, if I ofteh depart froitx 
the orthography of the generality of travellers. 
Judging from what they have written, we (hould 
be led to think, that not one of them has known 
even the true pronunciation of Arabic, or how 
to convey the founds of that language in our 
Chara^fters. But to return to the'fubjidt. 

A third elafs of inhabitants are the l^Urks^ 
•who are the mafters of the country^ or at leaft 
anfwcr that title. The name of Turk^ was not 
originaUy peculiar to the nation to which it rs 
now aipplied : it denoted, all the hordes in gene- 
ral, difpcrfed to the eaft, and even to the north, 
of the fcafpian Sea, as far as Lake Aral, ovet 
thofe vaft countries which from them arc de- 
nominated Tourk-eflan ; \fh\ch. is a^ Perfian word,; 
iignifying country, and is ufed as a termination 
to proper fian>es ; as in Arab-ejian, Frank-efiaui 
and we may add Kourdejimi^ and Indojlarit &c. 
Thefe are the fame people, who were diftid-. 
guifhed by the ancient Greeks by the namts of 
Parthians, Maffagetae and even of Scythians, 
for which we have fubftituted that of Tartars- 
A nation of wandering fhepherds, like the Be- 
douin Arabs ; they have been in every age, 
brave and formidable warriors. Neither Cyios 

t©fc. I. r not 
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nor Alexander could fubdge them. But the 
Arabs were more fortunate. About eighty 
years after Mahomet, they invaded, by order 
pf the Caliph Waled 1. the country of tjie Turks, 
and, impofed their religion on them : they even 
obliged them to pay tribute. But the empire 
falling into confufion, the rebel governors had 
recourfe to their aid to refift the power of the 
Caliphs, and they took a concern in every con* 
left ; nor were they long in acquning the af* 
cendant this might be expected to give them : 
/or, continually encamped, and arms in their 
hands, they became a warlike people, and ini? 
jiated in every military manoeuvre. Like th$ 
"Bedouins, they live in tribes, or camps» called, 
in their language, Qrdou^ of which "we have 
imade horde ; and thefe tribes, whether allied or 
jat .variance, according to their feveral interefts, 
Vere perpetually at war. Hence, in their hiii- 
tory, feveral nations, all called Turks, are al- 
ternately attacking, deilroying and expelling 
ieach other. To avoid this confufion, I ihall 
confine the name of Turk tp thole of Conftan- 
tinople, and give that of Turkmam to their pre- 
iieceflbrs. 

' Several hordes of Turkmans, then, having 
been introduced int;o the Araoian empire, ibon 
proceeded to give law to thpfe who called them 
|n, either as mercenaries, or allies. Tfiis the 
Caliphs themfelves experienced in a remarkable 
manner. Motazam, brother and fucceiTor of 
Almamoun, in 834, having taken a body of 
Turkmans for his guards, faw himfelf compels 
Jed to quit Bagdad on account of their diforders;; 
' • . and 
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aii(^, after him, their power and infolence in- 
creafed fo ihuch, that they btcame the difpofers 
nf the throne and life of their Princes, and mur- 
dered-three of them in lefs than thirty years. 
'Vht Caliphs, when delivered from this firft bon- 
dage, did not profit by their experience ; for, 
about the year 9 3 5, Radi B'ellah having again re- 
figned his authority to a Turkman, his fuccef-* 
fors were entangled in their former chains, and 
guarded by the Emirs-el-omara ; pofTefled only 
the Ihadow of power. During the diforders of 
this anarchy, a multitude of Turkman hordes 
penetrated into the empire, and founded diffe- 
rent independent ftates, in the Kerman, and the 
Korafan ;,at Iconiam, Aleppo, Damafcus, and 
in Egypt. 

'Till this time, the pfefent Turks diftinguifii-- 
ed by the name of Ogouziam^ had remained to 
the eaft of the Cafpian, and toward the Djihoun ; 
but, about the beginning-of the thirteenth cen- 
tury, Djenkiz-kan having united all the tribes 
of Upper Tartary againft' the princes of Balk ' 
and Samarcand, the Ogouzians did not wait 
for the Mogoh, but began their march under 
their Chief Soliman, and, driving their herds' 
before them, encamped (in 1214) in the Adcr- _ 
bejan, about fifty thoufand horfenien.: The- 
Mogols follpwing, puihed them ftill farther in- 
to the weft, into Armenia. Soliman being" 
drowned (in 1220), in attempting to pafs' 
the Euphrates on horfeback, Ertogtul, his fon 
facceeded, and advanced into the plains of Afia 
Minor, allured by the abundance of pafturage 
tijey afforded. There, the good condud of this 
F' 2 • - ' chief* 



chief procured him a power and refpe^ which 
made his alKance conned by other Princei. A- 
n>ong thefe was thf Turkman Alan^l-din, Saltan 
of Iconiuxn. Ala-el-din» now old, and haraf- 
fed by the Tartars of Djenbi2-kan> granted lands 
to die Turks under Ertogrul, and appointed 
their Chief general of ^11 bis troops. Eitogrul 
merited tb< con^ence of the Sultan, and van- 
^ifhing the Mogols, he acqiuired iWll greater 
power and reputation, and tranfmitted his ho- 
nours to Offpan his fon, who received from A-- 
la-fll-din* fu^ceflbr of the former of that iMuue, 
the KofetaUf drum, a»d borfe^taaU, the fyrabols 
of command among all the Tartars. This Of- 
man to diftingnifthis followers, from the others, 
gave them the name of Ofinanlesy from which 
we have made" OtUmartf* ; this new name foon 
became formidable to the Greeks of ConAanti- 
siople, from whom Ofman conq nered a fuffi* 
cient territory to ere^ a powerful kingdom. He 
foon gave it that tttkf by afTtiming, in 1300, 
tl|e dignity of Sultettf iignifying abfolute fove- 
?:eig«. 

No peffon is ignorant how his ftrccefibrs, the 
heirs of hi? ambition and a<ftivity, continued to 
aggra^di^e themfelves at the expence of tie 
Gredcs ;. till, deprii^ing them of whok proving 
c&i'> ift Europ0 and Afia, they at length inclofed 
them in the walls of Gonitantinople ; and Ma- 
|K>n>€t II. ioft of Amurath, taking pofleffion of 
^hat city itt I453» aontbilated this krranch of the 

Roman 
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Rem an empire. The, Turk$^ now difengj^ed 
frpm the aSairs of Europe, turped their ambi- ? 
tious arms againft the fouthern provinces. Bag. ; 
dad, fubjugated by the Tartars, had been with- 
out Caliphs from 1329,^ when Holagoukan, a 
defcendant of Djenkiz, put an end to the Cali- 
ph at in the perfon of Moftazem ; but a new 
power, eftablilhed in Perfia, had fucceeded 
tp a part of their territories; and another, form- 
ed in Egypt, fo early as the tenth century, and 
fubfilUng, at that time, under the name of Mam- 
louks, had taken poifeffion of Syria. 

The Turks refolved to defpoil thefe two rival ?• 
Bjazid, Mahomet's fon, executed this plan in.^ 
part, by taking Armenia from the Sofi of Per- . 
i^, and Selim fiis fon completed it, by vanquifh- 
ing the Mamlouks. This Sultan having drawn i 
them near to Aleppo, in 15 17, under pretext 
of afking their afliftance in the Perfian war, fud- 
denly turned fiis arms againft them, and took 
from them, firft Syria, and then Egypt, whi- 
ther he purfued them. From that time the Turks 
eftablifhed themfelves in that country; but^there 
are not^many of them among the villages* We 
feldom meet with any individuals of that nation, 
e^^cept at .Cairo ; there they exercife the artS;/ 
and occupy the religious and military employ-, 
ments.' Formerly uiey alfo were advanced to 
pofts under government, but, during tlie laft 
thirty years, a tacit revolution has taken place, . 
which, without depriving them of the title, has 
ftript them of all the reality of power. 

Vhh has, been brought about by a fourth and 

lad race, of which it n6w remains for us^ 
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to« fiHSafc Borti at the foot of Mount CaucaftlSi 
they afe diftingiiiihcd from the other inhabitarrt^ 
by the flflxen poldut of their hair, entirely dhfe- 
Teiit fratn ih^t of the natives of Egypt, Theio 
were dtfcovered there by the Cxuladers in the 
thirteemh century, and called by them Mamc- 
lus, or, more corredly, Mainkmks. After ha* 
TiBg been almoft annihilated for 25a years, by 
the Ottomans, they have found means to regain 
thck confeqnence. The hiftory of this clafsof 
ibldiers, the events which firft brought ihcm in- 
to Egypt, the manner they ha?e continued, and 
TQ-eftablilhed thenAfclves in that country, and their 
govern menu, are political ph^enomenit fo truly 
5rigl^liir, that* they are well entitled to a few 
pages in gi^mj- a more p^rtxcnl^r account rf 
the»h 
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j^ita0 p/ik hrfiary effhc Waxfihukf. 

THEOreck^of Conftantinople, debafed by an 
arbitrary an4 brgotted government, had feen, in 
tike ioiirfe pf the ffiverith c?ptury, the fine ft pro- 
vinces: of theii" emjiire 4U a prey to a new peo- 
ple. The Arabs, in^merf by religious fanati- 
cifttti iind ftill more by thc'luzyiies to which 
they bad hitherto been flrangers, conquered, 
xvithin eighty years, ^11 the north of Africa, as 
f4r iS the Catiatiesi a'lidthe fomh of Afia^ to 
\ ' ' '- > •:.... vi : tlie 
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the river Indus, and the Tartaiian deferts. But 
their Prophet, who prelcribed them their ablu- 
ttons, falls, and prayers, did not teach them ei- 
ther the fcience of legiflation, or tliofc principles 
of natural morality which are the folid bafis of 
empires and focieties. The Arabs imderftood 
how-to conquer, but not to govern : wherefore, 
the ill conftiUifled edifice of their power foon 
inouldered into ruins. The vaft empire of the 
Caliphs, pafTing from defpotiim to an«irchy, was 
difmembered on every quarter ; and the ternpo- 
ral governors, undeceived as to the fan<5tity of 
their fpiritual chief, every where eftablilLed 
themfelves as'fovereigns, ^nd formed indepen- 
dent ftates. 

• Egypt foon followed this example ; though 
/it was not till 969, that a legular power wase- 
re<5ted in the perfon of princes, wha> taking the 
name of Fatmite Caliphs, dliputed, even the ti- 
tle with thofe of Bagdad. Tlie latter, at this 
time, deprived of their authority, by the Turk- 
men foldiers, were incapable of oppoihig their 
pretentions* -Thus did the Egyptian Caliphs 
obtain i^eaceable poffeiTIon of that fertile coun- 
try, of which they might have formed a power- 
ful ftate.;: Biit the hiftory 6f the Arabs uniform^ 
ly proves thap this nation never under ftood the 
fcience of government. The princes x)f Egypt^ 
no lefs defpotic than thofe of Bagdad, proceed- 
ed, by fimilar fteps, to the fame end. They 
became parties in tlie difputes of religious fe6^s; 
they even ereded new parties, and endeavoured 
lo ijiake profelytes by perfecution. One of 
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tbem, named Hakem b'amr ellah^ or Governor fy, 
the command of pod. This man was the apoftle 
of the Drufes, He was fo abfurdly extravagant 
as to declare hinifelf an incarnate God; and, 
barbarous enough to fet fire to Cairo, for his 
entertainment. Others vfrafted the public trea- 
fury in acapiiclousluxurj. The opprclfed peo- 
' pie held them in abhorrence ; and their courti-. 
e'rs, emboldened by their weaknefs, were eager 
to fliare the fpoils. Thus it happened to Ad-^ 
h"ad-el-diiy ^he laft of that race. Having be^n 
invaded by the crufaders, who had impofed a 
tribute on him, one of his generals, who had 
been difmiifed his fervice, threatened to deprive 
him of a power of which he ihewed himfelf fo 
upworthy. Knowing, that h(f could not refift 
by himfelf, and unable to confide in a nation 
he had alienated from him, he had recourse 
to foreigners. In vain did reafon and ex- 
perience dictate to him that thefe, once his 
defenders, would foon become his mafters ; 
Qne id\(Q ftep necertarily produced a fecond. 
He called in that tribe of Turkmans who had 
enilaved the Bagdad caliphs, and implored the 
aid of Nour-el-din, the.fovereign of Aleppo, 
■who, already ravaging Egypt, halkned to fentl , 
an army into that country, Thefe tVoops effect 
tualiy delivered Adhad from the tribute of the 
Flanks, and the menaces of his general. But 
the Caliph foon found he had only changed e- 
nemies ; they left him but the fhadow of pow- 
er; and Selah el-din, who took the command 
of the army in 1 171, ftrangled him. Thus, the^ 
Egyptian Arabs were fubjeded to -ftranffcrs,' 

whofe 
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whofs piiTices began a new dynafty in the per-' 
fon of Selah-el-din. 

While theft things were going on in Egypt, 
and the crofaders were, by their ill-condu^, 
laying the foundation o£ their expulfion from 
Syria, other revolutions were hatching in upper ' 
Afia. Djenkiz-Kan, the lole chief of almoft . 
^11 the Tartar hordes, only waited a favourable 
opportunity to invade the neighbouring ftate.s i 
an iflfult committed on fome merchants, under ' 
his protection, made htm refolve to turn hi$ 
arms again ft the Sultan of Balk, and the eaft- 
ern pait of Perfia ; and thefe countries, abotrt 
the year 121 8, became the theatre, of one of 
the moft bloody deVaftations recorded in hifto. 
ry. The MogoU, pillaging, burning, and mur- 
dering, without diftin^ion, either or age or fer, 
reduced the whole country of Sihoun, as far as 
the Tigris, to a heat> of afties ; and pjtfling to 
the north of th^ Cafpian fea, extended their ra- 
vages even into Ruflla and the Cuban. This ' 
expedition, which happened in 1220, eventual- 
ly introduced the Mamlouks into Egypt. The 
l^artars, vi^'eary of madUcre, had brought back 
with them a prodigious quantity of young 
d'AveSy of both fexes ; their camps, and the 
piarkets of x^fia, were full of them. The fuc- 
ceffors oJ[ Selah-el-din, who, as Turkmans, cor- 
ref ponded with the coafts of the Cafpian fea, 
obferving tiiat tliey had now an opportunity of 
forming at a cheap rate, a body of foldiers of 
tried courage, and remarkable beauty ; about 
the year 1230, one of them purchafed twelve 
^ouT^nd of thefe young men, who were Tcher- 

kaffcr 
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Icafles, (Clrcaffians), Mingrelians and Abazans* 
He trained them up to military exercifes, and 
fqon formed a body of the handfomeft, and 
beft foldiers in Afia, though at -the fame time, 
the moft mutinous, as he very foon experien- 
ced. This foldiery, Hke the Pretorian bands, 
foon gave laws to their mafter.- Tlicy became 
ftill more infolent under his fuccefTor, whom, 
in 1250, they depofed, and, fhortly after the 
difafter of Saint Louis, killed the laft Turkman 
prince, and fubftituted one of their own chiefs, 
■with the title of Sultan, retaining themfelves 
that of Mamlouks, which fignifies military,, 
flaves ; Mamlouk being the participle paffive of 
malak^ to poffefs, fignifies one pofcjed by, or the 
property of, another ; which gives th€ fenfe of 
Jlave. But thefe are to be diftinguifhed from , 
domeftic flaves, or blacks, who are called Ahd. 
This is that militia of flaves, converted into 
defpot^, who, for many centuries, have given 
law to Egypt. From their firfl ere(^ion, the . 
efFeds correfponded with the means. With no . 
other bond of union than momentary, intereft, 
or public right to authority, but that of con-v 
queft, the Mamlouks ruled by the violence of " 
a. licentious and infolent foldiery. The firft 
leader whom they chofe, having found em- 
ployment for their turbukitt fpirit in the con- 
queft of Syria, reigned feventeen years ; but 
fmce his time not one of them has governed fo 
long, "^rhe fword, bow-ftring, or poifon, pub- . 
lie murder, or private aflafllnation, have end- 
ed a feries of tyrants, forty-feven of whom are 
enumerated in the fpace of two bundr^d and 
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fifty-feven years. At length, in 1 5 1 7, Sclinri, 
Sultan of the Otton)an&, having hanged Tou- 
mam Bey, their laft chief, put a period to that 
dynafty. 

By the principles of Turkifh policy, Selim 
fJiould have exterminated the whole body of 
Mamlouks ; but moje refined politics led hini, 
in one inftance, to de]»art from that fanguina- 
ry cuftom. He was lenlible that had he efta- 
blilhed a Pacha in Egypt, with equal authori- 
ty as the Pachas in the other provinces, the dif- 
tancc from the capital would be a ftrong temp- 
tation to revolt. To prevent this, he proje<fled 
fuch a form of government, that the power e- 
qually diftributed among the difFerent members 
of the ftate, fhould preferve fuch an equilibri- 
um as to make them all dependent on himfelf. 
The remnant of the Mamlouks, who had efcat- 
ped his firft maifacre, appeared proper for this 
purpofe ; and he next eflablilhed a Divan, o^ 
Council of Regency, confillingof the Pacha and 
the chiefs of the feven military corps. The of- 
^ce of Pacha was to notify to this council the 
orders of the Porte, to forward the tribute to 
Conftantinople, to prote<5b the country again ft 
foreign enemies, and to counterad the ambi- 
tious views of different parties ; on the other 
hand, the Members of the Council pofleffed the 
right of rejeding the orders of the Pacha, oh 
affigning their reafons, nay, even of depofmg 
him ; they alfo rauft ratify all civil or political 
ordinances. From the Mamlouks, it was a- 
greedahat the twenty-four governors, or Beys 
cf the provinces, fhould be chofen : to them 

^* ' : ■ Ws 



was towimitted the care of reftraining tte A- 
rabs, coDeding the tributes, and all the civil 
gov^:rnment ot-the country ; but their authori- 
ty was purely paffive, and they were only the 
inftruments of the deterniinationof the council. 
One of them, refiding at Cairo, was to affume 
the title of Skaikelbeled *, which fliould be ren- 
dered Governor of the cith in a civil fenfe^ that 
is to fay, without any tnilitary po^^er. 

The Sultan alfo ellablifbed tributes, one de- 
fign of which was to pay twenty thoufand in- 
fantry, and a corps of tvvelve thoufand caval- 
ry, in the country \ the other, to provide for 
Mecca and Medina, the fupplies of corn necef- 
fary for thetn ; and the third, to fwell the Kafn?, 
or treafury of Conftantinople, and to {u^p^rt 
the luxury of the feraglio. In other refpeds, 
the peopile, who were to provide for thefe ex- 
pences, were confidered as M. Savary very well 
Obferves, raerely paffive agents, and remain in 
fubjedion as heretofore, to all the rigours of 
military defpotifm. 

This form of goVeranhent fully anfwerpd the 
views of Selim, fince it has fubfifted about two' 
centuries ; but within the laA fifty years, the 
Porte having relaxed froin its vigilance, in- 
novations have taken place, the Mamlouks have 
become mafters of all the vrealth and ftrength 
• of the country, aiKj, in a word, - gained fuch 
an afcendancy over the Turks, that the power 
of the latter is quite reduced. To underftand 

this 

• !ihsaik properly iigcifies an old ir.an, feiiior ppU ; it 
has the fame ucccptatioa in the Eait a» amopg tt», f&vi 
mcjuia a lord or chtjf, 
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this revolution, tve muft -attend to- the mahner 
ia'whi<;h the Mamlouks have been continued 
and inereaied in Egypt.- 

ObiifEving ^hem to-have exited in this coun- 
try fcAferal hundred years, we Ihould be led to 
fuppoiettheir race is prcferved by the ordinary- 
means ; *but if their tirft edablifhment was lin- 
gular,, their continuation is not lefs fo. For 
five hundred and fifty years- in which 'there have 
been Maailouks in Egypt, not one of them has' 
left fubfiftiag iiTue ; one family never exifts in the 
fecond generation ; ^all their children perilh in 
the ill ft or ^cond vdeicent. The fame thing 
happens with the Tui;JcSr; and it is remarkable, 
that they can only focure the continuance of 
th^r families, by marrying natives, which the 
Mamlouks have always difdained. 

The wives of the Mamlouks, are, like the E- 
^yptian wives, flaves brought from Georgia, 
Mingrclia, &c. Tlieir beauty is a conftant to- 
pic among. u^, and we.muft take it for granted. 
But an European, who has only been in Tur- 
key, has no right to give his teftinipny on tlie 
fubjed. Thefe women are kept more inyifible 
there than the others, and to this no doubt their 
reputation for beauty 4s'greatly owing. I had 
an opportunity of gathering fome particulars 
concerning them from the wife of one of ouf 
merchants at Cairo, who, by dealing in the 
laces and ftufs of Lyons, had accefs to all the 
Harems. This lady, who has every opportu- 
nity to form a correct judgment of them, af- 
fured me that, among a thoufand or twelve hun-' 
dredy feled> women flie had feen^ fhe had not 
VOL. K G found 
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found ten real beauties. But the Turks are- not 
di£icult to pleafe, provided a woman be fairr 
ibe b handfome; if Ibe is fat, Ibe is enchanting : 
•^ her coiantenance h like the fnll moon ; her 
** haunches are like culhions/' fay they, to ex- 
prefs the ne plus uHra of beauty. They may be 
ikid to meafure them by the quintal. Thej 
have, beftdes a proverb worthy tne notice of na* 
tbralfft^i ♦^Take a fair female for thy eycs> 
•» but for pl^afure an Egyptian.** Eiptrience 
has proved, that the Northern vfromen are cold- 
er than thofe of the South, in eonftitution. 

Let the naturalift fay why men, weH formed;. 
and married te healthy women^ cannot natu- 
ralize on the banks of the Nile, a race bom at 
the foot of Mount Caucafus ! and let it be re* 
membered, at the fame time, that European 
plants in that country, are equally unable ta 
continue their fpeeics f Sctfne may rcfofe their 
aflent to this extraordinary fadj but it is not 
the lefs certain ; nor does it appear new. The 
ancients made obfervations of the fame naturex^ 
thus, when Hippocrates ^aflerts, that among the 
Scythians and Egyptians, every indivfduju fe» 
fembles anether^ though they are like no other 
nations ; when he adds, that in the countries, 
inhabited by thefe two races, the climate,, fea'- 
fons, elements, and foil, po^eiRs an uniformity 
no where elfe vifible, does he not recognize that 
kind of excluiion of which I fpcak? Wheik 
thefe countries imprefs fo peculiar a charac- 
ter on every thing n^ive to them, is it not a 
reafon why they Ihould rejedk whatever is fo- 
reign ? It fcems, theny that the only means of 
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Iking animals, and plants would be to contrad 
an affinity with the climate, by alliance with 
;the native fpccies; and this, the Mamlouks have 
jconftantly avoided. 

The means therefore by Vliich they are con- 
tinued and multiplied, are the fame by which 
Jthey wete firft eftablifticd ; that is, at death, 
4hcy are replaced by fltives brought from their 
ewn cottHtry. From the time of the Mogols, 
this trade h^s been continujcd on the borders of 
'the Cuban and the Phafis, in the fame manner a« 
an Africa, by the wars amoag the many tribe&» 
And by the roifery of the inhabitants, who fell 
leyen their own children for a livelihood. 

Thefe ilaves, both male and female, carried 
£rft to Con(kntinp(de, are afterwards difperfed 
ithrough the empire, and purchafed by the rich. 
The Turks, when they orer-ran Egypt, ihould 
iindoubtedly have .prohibited this dangerous 
trade : their omitting this has occafioned that 
Tevcrfe of foituue which feems about to difpoA 
Xefs them of their conqucft, and which many 
political errors have been paving the way for. 

For a long time the Porte had negle^d the 
concerns of this province ; and, in order to re- 
ftrain the Pachas, had permitted the Divan to 
jextend its power, till the chiefs of the Janifaries 
and Azabs were le(t their own mafters. Even 
the foldier& become citizens, by :the marriages 
<hey had contfad^ed, were no longer the crea- 
tures of Conftamtinople ; and a change in their 
difcipline increalcd thefe diforders. 

The feven military corps had originally one 

common treafury, and, though the fociety was 

6 2 wealthy 
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wealthy individuals* liavinigf nothir!*^ ar their 
own dilpofal,. could do nqihirig. The chiefs, 
finding their power. circunrj&ribed by this regiS 
lation, had intereit to get it aboliibed, and ob- 
fiined permitlion to poffsfs diltirxft property t 
Innds, and villages. And-, as thefe dependeii 
.on the Mamlouk govemois, it was nece^'ary to 
conciliate them, to prevent their .oppreffionjj. 
From that tii?ie, the BeyR got- an afcendancT 
over the foldiefs, who, till then, had treated 
thwn with difdain ; and this could not but con- 
tinually incre'^re, fince thei*^ governments pro- 
V cured them confiderable riches. Thete they u- 
i'ed in creating therofclves friends and creaturea 
They multiplied their fiaves, and, after en>an- 
CTpating them, employed all their in tere.Q to ad*- 
vance*them in the army, and promote them to 
different employments. Thefe npft arts, retain- 
ing for their refpetSive patrons the flibmiillve re- 
Ipedt common in the Eaft, formed partieii im-> 
plicitly devoted to their will- 
By thefe means, Ibrahim, one of the Kiayas,. 
or veteran colonels oC the Janiikries, about the 
year 1 746, made himfelF, in fa£l, mafter of E- 
gypt ; he had fo multiplied and advanced his 
free men, tliat, of the twenty-four Beys, no 
fewer than eight belonged to his houiehold; 
His influence tr>o was the n)oref)lid, as the Pa- 
cha always left vacancies in the number, in or- 
der to receive the emoluments. On- the mhel* 
"hand, the prefcnts he :beltowe<i. on the officers 
and foldiers of his corps, attached them to his 
inLereil ; and Rhodoan, the moil powerful of 

the 
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Ae Axab colonels, connefting himfclf with him, 
completed his power. 

As the Pacha, could not oppofe this fadlion, 
1he was now a mere phantom, and the orders of 
?the Sultan gave place to thoCc of Ibrahim. 
When he died, in 1757, his houfe, that is, his 
^nfranchifed flaves, divided among themfelves, 
^ut united againft all others, continued to give 
;the law. Rodo^n, v?ho had fucceeded his col- 
ieague, being expelled and flain by a party of 
young Beys, feveral chiefs followed each other 
in a very fliort time. At length, in the year 
1766, Ali Bey, ©ne.of the chief adors in the 
^roubles which abtra^bed the attention of Europe 
;for a number of years,* gained a decided afccn- 
•dency over the others ; and, under the titles of 
Emir-Madj, and Shaik-el-Beled, became abfp- 
lute mafter of the country. The hiftory rf the 
Mamlouks being now intimately conned^ed wit^ 
^is, I (hall beft continue the former, by giving 
an abftrad of the latter. 
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Jhflrail of the Hiftory of All Bey. 

SiHCi this chapter was written, M. Savary ha^s 
publiihed two additional volumes on Egypt, one 
iof which contains the life of this fame Ali Bey. 
Jezpeded to hate found fome particulars to 
G 2 verify 
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-verify or corrcd my own ; hut was mnch afto^ 
tiilhed to perceive, we Ibarcely agrccjl in one 
circumftance. This was fo much the more dif^ 
agreeable to me, as we have already diiFcred on 
leveral other fubje<ftsv and it may I'eem, to many- 
readers, as if 1 made it a tludy to contradict 
that traveller. But, I have no perfonal ac- 
quaintance with M. Savary, and I protein, that 
this forms no part of my charader. How then 
happensiit that, having beenon*the fame fpot, 
and' neccfiapily drawn our materials from like 
iburces) our. accounts Ihould be fo different ? I 
eonfefs I'ana at a lofs to discover the reafon : al! 
1 can fay iBy. that, daring the fix months I lived 
at Cairo, i carefully eaquired of- fuch of our 
merchants, as^ fronri long refidence, and being 
perfons of underftanding, appeared to me likely 
to give the moft authentic account. I found 
they concurred in the principal fa^s^ and I had 
the advantage of.hearing the accounts they gave 
me confirmed by a Venetian merchant (M.C. 
Rofetti) who was a confidential friend of AH 
Bey, and the counfellor and promoter of his 
conne<5lions with the Rufi[ians, and his fchemes 
refpeding the commerce of India. In Syria I 
have mfct with many who had been eye-witnef- 
fes of the principal events in the hiftory of 
Shaik-Daher and Ali Bey ; and, from them», 
have been able to afcertainthe degrep of credit 
due to the information I got in Egypt. Du^^ 
ring eight months that I refided among, the- 
Druzes, I learnt from the Bilbop of Aleppjp, 
formerly Biihop of Acre, a thoufand-^nccdotes, 
the more certajn^.a^ ;Ibt4ihim..Sal)btari the ^ji- 

- niftec 
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Ijifter of Dahcr, was often in his houfe. Tn Pa- 

kftine I have lived with Chriftians and MuiFul- 

.men, who had been officers under Dahcr, were 

at the firft fiege of Yafa (Joppa) with Ali Bey» 

• and defended that place in the fecond againfl: 
^Mohammad Bey. I have been on the Ipot, and 

examined all the neeefiary witnefles. 1 have 

received, hittorical notes from the Venetian a- 

gent at Yafa, v ho had a confiderable concern 

in all thefe ti^ubles. Thefe are the materials 

from which 1 have compiled my narrative. I 

' have, indeed, met with Ibme circumftances dif- 

ierently told ; but from fuch, what hiftory is free ? 

. Are there not ten different accounts of the bat- 

< tie of Fontenoy ? All we can erpeifl is to colleft 

what is moft probable ; for I mu ft acknowledge 

I have been often convinced, how difficult it is 

to afcertain the real truth in any hiftorical fa<5ls. 

I have formerly heard feveral of the ftories 

^related by M. Savary, who cannot be charged 

. with having invented them himfelf, for they are 

. taken^ verbatim^ from an Englifh book, printed 

'.in 1783, entitled /f Bifiory of the Revolt of All 

. Bey, though there are only forty pages appro- 

• priated to that fuhjeft,. the remainder being 
. common-place remarks on the manners and geo- 
. graphy of the country. I was at Cairo when 
' the public papers gave an account of this work ;. 
: and 1 remember well, that when our merchants 
. heard of Maria, wife of Ali Bey \ of the Greek 
, iDapud,. his father ; and finding his fon, as Ja- 
. cob found Jof^ph, they were greatly amazed, 
. and laughed heartily at the tales manufadured 

m Europe, 'it is to no purpofe, therefore, for the 
'J Engliit 
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Englift FacSlor, who was in Egypt in 177U to 
appeal to the authority of the Kiaya of AH Bey, 
and a rfumber of Bey;s, whom he confujtcd^ 
Without underfiandlng Arabic ; he can never be 
confidered as well mforraed. I the rather fu/^ 
pc<5l him fmce he fets out with an unpardonsd>le 
error, in aiTerting that the <:ountry of Abaza is 
tlie iUme as that of Amafea 5 for one of thefe is 
a cotmtry of Caucafus, ftretching towaids the 
Cuban ; and the other a city of ancient Cappa- 
docia, or 'modern Natolia. In Uiort, we may 
find at Paris, Memoirs -4/ Ait Bsy^ colle^d bf a 
perfon of diftindion, who was in Egypt, as well 
as M. Savary, or myfelf, and thofc Memoirs 
will remove every doubt which niay remain on 
this head. 



The birth of Ali Bey is enveloped wkh th^ 
fame uncertainty as. that of other Mamlouks, 
who, fold by their parents, or carried off by[ 
their enemies, when very young, feldom rccol- 
le<5t much about their origin or country ; or if 
they do, conceal thera. The moft general opi- 
nion refpe^ing Ali is, that he was born amotig 
tlie Abazans, a people living on Mount Cauca- 
fus, and which fumilhes the moft efteemed {laves. 
The merchants, who carry on this trade, brought 
him to one of their yearly fal^, at Cairo, were 
he waspurchafed by the'brothers Ifaac and You- 
Icf, Jews, employed in the cu(lom-houfe» who 
made a prefent of him to Ibrahim Kiaya. It is 
fuppofed he would then be about twfclve or four- 
teen years of age j but, jn the Eaft, nciAcr Ma- 

boxQCt^ 
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hometam nor Chriftians keep any rfgifter of 
'bitths, and their age h never exadtly known. 

AH did the ufnal fcrviccs of the Mamlouks 
for his patron, i^hich are much the fame with 
thofe»of the pages to our Princes. He received 
die cui^omary education, learning to manage a 
hoile ^vell, fire the carbine and pillol, throw 
-the djerid, ufe the fubre, and even a little read- 
-mg' and' writing. In all thefc, he difplayed an 
a<ftivity and fpirit which obtained him the furw 
name of Djeridali^ or madman. But ambition 
fbon moderated this excefilve warmth. When 
about eighteen^ or twenty, his patron fuffered 
him to let his beard grow, that rs, gave him his 
freedom ; for among, the Turks, to want muf- 
tachios and beard, is only for iiaves and women ; 
■and hence arifes the unfavourable imprefflon on 
the firft fight of an European. When he had 
given him his liberty, Ibrahim gave him a wife 
and revenues, promoted him to the rank of Ka- 
ehef, or Governor of a dtftri»Sb> »nd, at length, 
caufcd him to be defied one of the four-and- 
•twenty Beys. * 

Thefe promorions, and the power and wealth 
•he acquired, awakened the ambitioa of Ali Bey. 
The death oi his patron, in 1757, opened a free 
courfe for his fchemes. He engaged in every 
intrigue for raifing or difplacing ihe chiefs, and 
•was the^principal abettor t)f the ruin of Rodoaa 
Kiaya, After Rodoan, various fa«^ions alter- 
nately advanced their leaders into his place. 
Abd-el~Rahman occupied h in 1762, a man of 
-little confequence, but fupportcd by i'everal con- 
federate houfes. Ali was at that time Shaikelr 

beled 
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Beled, and feizcd the moment when Abd-el- 
Hakman wa« hcuding the caravan of Mecca to 
get him banifhed 5 but he had himrdf his turn, 
and was exiled to Gaza. That plac£ depend- 
eiTt on a Turkirti Pacha, was neither fo agree- 
able nor fate a refidence as to tempt him to 
make it his abode ; he therefore only made a 
pretence of taJcing that route, and, on the third 
dajr, turned towards the Said, where he was 
joined by his partizans. 

He dwelt two years at Djirdja, where fee di- 
gefled his plans for obtaining and fecuring that 
powder for which he fo ardently longed. The 
friends hh money had gained him at Cairo ha- 
TOig at length procured hts recall, tn 1 766, he 
appeared fuddenly there, and i^ one night, fle^ 
four Beys who were inimical to him, baniOied 
other four, and became, from that time, the 
-dhief of the moft numerous party. As he had 
»ow feized the whole authority, he refolvcd to 
^employ it ftill further to promote his ambitious 
dedgns. No longer fatisfied with the imimpor- 
lant title of Bey, he could not fubiiiit to the 
authority of the Porte, and aimed at nothing; 
lefs than the title of Sultaii of Egypt. To thw 
objeift all his meafures tended ; he expelled the 
Pacha, who had only the ^adow of power; be 
refufed the ufual tribute : and, in 1 768, he pro- 
ceeded to' com money in his own iian:ie. After 
his ruin, his piafters fell 20 pei cent, becaufe k 
was alledged they were too much debafed with 
alloy ; but a merchant fent ten tlaoufaiMl of them 
to Marfeilles, and was a confidcrable gainer by 
melting them down. 

The 
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The Porte faw with indignation thcfe attacks 
Cn her authority; but open war alone could 
repel them, and circumftanccs were unfavour- 
able. Daher, eflablilbed in Acre, kept Syria- 
in awe ; and the Divan of Conftantinople, oc- 
cupied with the aSairs of Poland* and the pre- 
tenfions of RufHa^ bent their attention on the 
trania^ions in the North. The ufual plan of 
capidjis was adopted ; but poifon, or the poniard, 
always anticipated the bow-ftring they bore. 
All Bey, availing himf<:lf of thefe circumftmces^ 
puihed forward his fchemes fucceisfuUy. For 
fcTeral years a part of the Said had been occu- 
pied by Arab Shaiks under little fubjedion. 
One of them, Hammam, had formed a power 
capable of giving difturbance. Ali began bf 
delivering himfeli from this danger ; apd, un- 
der pretence that this Shaik concealed a trea- 
fure entiufted to him by Ibrahim Kiaya, and 
that he harboured rebels, fent a body of Mam- 
louks againft him, in 1769, commanded by his 
favourite Mohammad Bey, who in one day put 
an end to both Hammam and his power. 

The end of this year produced another expe- 
dition, which in its confequences mud have af- 
feded Europe. Ali Bey fitted out fome veiTels 
at Suez, and, manning them with Mamlouks^ 
ordered the Bey Haffan to (ail with them to 
Djedda, (Gcdda), the port of Mecca, which 
he was to feize, while a body of cavalry, under 
Ac command of Mohammad Bey, marched by 
land to take poffeffion of Mecca itfelf, which 
was given up t^ plunder. His fcheme was to 
render, Djedda Uie emporiom of the Indian^ 
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commerce ; and this pliwi,^ which was Aiggeft^d 
by a young Venetian merchant, wlio po£efied ' 
his confidence, was to make Europe aban^don 
the pafTage by the Cape of Good Hopte, and 
take the ancient route -of the Mediterranean^' 
and the Red Sea ; but the event has fhotvn the 
attempt was too hafty ; and, that before gold 
is introduced into a country, laws fhould be > 
fiiVa bli (bed. • 

All, having vanqtiiihed a petty prince of the • 
Said, and conquered the huts pf Mecca, from 
this time thought himfelf fitted to command 
the univerfe. His courtiers told him he was as 
jwjweriul as the Sultan of Conftaotinople, and 
he belieTed thenu Had he confulted his reii€»|^ 
J^e would have perceived that Egypt, compared' 
with the reft of the empire, coallituted only *> 
very inconfiderable ftate, and that the feven or» 
eight thouland cavalry he commanded were' 
nothing when oppoCed to a bundled thoufand 
Janifariea, whom the Siultan has at his beck : 
but the Mamlouks were ignorant of geography;, 
and Ali, who viewed Egypt near, found it. 
much larger than Turkey at a diilance. He 
therefore determined tocommence his conquefts: 
Syria, which was in his neighbourhood, natural- 
ly preftnted the firft obje<a, and every tiding 
was favourable to his. wi(h/es. The war withi 
Ruffia, which broke out in 1769, occupied. alj 
the Turki/h forces in the .north. Shi^ik I)aher,. 
in rebellion agaiuft the Porte, was a powerful 
^d faithful ally ; and the ejctortioi^s of the. 
Pacha of Damafcus, by. inclining thofe }ie op- 
prcifed to revQltj-afforded the moft favourable 

opportunitjc 
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'Opportunity of invading liis government, and 
iteqiiiritig the title of the Deliverer of nations. 

Ali faw clearly the advantage of this poitiue 
of affairs, and haftened to put his forces in mo- 
tion. All his meafures being taken, he detach- 
ed, in 1770, under the command of five Beys, a 
corps of ai>out five hundred Mamlonks, all ca- 
valry, (for they never march on foot), and 
fent theiti to feize Gaza, in order to fccure an 
entrance into Paleftine. Ofman, Pacha of Da- 
mafcus, no (boner heard of this than he flew to 
arms. The Mamlouks, tenified at his adivitjr 
and the number of his troops, held themfelves 
in readinefs to fl;- at the firft onfet, but Daher, 
.the moft indefaiigable chief tliat Syria has 
known for many centuries, haftenedfrom Acre, 
and extricated them from their embarTaiTment. 
Ofman, who was encamped near Yafa, fled 
without even offering battle; and Daher, fcizing 
Yafa, Ramla, and all Paledine, opened a road * 
ibr the grand army he expedled. 

This army arrived about tlie end of Febru- 
ary, 177 1 : and the gaxettes of that time, dat- 
ing it at iixty thoufand men, led Europe to be* 
iieve it was an army fimilar to thofe of Ruflia 
or Germany ; but the Turks, efpecially thofc 
of Afi a, differ ftill more from the Europeans in 
their irrilrtary than their civil cuftoms. Sixty 
thoufand men with them are very far from be- 
ing fixty thoufand foldiers, as in our armies. 
That of which we are now fpeaking affords a 
proof of this: it might amount in fatft to forty 
thoufand men, which maybe claffedas follows. 
Five thoufand Mamlouk cajiralryi which was 
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the whole cffedive army ; about tifteen huBdred 
Barbary Arabs on foot, and no other infantry, 
for the Turks know none ; with them, the ca- 
valry is every thing. Befides tbeie, eveiy Mam- 
louk having in his fuite two footmen, arracd 
with ftaves, thefe would form^ z body of tcsx. 
thoufand valets ; befides a number of iervants 
and ferradjis, or attendants on horfe back, for 
the Beys and Kachcfs, which may be reckoned 
at two thoufand : all the reti were futlers, and 
the ufual train of followers. 

This was 1ms army, as defcribed to mc in 
Palelline by thofc who had feen and followed 
it. It was commanded by the friend of Ali, 
^lohammad Bey, furnamed Aboudahab^ or £a« 
ther of gold, from -the luxury of his tent and 
caparifons. Order and difcipline mud not be 
mentioned. The armies of tlie Turks and Manr- 
louks are only a confufcd multitude of horfe- 
men, without uniforms, on horfes of every fize 
and colour, nding without keeping their ranks, 
or any regular order. 

This rabble proceeded to Acre, leaving, 
wherever they paffed, fufficient marks of their 
want of difcipline and rapacity. At Acre, a 
jundion was formed with the troops of Shaik 
Dahcr, confiding of fifteen hundred Safadisn^ 
on horfeback, and commanded by his fon Ali ; 
twelve hundred Motualis cavalry, led by tho 
Sl:atk Nafif, and about one thoufand Mograbian 
intantry. This jundion effe^ed, and their plaa 
concerted, they proceeded towards Damafcus 
ibme time in April. Oiman had employed this 
interval in preparatioas, and had« coUeded aa 
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army equally numerous and ill- regulated. The 
Pachas of Said, Tiipoli, and Aleppo, had join- 
ed him with their forces, and were waiting for 
the enemy under tlie walls of Damafcus. 

The reader muft not imagine a number of 
complicated and artificial, movements, fuch as 
tbofe which within the lail century^ have re- 
duced War with us to a icience of fyftem and 
calculation; the Afiatics know not even the lirft 
elements of this condu^. Their armies are mobs, 
xheir marches ravages, their campaigns mere in- 
roads» and tlieir battles, bloody frays; the 
ftrongeft or moll adventurous party goes ia 
^ueft of the other, which frequently flies with- 
out offering reliftance ; if they ftand their 
ground, they engage pell-mell, difcharge their 
carbines, break their fpears, and hack each o- 
thcr with their fabres, for they feldom have any 
•cannon ; and when they have, they are of lit- 
tle Bfe. A panic often fpreads without caufe ; 
one party flies, the other purfues, and fhouts 
^nSory : the vanquifhed fubmit to the conquer- 
or, and the campaign often terminates without 
a battle. 

Such, in a great degree, were the military . 
operations in Syria, in 1771. The combined 
^a^roy of Ali Bey and Daher marched to Da^ 
mafcus. The Pachas waited for them; they 
approached, and, on the 6th of June, a decifive 
aftion took place ; tlie Mamlouks and Safadians 
rufhed with fuch fury on the Turks, that, ter- 
rified at the carnage, they immediately fled# 
And the Pachas were not the bft in endeavour- 
ing to efcape. The allies became matters of the 
H 2 country. 
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country, and f^ized the city without oppofitioiv 
having neither wiiik nor foldiers to defend it- 
The caftle alorie refifted. Its ruined fbitifica- 
tions had not a fmgle cannon, much lefs gun- 
ners ; but it was furrounded by a muddy ditch, 
and behind the ruins a few mufqueteers were 
ported, and thefe ^lone were fufilcient to check 
this army of cavalry. As the befieged, howe- 
ver, were already vanquifhed by their fears,, 
they capitulated the third day, and the, place 
was to be furrendered the next morning, whea 
at "daybreak a mofl extraordinary revolution 
occurred. 

At the very moment the (Tgnal of furrender 
was expe<5ted, Mohammad fudderily founded a 
retreat, and all his cavalry turned towards E- 
gypt. In vain the aftoniflied Ali-Daher an4 
Na(if demanded the caufe of fo ftrange a mea- 
fure: the Mamlouk made no other reply to their 
queftions, than a haughty menace ; and the 
whole army decamped m confufion. Nor was 
k merely a retreat, but a pofitive flight ; they 
feemed as if hotly purfued by a vlcloiious ene- 
my ; the road from Damafcus to Cairo v.'as co- 
^ vered witli men on foot, fcattered horfemen, and 
ftores and baggage they had abandoned. This 
fingular occurrence was attributed, at the time, 
to a pretended report of the death of Ali Bey ; 
Jbut the leal folulion of the enigma was a* pri- 
vate conference which pafled at night in the 
tent of Mohammad Bey. Ofman, finding him- 
felf too weak to oppofe thefe combined forces^ 
had recourfe to artifice. He contrived to intro- 
duce to the Egyptian general a cunning agents 
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r^ho, under pretence of propofing terms of 
^ace» endeavoured to dlfieminate difcord and 
revest. He infinuated to Mohammad that the 
paurt he was a(5ting was equally unbecoming 
his honour, ^nd contrary to his intereft ; that 
Jie was deceived in fuppofing the Sultan would 
leaTe uupunilhed the offences of Ali Bey ; that 
4t was facrilege to violate lb holy a city as Da- 
'anafcus, one of the two gates cf the Caaba; tliaC 
'ftc 'was aftonilhed Mohammad l>iould prefer the 
favour of a flave of the Sultan, to that of the Sul- 
tan himfelfj and that he Ihould fet up a fecond 
jnafter between him and hisfovereign ; befides, 
■that it was Evident this mafter, by daily expo- 
iing him to new dangers, was facrificing him 
to his own perfonal ambition, and to the jea- 
loufy of Kiaya, the Copt Rezk. 

Thef: reafons, efpecially the two la ft, which 
■were founded on'indifputable fads, made a 
firong impreflion on' Mohammad and his Beys: 
they immedfately held a council, and folemnly 
;Jw©re, by the fabre and the Koran, to return 
ttnftantly to Cairo. In confecjuence of this re- 
:folutidii, they decamped fofuddenjy, and aban- 
doned their conqtiefts with fuch hafte, that the 
>eport of their coming preceded their arrival at 
Cair6 only by fix hours. Ali Bey was panic 
ibuck, and wiflied"to punifh his general on the 
ypot ; but Mohammad appeared fo well fuppoft- 
«d, #iat it was impoffible to attempt any thing 
againft his'pet'fon ; it was necefTary to dillcmble, 
and All Bey fubmitted to this with the lefs dif- 
^cultyy as he owed his fortune to his diifimula- 
Jtaoni-rauch more dian to his bravery. 
'^ ■ ^ - H $ Though 
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Though thu» deprived, at one blow, of tSr 
fruits ot'fo cxpcnfivc a war, Ali Bey did not re- 
iJiouHce his fchemes« He continued to fend tT- 
fiftancc to his ally, Daher, and prepared ai«- 
cond army for the campaign of 1772 ; but for- 
tune, weary of doing more for him than his- 
abilities could hav^ accompli(hed, ceafed to fa- 
vour him. 

The Erft reverfe he experienced was the hk^ 
©f feveral cayalTes, or bpats^ laden with rice,, 
for Shaik Daherj which were taken by a Ruf- 
fian privateer, near Damietta; but another, 
and ftill more diftreflSng accident, was the c- 
fcape of Mohammad Bey* Ali Bey could not 
eafily forget the affair of Dstmafcus ; yet, from 
the remains of that affedlion we retain for thofe 
whom we have feryed, he could not determine 
to have recourfe to violentmeafures; an^xpref- 
fipn made ufc of by the Venetian merchant who 
enjoyed his confidence fixed his wavering reft)- 
lution ; the merchant himfelf told me the anec- 
dote. 

" Have the Sultans of the Franks," faid Ali 
Bey, one day > to him, " children, as rich «s 
•' my fon lllohaminad V* " No> Seignior," aji- 
fwered the courtier, " they take care of that ; 
*« for when chiidren become too great, they are 
** often in hafte tp get pofleflion of their jinh^ti- 
*^ tance." This went to the heart of Ali Bey. 
From that moment he beheld a dangerous rival 
in Mohammad, and determined on his rui/i. 
.To accomplilh this, with fafety, he firftfent or- 
ders to all the gates of Cairo, that no Manilouk 
Ihould pafs in the evening, or at night; he th^n 
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ordered Mohammad into immediate banifflifient 
in the Said. By thefc oppofitc orders he expeft- 
od to ftop Mobammad at the gates, and that, .the 
keepers feizing hijcn, he (Kould eafily free himfelF 
fromhisapprehenfions; but accident dilconcerted 
thefe vague and timid plans. Mohammad, by fonie 
wiftake, was fuppofed to be charged with pri- 
vate orders from AH. He and his retinue were 
lUfFered to pafs, and from this moment all was 
loft. Ali Bey, informed of his flight, gave or- 
cJers to purfuc him ; but Mohammad was fo 
well prepared that none durfl attack him. He 
retired into the Said, foaming with rage, and a 
deiire for vengea;ice. . Even after his arrival 
there, he made another nairow cfcape. . Ayoub 
Bey, an-officer of Ali's, pretending gicat detef- 
iaftionof his matter's injuftice, received Moham- 
mad with tranfport, and fwore on his fabrc and 
the Koran, to Ihare his fortune ; but, a few days 
after, letters were intercepted from this fame 
Ayoub,. to Ali, in which he promifed' without 
delay, the head of his enemy. Mohammat^, 
difcov.ering the plot, feizei! the traitor ; and, af- 
ter cutting off his hands and tongue, fent him 
to Cairo to receive his patron's reward. 

The Mamlouks, however, tired of the info- 
lencc of Ali Bey, hailed in crowds to his rival ; 
andvin about fix weeks, Mohammad found him- 
felf fufficiently ftrong toleavethe Said, and march 
towards Cairo. Ali Bey, fent his troops againll 
him ; but many of them dcferted to thie enemy : 
at length, in April 1772, the armies engaged 
in the plain of El-Mafateb, at the gate^ of Cai- 
tOf the ilTue of which vas, that Mohammad 
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and his party entered the city, ikbrc m hand. 
AH Bey, having fcarccly time to escape wfA 
eight hundred of his Mamiouks, repaired tt> 
<jaza, for the ftrft tinrw in his life, and attempt- 
ed to get to Acre, to join his ally, Daher ; but 
the inhabitants of Nablous and Yafa cut off his 
retreat ; and Daher was himfelf obh'ged to opeR 
him a paflage. The Arab received him with 
that fimplicity and opennefs which in all ages 
have charadcrized that people, and conda^ed 
him to Acre. It was necieflary to fuccour Said 
{Sidon), which was at that time hefieged by the 
troops of Ofman, together with the Druzes. 
He accordingly marched thither, accompanied 
fcy AH. Their united forces forrtied a body of 
about feven thoufand cavalry, and, at their ap- 
fjroach, the Turks raafed the fiege, and retired 
to a place a league north of the city, on die tU 
ver Aoula. There, in Juljr 1772, the mod im- 
portant and methodical engagement of all the 
war took place. The Tu rfcifh army, three time^ 
more numerous tbrui that of the allies^ was en- 
tirely defeated. The feven Pachas who com- 
manded it fled, ^nd Said remained in l^e' pdf* 
feffion of Daher, and his governor Degni^lk.^ 
AK Bey and Daher, returning to Acre, 
proceeded to chaftafe the inliabitants of Yafe; 
who had revolted in order tb convert to their 
own ufe the ammunition and clothiiig left 
there by one of AH's fleets, before he was dri- 
ven from Cairo. The city which was govern- 
ed by a Shaik of Nablous, fhnt its gates, and 
refolved to ftand a fiege. This commenced in 
July, and laftcd eight months, though Yafa 
-* had 
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hjid no other i-ampart than a garden-wall^ and 
no ditch ; but in Syria and Egypt they are ftill 
jnore ignorant of carrying on a fiege than of 
engagements in the field; at length, howevci» 
Yafa capitulated in February 1773. 

All, now difcngaged, thought of nothbg but 
returning to Cairo. Daher offered to aflift 
him.; and the Ruffians, witfi whom- Ali had 
formed an alliance, while treating of the affair 
.of the privateer,, promifed to fupport hira : 
time however was neceffiry to collect thefe fcat- 
tered aids, and Ali became impatient. The 
promifes of Re^k, his Kiaya and oracle, rea- 
.dered him ftill more anxious to begone. This 
Copt conftantly afluring him that the hour of 
his return was come; that the ftars were raoit 
propitious ; and that the downfal of Moham- 
mad was now certain. Ali> who Uke all the 
^Turks, firmly believed in affrology, Jnd who 
put the greater faith in Rezk, becaufe he be- 
Jieved his, predidlions had been often verified^ 
could no longer brook delay ; and the letters 
he received from Cairo wound up. his impa- 
tience to a height. 

, Early in April, he received letters from his 
friends, in which they informea him that the 
people. were tired of his ungrateful flave, and 
that his prefence was only wanting to expel 
him?. He refo^ved to fet out immediately, and, 
without waiting for the Rufiians departed* with 
iiis Mamlouks, and fifteen hundred SaTadians* 
commanded by Ofman, the fon of Daher. 
XJttle.did be fufped that the letters from Cairo 
"Were a ftratagem of Mohammad's; and that 
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this Bey h^d extorted thera, in order to dcccirc 
and lead him into the fnare heliad laid for him. 
No fooncr had A!i advanced into the dcfcrt 
which divides Gaza from Egypt, than 'be fidl 
in, near Sahkia, with a chofen body of a thoa- 
fand Mamlouks, who were lying in ambuik 
for him. This <orps was commanded by the 
young Bey, Mourad, who, being enattionrcd 
of the wife of Ali Bey, had obtained a piomiic 
of her fr^m Mohammad, if he fliould bring 
liim the head of that illuftrious unfortunate. 
Mourad no fooner obferved the duft which an- 
tiounced the approaci^ of his enemies than be 
Tufhed on them with his Mamlouks, and thrcfir 
them into confufion. To cro^vn his good for- 
tune, he encountered Ali himfelf in the crowd, 
attacked, and wounded him in the forehcai 
with a fabre, made him his prifoner, zdH 
brought him to Mohammad. The latter, who 
lay encamped two leagues behind, received his 
former matter with all that exaggerated refped 
common among the Turks, and that fenfihility 
which perfidy knows fo well how to feign, tic 
}>rovided a magnificent pavilion for him, or- 
dered him to be taken the higheft Care of, ftilcd 
himfelf a thoufand times, " his flave, who lick- 
ed the very duft of his feet ;" but the third day, 
this parade of politenefs ended in the death of 
Ali Bey, who died, as (bme fay of his wounds; 
^r, as others report, by poifon : th^ probabili- 
ty of botli thefe accounts is fo equal, that it is 
not peffible to decide between them. 

Thus ended the cnterprifes of this famous 
Tiian^ who for years engaged die attention of 

Ea- 
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£tirope» and led many politicians to «xpe6l a 
great revolution. That he was an extraordi- 
nary man, cannot be denied ; bat he ought no( 
to be placed in the clafs of great men. The 
accounts given of him by creditable witnefles 
prove that though he poffeffed the feeds of great 
qualities, the want of culture prevented then* 
from coming to maturity. Without noticing 
his credulity in aftrology, which more frequent- 
ly influenced his condu<ft than more weighty 
reafon; or his treacheries, perjuries, murders* 
even of his bcnefadlors, fuch as Saleh Bey, by 
which be gamed, or fupported his power, the 
inorality of a rude fociety is no doubt lefs rigid 
than that of a well-iegulated ft ate ; but, judg- 
ing ambitious men on their own principles, All 
Bey either very ill underftood, or erroneoufly 
purfued his plan of greatnefs ; and it was him- 
felf who paved the way for his own ruin. We 
^c certainly warranted to charge him with 
three errors : Fir ft, that imprudent thirft after 
conqueft, which fruitlefsly drained his revenue* 
and his army, ^nd led hrm to ncgled the inte* 
xior adminiftration of his country. Secondly^ 
the premature indolence to which he gave him- 
felf up, trufting every thing to his lieutenants, 
-which leftened the refpe<a entertained for his 
perfon by the Mamlouks, and encouraged re- 
volt. Thirdly, the exceffive riches he Ihower- 
ed on his favourite, which procured him tlie in- 
^uence he abufed. Had Mohammad been a 
virtuous man, ought not Ali to have dreaded 
£att^rers, who, in all countries, conftantly at- 
tend opulence I Xn Ali Bey, however, one qua- 
lity 
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lity we TTiuft admire, which diftinguiflies him 
from the numberlefs tyrants who have govern- 
ed Egypt : if a vicious education prevented him^ 
from knowing what true glory is, it is certain, 
that at leaft, he was animated with the defire 
of obtairing it ; and this never was the portion 
of vulgar minds. He only wanted the advice 
of thole who knew the true road to it ; and a- 
mong thofe who are bom to power, ho:w few 
are there who defervc this eulogium ! 

I cannot omit a few remarks on an obfervai 
tion I frequently heard made at Cairo. Tliofe 
of our merchants who witnefFed the reign of Alii 
and his downfall, after extolling his g6vem- 
ment, juftice, and beneficence to the Franks, ne- 
ver failed to exprefs their furprife at his niotbc^ 
ing regretted by the people ; and took occafion 
to repeat thofe charges of inconftancy and in- 
gratitude with which the orientals are ufuaflt 
reproached ; but, on duly examining every cir- 
cumftance, this feems lefs extraordinary than it 
mav at firft appear. 

In Egypt, as every where elfe, the judgment 
of the people is much dire<fled by the pemiry of 
plenty in which they live ; their love or hatred, 
cenfure or applaufe, are meafured by the cafe 
or difficulty with which they procure fubfiftence; 
nor can this be efteemed an improper criterion. 
In vain may we tell them that the honour of 
the country, the glory of the nation, the encon- 
ragement of commerce, and the fine arts, re- 
quire luch and fuch meafures; every thing mud 
yield to the neceflliries of life ; and when the 
multitude want bread> they have at leaft^ right 

to 
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to withhold their praiH; and admiration. Of 
how little confequence was it to th^ people of 
JEgypt, that All Bey had conquered the Said, 
Mecca, and Syria, if by thefe conquefts he 
augmented, inftead of relieving their burthens ? 
The ei^pences of thefe wars« increafed the con- 
tributions they were obliged to raife. The ex- 
pedition affainft Mecca alone coft twenty-ibc 
millions of French livrcs (abpve one million 
eighty-three thoufand pounds,) and the exporta- 
tion of corn for the armies, added to the mono- 
poly which, followed, caufed a famine, which 
deiplated the country the >hole of 1770 and 
1 77 1. When, therefore, the inhabitants of 
Cairo, and the peafants were dying with hun- 
ger, are we to be furprifed if they murmured 
ugainil All Bey ? How can wc blame thorn for 
ilifapproving of the commerce with India, if 
all its advantages were to center in a few hands ^ 
When All Bey expended two hundred and 
twenty-five thoufand livrcs (above nine thou- 
fand pounds), in the ufelefs handle p( aia/k^arf 
which is, a poniard carried in the belt. Though 
jewellers might applaud his magnificence, had 
not the people reafon to deteft his luxury ? This 
liberality, which his courtiers termed virtue; the 
people, at whofe expence it was, were 'juftly 
entitled to ftigmatize it as vice. Was there a- 
py merit in lavifiiing what coft him nothing ? 
Was it juftice to gratify his favourite at the ex- 
pence of the people ; or repay with their mo- 
ney his private obligations, as in the following 
inftance : 
When All Bey, fet out to go into exile, for he 
VOL. I. I vrgs 
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was banifhed no lefs than three times, encamped 
hear Cairo, being allowed a delay of twenty-* 
four hours, to pay his debts r one HafTan, a 
Janiflary, to whom he owed fivt hundred fe- 
quins (oi^e hundred and fifty-fix pounds), came 
to feek him. Ali, fuppofing he wanted his mo- 
ney, began to make exmifes. But Ha/Tan, pro^ 
ducing other five hundred fequins, faid to him, 
•* You are in misfortune, take thefe alfo." Ali; 
adonifhed at his generofity, fwore, by the head 
of the Prophet, that if he ever returned, h^ 
>vould confer oii him unexampled wealth ; acr 
cordingly, on his return, he created' him Fur- 
veyor-general : and though often informed of 
the fcandalous extortibns of Ha (fan, he^aver e- 
ven fo much as reprimanded him. 

It muft be owned that the conducJl of Ali 
Bey was founded much lefs on general principles 
of juflice and humanity, than grat?/ying hii 
own vanity and ambition. Kgypt, m his view, 
was his own private property, and the people i 
herd bfworthlefs beings, bf whom he might dil* 
pofe as he thought iit. Should we then be al- 
toniftied, if thofe to whom he behaved like aii 
imperious mafter have vilified his chara(5ter like 
me/cenary riialecon tents ? "^ 
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JPrincipal occurences from the death of Jilt Bey to the 
' ' " year 1 785. " 

Xh£ death of Ali Bey, did «ot improve the 
itination of the Egyptijins ; his fuccciTprs ?>3vc 

not 
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jiot fo much as imitated what was commenda" 
hie in bis condudl. Mohammad Bey, who fuc* 
•cceded, in April 1773, during his reign of two 
years, manifelled only the ferocity of a robber, 
and the bafenefs of a traitor. As an excufe for 
his ingratitude to his patron, he at firft pre* 
tended to be merely the defender of the Sultan's 
rights j and the minifter of his pleafure ; he 
therefore remitted the uibute to Conftantinople 
which had been kept back for the laft fix y^ars» 
and took the ufual oath of obedience. He re- 
viewed his fubmiilion on the death of Ali Bey f 
and pretending to fhew his loyalty to the Sul- 
tan, demanded permifllon to make war upon 
the Arab Dajier. The Porte, who would glad- 
)y have aflced this, was happy ^o permit it; as a 
favour : Mohammad was inverted with the title 
of Pacha of Cairo, and every thing was imme- 
diately prepared for this expedition. If it (hould 
he afked what could be the intereft.of an Egyp- 
tian Governor in deftroying tlie Arab Daher* 
in rebellion in Syria ? But refined policy had 
no more Ihare in this than Other meafures. 1^ 
originated . altogether in private refentment. 
Mohammad Bey could not forgive a reproach- 
ful letter written to him by Daher, at the tim^ 
of the revolution of Damafcus; nor the fide 
•which the Shaik had taken againft him in hi^ 
quarrel with Ali Bey. To this was added the 
j)rofpe<a of plunder. Ibrahim Sabbar, Daher's 
Minifter, was fuppofed to poffefs prodigiou* 
riches, and the Egyptian, could he deftroy Da- 
her, hoped to gratify both his avarice and rc- 
ven^je. 

. » He 



He made no heiitation, therefore, to under- 
take this war, and prepared with all the ^ftivi- 
ty which hatred begets. He provided himfelf* 
widi an extraordinary train of artillery, foreign 

gnners, attd gave the command of them to ait 
iglifhman, one Robinfon ; he tranfported 
from Sue2, a cannon fixteen feet long, which 
had lien there ufelefs ; and, at length, in Fe- 
braary, 1776, he appeared in Paleftine, with 
an army equal to that he had formerly com- 
manded againft Damafcus. On his approach^ 
I>aher's army, which occupied Gaza, unable t«> 
defend it, retired ; he took pofTeffion of it, and, 
immediately marched againft Yafa. * This town» 
the garrifon of which, as well as the inhabi* 
tatits were all inured to war, fhewed more forti-* 
tude than Gaza, and determined to iland a 
fiege. The hiftory of the fiege firlly (hews th6 
ignbrance of thefe countries in the art of war ; 
tire {hall mention a few of the principal particu- 
lars. 

Yafa, anciently Joppa, is fituated on a part 
6f the coaft, the general level of which is very 
little higher than the fea. I'he city kands oti 
^ eminence, in the ikape of a fugar loaf, about 
one hundred and thirty feet in perpendicular 
height. The houfes, built on the declivity, ap- 
feat rifing abo^e one another, like the fteps of 
an amphitheatre. On the top is a fmall citadel, 
*which commands the town ; the bottom of the 
hill Is futrotinded by a 'wall without a rampart, 
12 or 14 feet high, and 2 or 3 thick. By the 
"batdcments at the top it is only diftinguifhable 
from a common garden wall. This wall> with 

no 
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no ditch, IS furrounded by gardens, where le- 
inona, oranges, and citrons, in this light foil, 
grow to a prodigious fize. Such was the city 
Mohammad undertook to befiegc. Defended 
by five or fix hundred Safadians, and as many 
inhabitants, who, on feeing the enemy, armed 
themielves with their fabres and muikets ; they 
had Itkewife fome brafs cannon, twenty-four 

* pounders, without carriages ; thefe they mount- 
ed, in the bed manner they could, on carriages 
prepared in a hurry ; and, in(tead of experience 
and addrefs, inftigated by hatred and courage, 
they anfwered the fummons of the enemy by 

menaces, and raufket-ftiot. 

Mohammad, finding it neceflary to have rc- 
courfe to force, formed his camp before |Jie 
town ; but was fo ignorant of the bufmefs'^in 

'which he was engaged, that he advanced with- 
in half cannon inot. The bullets, ihowering 
on the tents, apprized him of his error ; he re- 
treated, and, by making a fre(h experiment, 
was fatisfied he was ftlll too near; he at length 
difcovered the proper diftance, and ere(fled his 
tent, in which the moft extravagant luxury was 
difplayed. Irregularly around it, were pitched 
thofe of the Mamlouks ; while the Barbary A- 
rabs ereded huts with the trunks and branches 
of orange, and, lemon trees ; and the followers 
of the -army arranged themfelves in the beft 
way they could : a few guards were fcattered 

, around, and, without one entrenchment, they 
faid they were encamped. 

They were now to ere<a batteries ;*and a fpot 
of rifing ground was pitched upon, to the fouth- 
- 13 ea(^ 
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caft of the town, where, behind fome gardeO- 
walls, eight pieces of . canpbn were placed, at 
two hundred paces from the town, and tlie firing 
began, notwithftanding the nrniquetry of the 
beuegcd, who, from the top of the terraces, kill- 
ed feveral of the gutoners. This will appear (o 
ftrange in Europe, that the truth of it may be, 
perhaps, doubted ; but eleven years have only 
iince paffed ; I have been on the fpot, have fcth 
jnany eye-witneffes, and I efteem it my duty, 
not to ^ter in any degree, fads, by which the 
charader of a nation may be fo well • appreci- 
ated. 

: A wall, only three feet thiclc, and no ram* 
fart, muft foon have a large breach iriade in it ; 
and the queftion was, not how to mount, but 
how to get through it. * The Mamlouks piopo- 
fed to do it on horfeback ; but they were made 
to undcrft and that this was impofflble ; and they 
confented, for 6nce, to march on foot. It muit 
haVe beeil a ittr^nge fight to fee them, with their 
hug^ breeches of thidk Venetian clothe their 
tticked-up hnt/hef\ their crooked fabres in han4j 
and piftols at their fides, advancing, and turn* 
bllng about among the ruins of the wall. Tbqy 
fuppofed the]? had overcome every difficulty 
when they had furmounted this; but the be- 
Ceged, who formed a more correal judgment, 
*#aited till they got into the empty fpace be- 
tween the city and the Hvall 5 there they poured 
lipotl them from the. terraces, 'and windows of 
the houfes, fuch a Ihower of bullets, that thd 
Mamlouks never thought of fetting them oil 
Ei^, bttt irtUred, convinced that the bfeack mi 
ir'v: > v.^ . , . ■ tttcti/ 
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Utterly imprafticable, fmce it was impoHlble to 
«nter it on horfeback. Morad Bey led them 
repeatedly back to the charge, but in vain. 

Six weeks were fpent in this manner, and Mo- 
hammad was dillradted with rage, anxiety, and 
defpair. The numbers of the befieged, howe- 
ver, were diminilhed by the repeated attacks ; 
tend defpairing of any fuccours from Acre, be- 
came weary of defending alone the caufe of 
Daher. - The Muflulmen, complained, that the 
Chnftians, minded nothing but their prayers, 
and were more in their churches than the field 
of battle. Some began to treat with the enemy, 
'and it was piopofed to quit the place, on the 
Egyptians giving hoft ages. Conditions were 
fettled, and the treaty was nearly concluded, 
wheni frbm the fecurity occafioned by that be- 
lief, fome Mamlouks entered the city ; numbers 
Tollowed^ and attehipted to plunder ; the inha- 
bitants defended themfelves, and the attack was 
.renewed: all the army then rufhed into the 
town, which fufFered all the horrors of war: 
Hvomen and children^ young and old, were cut 
to pieces; and Mohammad, equally mean and 
barbarous, eretfled a pyramid, formed of above 
1200 heads of the unfortunate fufferers, as a 
monumetit of his vidory. This happened the 
^9th of May, 1776, and fpread terror through 
the country. Shalk Daher himfelf fled from 
Acre, the gov(^rnment of which he left to his 
ion Ali, whofe inti-epidity is celebrated in Syria 
to this hour, but whofe glory is tamifhed by his 
frequent rebellions again ft his father. Ali fup- 
Jjofed, th?it Mohammad would refpcft the treaty 
I be 
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he had made with him ; but the Mimlouk, reach- 
insc the gates of Acre, declared, that the price 
of his friendfliip muft be the head of Daher him- 
felf. All, thus deceived, tefufed to commit this 
parricide, and yielded the town to the Egypti- 
ans, who gave it up to plunder. The French 
merchants, with difficulty, were exempted, and 
were loon in moll imminent danger. Moham- 
mad, having been told that the wealth of Ibra- 
him, Kiaya of Daher, had been depofited with 
the merchants, declared thnt, if it was not ia- 
ftantly delivered up, they ihould all be put to 
death. The following Sunday was the day ap- 
pointed for this terrible fearch, w^hen fortune 
happily delivered them and Syria from impend- 
ing danger; Mohammad was feized withama- 

' lignant fever, and died, in two days illnefs, in 
the prime of his life; June 1776. 

The Syrian Chriftians are convinced his death 
was apunilhment from Elias, whofe church, on 
Mount Carmel, he had profaned. They even 
aifert that the prophet appeared to him repeat- 
edly in the form of an old man, and that Mo- 
hammad was afterwards conftanily exclaimine, 
** Take that old man from me, who dillrelles 
" and terrifies me.'* But they who witneifed 
the lad moments of this General, reported at 

■ Cairo, that this was the eifedl of a delirium, o- 
riginating from his confcience, on account of 
fome private murders : indeed, Mohammad's 
end may be eafily accounted for from natural 
caufes, and is to be attributed to the well known 
unhealthinefs of the climate, exceflive heat, im- 
moderate fatigue, and the anxiety occafioned 
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by the iiege of Yafa. It may be proper here 
to remark, that were we to write the memoirs 
of modern times, in the manner of the Chrifti^ 
ans of Syria and Egypt, they would no lefs a- 
bound with prodigies and apparitions, than the 
hiftories of antiquity. 

Mohammad's death was no fooner known 
than his whole army made a hafty retreat, like 
that of Damafcus, and tumultuoufly took the 
road to Egypt. Morad Bey, who had gained 
great credit by the favour of Mohammad, haf- 
tetled to regain Cairo, and to difpute the fove- 
reignty with Ibrahim Bey. The latter, alfo a 
free-man and favourite with the deceafed, n6 
fooner knew the ftate of affairs, than he took 
meafures to fecure an authority which had been 
committed to him iti the abfence of his patron. 
Every thing foreboded open war ; but the two 
rivals, when they came to confider the power 
arrd rcfources of eaeh other, found themfelves fo 
equally matched, as to make them dread the 
iffue of a combat. They therefore determined 
on peace, and entered into an agreement, by 
which the authority was to be divided, on con- 
dition thkt Ibrahim fhould retain the title of 
Shaik-el-Beled : this arrangement their common 
intereft diiflated. After the death of Ali Bey, ^ 
all the Beys and Cachefs, who owed their pro- 
motion to his houfe> (that is, whom he had pa- 
tronized,) had repined in fecret to fee all the 
authority pafs into the hands of a new fa^iori : 
the power of Mohammad, at one time their e- 
qual, had hurt their pride, and that of his flaves 
^'as Hill more infupportable : they determined, 

therefore 
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therefore, to ftiake off this yoke, and entered 
into intrigues and cabals, which iffiied in a union 
.of all parties . under the title of The Houfe of 
AH Be jr. The chiefs were, Halfan Bey, former- 
ly Governor of Djedda, and funiamed, for that 
reafon, El-djed-daoui ; and [fmael, the onlv fur- 
viviog Bey of thofe created by Ibrahim Kiaya. 
Thefe confederates managed their plot fo weH, 
that Morad and Ibrahim were obliged to quit 
Cairo, and retire into the Said, where they were 
baniflied ; but, foon reinforced by the refugees, 
they returned; and vanquiihed their eneroies, 
who were three times their number. I fmael 
and Halfan, expelled in their turn, fled "into the 
Said, where they ftill continue. Morad 4ind I- 
^brahim, jealous of this party, have made feve- 
.ral unfuccefsful efforts to extin^ulh it. They 
at laft granted tberebels a diftridl above Djirdja; 
but the Mamlouks, who anciently long for the 
luxuries of Cairo, having taken fome fteps in 
1783, Morad Bey thought it neceffary to make 
another attempt to exterminate them, and I ar- 
rived at the very time when he was making his 
preparations. His adherents, difperfed along 
the Nile, (lopped every boat they met, and, 
^ftaff-in-hand, forced the wretched proprietors 
to follow them to Cairo. Every one fled from 
a fervice which was to produce them no profit. 
. In the city a contribution of five hundred thou- 
fand dollars, (L. 109,375.) was impofed upon 
commerce; the bakers and tradefmen were com- 
pelled to furniih their comn\odities under prime 
coft, rfnd all thefe extortions, iJo hateful in Eu- 

: ^rope, 
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rope, were deemed mere matters of courfe in 
Egypt. 

Every thing being ready very early in April, 
Morad fet out far the Said. Advices from Con-* 
ilantinople, and the gazettes of Europe, which 
le-echoed them, reprefented this expedition, as 
an in>portairt war^ and the Moiad's force as a. 
powerful aimy ; and it was fo relatively to the 
forces he could rik'e, and the fituation of Egypt ;* 
but it did not exceed two thoufand horfemen." 
To notice the conflant falsification of news at 
Gonft^1ntinople, one would imagine that the 
Turks there are wholly ignorant of the affairs 
of Egypfand Syria, or that they wifh to millead 
tire Europeans, llie {lender communication be- 
tween them and thefe remote provinces of the 
empire renders the former fuppofition more- 
likely than the latter. Again, it fhould feem 
that our merchants, in the different fa<5lories, 
might prOcuie us authentic information; bur 
they, ihut up in their kans, as if in prifons, 
give themfelves no trouble about any thing but 
their commerce ; and content themfelves with 
laughing at the newfpapets -of Europe. At 
times they have attempted to re<flify errors; but 
their information was fo rll-direded, that they 
have given up fo troublefome and unprofitable 
an attempt. 

Morad, on leading Cairo, brought his caval- 
ry, by forced irurches, along the river; his 
-baggage and ftores followed in boats ; and the 
porth-wind,' generally prevalent, was favour-" 
able to his deligns. The eijles, to the number 
of five hundred, were pofted above Djiidja; 
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No fooncr were they apprized of the enemy's 
approach then they became a prey to di^enfion; 
Ibme were for fighting, others advifed to capi- 
tulate ; feveral even adopted the latter meafure, 
and furrendered to Morad Bey : but HalTan 
and Ifmael, continuing inflexible^ removed up 
the river towards Afouan, followed by about 
two hundred and fifty horfe. Morad followed 
them almoft to the Cataract, where they took 
fo advantageous a fituation, on rocky precipices, 
that the Mamlouks, ignorant how to condud a 
war of polls, held it impoffible to force them. 
Befides, Morad, dreading, that too long an 
abfcncc. from Cairo might encourage new pro- 
jects, hadened to return ; and the exiles, deli- 
vered from their dilemma, returned to their for- 
mer fituation in the Said. 

In whatever fociety the paffions of the in- 
dividuals are not direded to one general end, 
where every man, legarding only himfelf, con- 
fiders the uncertainty of the next day, merely 
as an inducement to improve the advantage oif 
the moment ; where the chiefs, impreffing no 
refped cannot maintain fubordination ; in fuch 
a fociety, a fixed and regular ilate of affairs is 
impradicable : and the incell'ant jarring of the 
incoherent parts mull give a perpetual vibration 
to the whole. This is conftantly the cafe a- 
mong the Mamlouks at Cairo. Scarcely had 
Morad returned, when a new combination of 
intcreds excited new difturbances. Befides his 
fadion, and that of Ibrahim, and the houfe of 
Ali Bey, there were, at Cairo, otlier Beys con- 
De<5led with other boufes. Thefe Beys, who 

£rom 



^om individual weaknefs were negleded by the 
ruling Beys, thought proper, in July, 1783, to 
unite their detached forces, and lorra a party^ 
"wliich aUb claimed the fovereign power. ThU 
Je^gue, however, was ibon difcovered, and 
^v€ leaders, found themfclves unexpededly ex- 
iled CO the Delta. To this they feigned fub- 
jniffion ; but leaving the city, they took the 
droute of the Said, the ufual and convenient afy- 
Juxn of xnalecontents : they were in vain pur- 
fued for a day, through the defert of the Pyra- 
VO*d& ; but they eicaped both the Mamlouk^ 
find Arabs, ?nd arrived ^c at Miniali, where 
diey jtook up their abode. 

This village, is forty leagues above Cairo, 09 
^e banks of the Nile, which it commands, wa!» 
nvell calculated to anfwer their defigns. Maf- 
ters of the river, they could ftop every thing 
jcoming from the Said ; and they availed them- 
jEelves of this ; the com, annually fent from that 
province, at this time, they feized ; and Cairo^ 
without provifions, was in danger of a famine ^ 
!ivbile the Beys, and others whofe lands lay in^ 
or contiguous to the province of Fayoum, n# 
lofiger received their revenues, gs the exiles had 
laid them under cootnbutioni To remove 
(befis depreda|ioQ6, a new expedition was nec^fr 
iary.. Morad Bey, wearied of the former, re* 
fuied to undertake a fecond ; and Ibrahim Bey 
took it on himfelf. In the mon.tb pf Aujguil^ 
notwithftanding the Ramadan, the preparations 
'vrere commenced ; aU the .boats, and owners, 
^ef e imed oui . as before. Contributions were 
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levied, and the dealers compelled to fapply the 
troops. 

At length, early m O^ber, Ibrahim fet ont 
with a formidable army,- confifting of about 
three thon'fand cavalry, ft was refolved to de*- 
fcend by the banks of the NHe, the waters not 
hating yet left the whole country, artd the 
gx*ouyi€t ftill Tftai'fhy, In a few days the armies 
came in fight of each other ; but Ibrahim, whd 
had not the faAie h^clination for war wkh Mora<^ 
did n6t attack the confederates ; he concluded 
a verbal treaty, the conditions of which wert 
the retwro- of the Beys. Morad, fufpe<5ling fome 
plot againft himfelf, wa^ imi^h di&tisfied with 
this convention ; diftruft took place more than 
ever between them ; and the arrogance difplay- 
ed ^ the exiles, in a general Divan, ftill mor6 
increafed hid apprehensions. He thought hiro^ 
felf betrayed, and, to fecure himfelf from 
treachery, fet ofet froift Cairo with his adherents, 
and retired into the Said. Open War was ex- 
^ peded, but Ibrahim ten^|^rized, and, aftei^ 
four monthii, Morad advanced to Djiza, iatendi* 
Ittg to decide the quarrel by baltk. 

Five-and-twenty days the two paiti^^ divided 
by the river, continued oppofite each odier, with- 
out doing any thing. A treaty was- propo&dp 
but Morad, difpleafed i^th the conditions, and 
too weak to di£(ate others, returned Into the Said, 
whither he tvas followed by deputies^ who, af- 
ter four months, at length fiicceeded in bring- 
tng him again to Cairo : the conditions weret 
that he (hould continue to ihare the authority 
iii^itl;^ Ibrahim, and that the five Beys fhould^be 

depzived 
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ticprived of their poflcflions. The Beys fled, 
perceiving they were given up by Ibrahim i 
Morad purfued them, and the Arabs of the de- 
iert having fcized them, he brought them back 
to Cairo, to be under his own eye. Peace now 
feemed re-eHablifted ; b«t what had paifed be- 
tween the two chiefs hail too clearly fhewn the'yr 
refpe<5tive views to fuiFer them ^to continue 
iViends ; and each, ffttisfied that his rival was 
only watching an opportunity to get rid of him, 
|cept conftsmdy on "his guard, either to avoid 
or attempt a furprife. 

Thefe private macfkinations obliged Mor^ 
Bey again to leave CairQ, in 1 78^ ; but, pitching 
his camp clofe by the gates, he appeared fo de- 
ierminea, that Ibrahim, terrified in his turn, fled 
with his friends into the Said, where he continued 
tSl March 1785, when, in confequence of a 
/rcQi treaty, he returned to Cair6, where he 
now participates, as formerly, in the fupreme au- • 
thority, until fome frefti intrigue ftiaH afford him 
ah opportunity of being revenged. 

This is a fummary of the revolutions whic^ 
have occurred in Egypt for fome years paft. I 
liave not circumftantially related die various 
events, becaufe, befides their uncertainty, they 
can neither intereft nor inform. The whole is 
a mixture of cabals, intrigues, treadiery, and 
murders, whi<jh would only fatigue the f eader 
in the repetition; it is fufficient if he knows the 
leading fa^s ; and is thus enabled to form juft 
ideas of the manners and political iltuation of 
the country, which I ihall now proceed to consi- 
der more fully. ' 

K 2 CHAP. 
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CHAP X- 



Prefent Situation ^fEgy^U 

HVER fince tiie revolt of Ibrahim Kia^, buf 
particularly fince that of Ali Bey, the Ottoman 
power has been Ihore precarious in Egypt than 
any other province. The Porte ftill retains a 
Pacha ; but he, confined and wat<^d in the caf- 
ile of Cairo, is rather a pl"i:foner of the Mam- 
louks, than the reprefentative of the S&ltan. 
He is depofsd, baniOied, or eipelled at plea- 
fur e ; and, oil the mere fumnnons of a herald, 
clothed in black,* mutt defcend f from his- 
high ftation. Some Pachas, chofen for that 
iole purpofe by the Porte, have attempted, by 
intrigues, to recover the power formerly jyi- 
Jiexed to thehr title ; but the Beys have render- 
ed all fuch attempts, fo perilous, that they now 
tamely fubmit to their three years captivity, and 
confine themfelves to thc^uiet enjoyment of their 
felary and emolument5. 

The Beys, howevci^, afraid of driving the 
Porte to fome violent meafure, dare not declare 
their independence. Every thing is tranfa^ed 
in the ngme of the Sultan ; l>is orders are recei- 
ved, as they cxprefs it, on the hand and the eyes ; 
that js, .with the higheft. refpcift ; but this ridi- 
culous appearance of reverence never produce* 

obedience. . 

• This officer isr named C<2r/ifOtf/ow;^. 
f 'Vhe formulary of depofition confifts in the word ta- 
Zjtli tiiiit iiy dij'cmd from tkc caille. 
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I iJ^bedience. The tribute is often intermitted^ an4 
always greatly reduced. Various expences are 
-charged^ fuch "^s the maintenance of the canals* 
^<icn2Lgc o£ the rubbifti of Cairo to the fea, the 
pay of the troops, repair of t(ie mofques, 8cc» 
&c. which are all fo many unjuft and fraudulent 
charges. Deceit is pradlifed as to the inunda* 
tioa ; and nothing ihotx of the apprehenfion of 
the Turkiih Car^velles, which come annually 
to Damietta and Alexandria* could procure 
the coatribmiQn of .rice and grainy even in this 
alfo.ipeans are found to le^en ^e effedive fup« 
pllesytby a ^ollufion ^wkh tboTe appointed to re- 
ceive then[i. pn the other hand, the Porte, ad- 
hering to her ufual policy, ^s blind to all thefe 
abofeSf well awai^e, jthat to qorreifl them, will 
require Qxpenfive efforts, and poffibly an open 
y^Tf in which the dignity of tke empire might 
f^iffer. Other, and mc^c prefl^lg affairs, have» 
•alfb for fome years, made it abfolutely neceflary 
for the Turks to coUe^^ their forces towards the 
North. All their attention being requifite for 
thehr ixnmediate fafety in ConHantinople, they 
leave tHe teftoration of their authority in the 
diftant provinces to time, ,and the courfe of e- 
vents. They are careful however^ to foment di- 
yifions among the rivals, that none of them may 
gain an eftabliihed power ; and this has beea 
^und equally beneficial to the ftate, and advan- 
tageous totheofficers, who reap large profits|fron| 
^e rebelsjby feHing their influence and protedion. 
The prefent Admiral, Haian Pacha, hasfrequent- 
ly availed himfelf of this, to obtain coniiderable 
fyms both from Ibrahim and Morad. 
: K 3 CHAR 
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CH XT 



Military Conflitution of the Mandottks^ 

1 HE M^ajnlouks, having obtafincd the command 
of Egypt, adopted meaiuTcs which fecm to pro- 
iriife them the peffeffion of the country. Tht 
nloft efFe(ftual is the precaution they ha^e talcen 
to degrade the corps of the- Ajahs and JanifTa- 
lies : Thefe two bodies, formerly the terror of 
the Pacha, are now as mfigni Scant as hknielf. 
The corrupt and wretched government of the 
Turks ha*; alone occafioned 3iis ; for, before the 
mfurreftion of Ibrahim Kiaya, the number of 
Turkifh troops, which fhould confift of forty 
thoufand men, infantry and caralry, had -been 
reduced to lefs than half that number, by the 
extortion of the officers, who diverted the pay 
to their own tife. After Ibrahim, Ali Bey coftj- 
pletely annihilated thefr importance. He firft 
difplaced all the officers who offended him ; left 
tinfiUed the places that becatrte vacant; ftnppcd 
the conmaandtrs of all influence ; and fo de- 
graded all the Turkifh troops, that the Janiffa- 
nes, Azabs, and five odier corps, are noW only 
% rabble of artizans and vagabonds, who keep 
ikratch at the gates of thofe who pay them, and 
tremble in the prefence of the Mamlouks, as 
much as the populace of Cairo. AH the mili* 
tary force, of Egypt really confifts in the Nfem- 
louks. Some hundreds of them are difperfed 

throujli 
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through the country, and in the villages, to fup- 
port me authority of their corps, colle^El the tri- 
butes, and improve every opportunity of extor- 
tion ; but the chief body continually remains at 
- Cairo. From an exadl computation, it appears, 
their number caunot exceed eight tlioufand five 
hundred men, reckoning Beys and Cachefs, 
common free-men, and Mamlouks who are ftill 
ilaves. Among thefe there are a multitude of 
youth under twenty and twenty-two years of 
age. 

The chief houfe is that of Ibrahim Bey, who 
has about fix hundred Mamlouks. Next him is 
Mourad, who has not above four hundred, but 
•who, by his audacity and prodigality, forms a 
counterpoifc to the infatiable avarice of his rival: 
the other Beys, to the number of eighteen or 
twenty, have each from fifty to two hundred. 
Beddes thefe, there is a great number of Mam- 
louks who maybe Itrmtd individual; thefe fprung 
from houfes which are extind, attach themfelves 
fometimes to one, and fometimes to another, as 
their intereft directs ; and are always ready to 
enter into the fervice of the higheft bidder. We 
xnuft compute ajfo fome Serradjes, a fort of do- 
xneftics on horfeback, who cany the orders of 
the Beys ; but the whole does not exceed ten 
thoufand horfe. No notice Is taken of infantry, 
which is neither known nor valued in Turkey, 
efpecially hi the Afiatic piovinces. The preju- 
dices of the ancient Perfians, and of the Tar- 
tafs, ftin prevail in thofe countries^ where war, 
confifting only in flight and purfuit, the horie- 
ittasi bed qualffied for bothi is reputed the on- 



ly foldier^ aod asy s^nong Barbarians, the war- 
rior is the c^y man of diftindion ; to walk oo 
foot is hpld degracjing, ajid jis, on tjbat account 
reCcryed for the common people. The Mam- 
louks, therefor e» fufFer tlie inli<d>it^nts of Egypt 
to ride only on mules or aiTes, (ai^d indeed th^ 
Franks of all naXions are fuhjedled to the fam^ 
humiliating \reib-i<5tion ; though, bv proper ma- 
nagement, and liberal prefents, this may be got 
oyer by ftr^pgers of ranjk, who come only to 
vifit the country,) referving to themfelyes the 
i'ole privilege of liding on horfeback ; and of 
t^is they make fufficient ufe ; for whether ii;i 
tow^ or the country, or if they oply pay a vifit 
up the next jdx>or» they ^e never feen ][>ut on 
liorieback. llieir drefs, as well a$ the fupport 
of thc;ir dignity, obliges them to th^s. Thi^ 
drefs, wh.icb is the fs^e with .that of every oj. 
tjier pcrfon in eafy circumft^nccs in Turkey, de- 
fcrves to be defcribed. 

Sect. J. 

V'X^fs of the Maniloukf. 

Fift^T, they wear a wide yellow liirt of thii> 
c^otton, over which, they t^i-ow a fort of gown 
qf Indian Unen, or tihe Ugjit ftu^Bs of Damafcus 
^nd Aleppo. T%is ^obe, which they call mntari^ 
defcends ^pro the neck to the ankles, and folds 
over the fore-part of the body, towards the hips» 
•where they fallen it with two firings. Over 
this HrO: covering is a fecond, of the fame ihape 
and width, the Toofe Heeves of which defcend 
(0 the finger en^s. This they ^all a i:oJlan^ an4 
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is commonly made of filk ftuff, richer than the 
former. Both thefe are faftened at the waift 
by a long belt, which divides the whole drefs 
into two bundles. Above them is ftill a third, 
which they call djouha ; this is of cloth without 
lining, and is made nearly of the fame fhape, 
only the fleeves are cut at the elbow. In win- 
ter, an^ even occaftonally in fummer, this djouba 
is lined ivlth for, and converted into a pelifle. 
Laftly, above thefe three wrappers, they throw 
an outer garment, called the henijhe. This is 
the cloke or rdbe of ceremony, and covers the 
whole body, even to the ends of the fingers, 
which it would be reckoned highly indecent to 
faflPer to appear before the great. The whole 
habit has the appearance of a long fack, from 
out of which is thruft a bare neck, and bald 
head, covered with a turban. The tarban of the 
Mamlouks, called a /u7<?«>f, is cylindrical, of a 
yellow colour, and turned up on the outfidc 
with a roll of mufiin artificially folded. On 
their feet, they wear a fock of yellow leather, 
which reaches to the heels, and flippers without 
quarters, always ready to be left on the road. 
But the moft fingular part of their drefsis a 
kind of pantaloon, or trowfers, fo long as to 
reach to the chin, and fo wide, that each of the 
legs is large enough to contain all the body, and 
niade of that kind of Venetian cloth which the 
French czW faille ^ which, although as pliant as 
the d^Eih^nf cloth, is thicker than the hune of 
Rouen ; and xp leave them at liberty to walk 
more at eafe, they fallen all the loofe parts of 
the drefs I have defcribed, with a running fafh. 

Thus 
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Thus fwaddled, they are not very active walk- 
ers ; and thofe who have not experienced the 
prejudices of different countries, will fcarcely 
believe, what however is the fddty that they con- 
lider this drefs as exceedingly convenient. In 
vaip we may objeiS that it impedes their walk- 
ing, aud encumbers tliem on horfeback ; or that 
in battle, a horfema^n, if once diimounted, jisa 
loft man ; tfeey anfwer, // // our cufiom, and tJwis 
cun^d er e,v e r y obj edioa as f eAiOVcd. 

Sect. It. 

Horp equipment ofth Mamlguku 

Wji {hall next enquire, whether their horfc 
.accoutrements are more rational. Ever fmce 
Europeans have had ienfe enough to examine 
^e principles of every art, they have difcoverf 
od that the horfe^ in order to move freely be- 
neath his rider, iiiould have as little harnefs as 
tiic folidity neceffary will admit. Tliefe im- 
j^rovements, wJiich have taken place among us 
in the eighteenth century, are not adopted by 
the Mairilouks, wlio have fcarcely attained to 
the knowledge of the ninth. The flaves of ciif- 
tom, a horfe's {addle among them is a clumfy 
irame of wood, leather, and iron, on which ^ 
truifequin .i;ifes behind, eight inches above tlic 
hips of the borfeman. A pummel beVore pro- 
jecting foUr or five inches, fo as to endanger his 
breaft, ihould he ftoOp. Beneath the faddle, 
inllead of a Huffed fiame, they fprcad" three 
t1;iick woollen coverigngs, and the whole is faf- 
tened by a fuioxngle, >vhich is lied with leather 

thongs, 
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thoiigs, in very complicated knots, and liable 
to flip, inftcad of a hackle. They have no crup- 
per, but a large martingale^ which throws them 
on the fhoulders of the horfe. The ft in up is a 
plate of copper longer and wider than the foot, 
•with circular edges, an inch h^h in the center, 
and gradually declining toward each end ; the 
edges are fharp, and ufed inftead of fpurs, to 
make long incifions, in the horfe's fides. The 
common weight of a pair of fuch ftirrups is 
from nine to ten pounds, and frequently more 
than twelve or thirteen. The faddle-cloths do 
not weigh lefs than fi ve-and-twenty ; thus the 
hotfe's furniture weighs above thiity-fix pounds 
-which is the more ridiculous, as the Egyptian 
horfes are very fmall. 

TTie bridle is equally ill contrived; it is a kind 
of fnaffle, without a joint, or curb, which being 
only an iron ring, binds the jaw fo as to tear the 
ikin, fo that the bars are injured, and the horfe 
ahfolutely has no rooath. This nece/farily fol- 
lows from the pradice of the Mamlouks, who, 
inflead of managing the mouth, like us, deftroy 
it by violent and fuddcn checks, which they ufe 
in a manceuvre peculiar to them. They put the 
horfe on a full gallop, and fuddenly ftop him, 
when at his higheft fpeed. Checked by the bit, 
the horfe bends in his hind legs, fhffens the fore, 
and ilides along, like a wooden horfe. The in^ 
jury done his legs and mouth may be eafily con- 
ceived; but the Mamlouks .think it graceful, 
and it fuits their mode of fighting* Notwith-* 
ftaiding lh«r fhort ftirrups, and 3ie perpetual 
cotton of their bodies it muft be c^nfeflcd that 
. thcj 
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they are firm and vigorous horfemen, and have 
a warlike appearance, wljich plcales even a 
Granger's eye ; it muft alfo be adroitte4* thac 
their arms are more judiciouily chofen. 

Sect. III. 

Arms oj^thc Mamlouh* 

Thhir chief weapon is an Engllfh carbine» 
thirty inches long, and of fo wide a bore as to 
difcharge al once ten or twelve balls, which, 
even though injudicioufly managed, mull do 
great execution. They alfo carry at their belt 
two large piftols, faftened to (bm« part of their 
garments by a filk ftring. At the bpw of the 
iaddle a heavy mace fometimes hangs, to knocl^ 
down their enemy ; and a crooked fabre is fuf- 
pended, by a (houlder-belt, on ^e l^t thtgh| 
of a kind little known in Europe; the length 
of the blade, from the hilt to the point, is only 
twenty-four inches, but meafur$d in the curve 
is at leafl thirty. This fotm, which appears 
whLmfical to us, has hot been adopted without 
reafon ; experience teaches us, that the effed of 
a ftrait blade is limited to the p}ace and time o^ 
its fall, as it a<^ merely from preilure e on the 
contrary, a crooked blade, preier^ting its edgeiii 
j-etiring, fiides by the withdrawing of the arm, 
and continues Its a&ion longer. The Barban? 
ans, who generally apply themfelves dueflf W 
the deftru^ivc arts, have not fuffcred thjsto cf- 
cape them ; and hence the ttf^ of fcymetars, fo 
frequent formerly in the Eaftem world. The 
Man^uks geaeiraUy prasprc thdrs from C(hi» 

ftantinoplcjt 
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/lantmople, and from Europe ; but the Beys 
lival each other in Perfian blades, and in.fabies 
of the ancient fteel of Damafcus, ( I fay ancicntf 
Sot fteel is now no longer made there,) for which 
they frequently pay forty or fifty pounds fter- 
Jing;. The qualities they value are lightnefs, 
the equality and ling of the temper, the waving 
of the iron, but chiefly, the keennefs of the edge, 
.which it muft be allowed is exquifitc ; but thefe 
glades are defedive, being as brittle as glaft. 

SECT, IV. 

]Sducathft and E^cercifes of the Mamlouks, 

Tme right ufe of thefe arms forms the educa- 
jCton of the M^jplouks, and all the occupation 
f>f their lives. Everyday, early in the morn- 
ing, moft of them ^efort to a plain, near Cairo, 
and ther^, at full gallop, exercife themfelves in 
drawing out their carbine expeditioufly from tlie 
^andaleer> difcharging it with a good aim, and 
then throwing it belo^ tljeir thigh, feize a 
piftol, which they fire and throw over their 
ihsmldtrt immediately firing a fecond, and 
throwing it in like manner, trufting to the 
firing by which they are faftened, without lo- 
fing time in returning them to tlieir place. The 
Beys who may be prefent, encourage them ; and 
whoever breaks in pieces the earthen veffel which 
aniwcrs by way of butt, receives great reward 
m commendations and money. They alfo prac- 
itiic the management of the fabre, and efpeciaU 
ly the coupide rcvsrs which cuts upwards, and is 
|ti>e moft: difficult to parry* Their blades are fa 
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fharp, anil they handle them fo well, that ma- 
ny of them can cut a clew of wet cotton h'ke a 
piece of batter. They (hoot alfo with bows and 
arrows, though they no longer ufc them in bat- 
tle. But their favourite exercife is throwing the 
djerid: this word, which properly fignifies a 
reed, generally means any ftaff thrown by the 
hand, after the manner of the Roman pilum. 
For a ftafF, the Mamlouks ufe branches of the 
palm-tree, frcfh ftrippcd. Thefc branches, flia- 
ped like the ftalk of an artichoke, are four feet 
long, and weigh five or fix pounds. Thus arm- 
ed, the Cavaliers enter the lifts, and, at full 
fpeed, throw them at one another from a confi- 
derable diilance. The a/Tailant, whenever he 
has thrown, turns his horfe, and his antagonill 
purfues, and throws his in his turn. The hor- 
fes, ufed to this exercife, fecond their matters 
fo well, that they feem to fhare in the pleafure. 
But this is attended with danger ; for ibme can 
dart this weapon fo forcibly, as often to wound* 
and fometimes mortally. Unfortunate was he 
who could not efcape the djerid of Ali Bey ! 
Thefe fports which to us appear barbarous, are 
intimately connected with the political ft ate d 
nations. It is not yet three centuries llnce the/ 
exifted among ourfelves, and their being laii 
afide is lefs owing to the accident of Henry ihs 
Second, or a fpirit of philofophy, than to the 
date of internal peace which has made them 
ufelefs. Among the Mamlouks and Tutks, on 
the contrary, they are retained, becaufe the a- 
narchy in which they live renders whatever re- 
lates to the art of war abiblutely necelTary. Wc 
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Itall next enquire whether their progrefa in this- 
art bears pace with their pradice. 

Sect. V. 

The Military Skill of the Mamlouks. 

In Europe when we hear of troops, and war, 
we inftantly conceive a number of men divided 
into companies, battalions, and iquadrons; their 
txniform^ well fitted, and of various colours* 
ranks and lines formed, combinations of parti- 
cular manccuvres, or general evolutions; and, 
in one word, a complete fyftem of operations 
founded on e{labli(hed principles. Thefe ideas 
are corre<a as to ourfelv^s, but, when applied 
ti> the countries of which we fpeak, are errone- 
ous mdeed. The Mamlouks know nothing of 
our military manoeuvres ; they have neither uni- 
f brms^ order, difcipline, nor even iubordi nation. 
Their troops are a mob, their march confuiion, 
their battles duels^ and their war robbery and 
plunder, which commonly commences in the 
very city of Cairo ; and, when there is the 
leaft cauie to expe<51; it. A cabal gathers, the 
Beys mount their horfes, the alarm i'preads, and 
their adverfaries appear; they charge in the 
flreet, fabrc in hand: a few murthers decide 
the conteft, and the weakeft or moft timid is 
exiled. The people are perfect cyphers in thefe 
encounters- It is of no confequence to thero 
that their tyrants cut, one anothers throats. But 
it mud not be underdood that they Hand befide 
indifferfnt fpedlators, that would be too dan- 
gerous among bullets and fcymetari> j every one 
L 2 clbape$ 
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trigucs, which conftantlf agitsite the whole iw 
tion. No fooner is a flave made free than he 
afpires to the principal employments ; and, who 
can oppofe his pretenfions^ In thoTe who com- 
mand, he fees no fuperiority of talents Which 
can imprefs with re(pe<ft ; in them he fees ofily 
foldiers like himfelf, arrived at power by thetb- 
crees effatt; and if fate favour him, he will at- 
tain it alfo, nor \^ill he be left capable to go- 
vern, which is merely taking mtmey, aoid gi- 
ving blows with the fabre. 

This fyftem has alfo produced an unbridled 
luxury, which, indulging the gratification oft- 
very fuppofed want, has opened an unlimited 
field to rapacity atmong the great. This luxu- 
ry is fo unbounded, that there is not a Mam- 
louk, whofe fupport cods lefs than a hundred 
and four pounds annually, and many of them 
double that fum. At every return of the Ra- 
madan, they mnft have a new futt of dre/fcs, 
French and Venetian cloths, and Damaicus and 
India ftuffs. They mull often Itkewife hi^e 
new horfes and harnefs ; piftols and fabres fiioAi 
Damafcus, gilt ftirrups, and fadles and plated 
bridles. The chiefs, are diftinguiihed from the 
.vulgar, by trinkets, precious ilones, Arabian 
horles of twO or three hundred pounds value, 
Ihawls of Caihmire worth from five-and-twenty 
to fifty pounds each, and a variety of peHifes, 
none of them uader twenty pounds, ^o that the 
European merchants, who have adopted this 
luxury, do not think they have a decent ward- 
robe, unlefs its value exceeds five or fix hun- 
dred pounds. The women have luid aiide the 
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^oicteot tJiRom of wearing fequihs on the head 
smd breafty as not fu^ciently coftly, and in 
^hdr Aead have fobftituted diamonds^ eine- 
raidsy rubi^i and the &Adl pearls ^ and to their 
jUtachmeat to fhawls and iurs, have added 
a paffion for Lyons llufFs and laces* When 
jfach luxuries are become neceiTaries to thofe 
-whofe p^wer is uncoutrouled, and who neither 
Tefpe& property, nor the life of their inferiors, 
it is cafy to imagine what the condition of their 
fubjeds muft be, who mnft fumifh them with 
every thing their caprice teaches them to wiih 
for. 

Sect. VII. 

Manners of the Mamlouks. 

Thbiii manners arc fuch, that with the ftric- 
tcft adlierence ta truth, I fear I Ihall be fulpec- 
tcd of prejudice and exaggeration. Educated 
ia general in the rites of die Greek churchy and 
circumcifed whenever they are bought, they 
arc confidercd by the Turks as Renegadoes» 
ipoid of faith ^nd religion. Strangers to one a- 
xiother, they are not cemented by thofe natural 
ties which unite xnankind in general. Without 
parents, or children, the pail has done nothing 
for chem^ and they do nothing for the future. 
3£diK:iited in ignorance and ^perdition, they 
become ferocious from habitual murder, per* 
^dioitt from cabals, feditious from xiot, bale, 
deceitful, and corrupted by every fpecies of 
debauchery. Above all, they are addi^ed 
to that aboxni&abie vice which at all times 

the 
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th^ Orce)c# ,aad the Tartars haye been addidei 
to, and is 4[}^6 firft leiTon of their maKers. It u 
not eaiy to a^xount for this, when it is confiderr 
ed that they all Jtiave women, tmlcfs we fup- 
pofe they fe^k in the oftt iex, that poignancf 
of refufal, which they do not allow in the o- 
ther. Certain it is, that ^ere is not a Mam- 
louk unpolluted by this depravity ; and the in*' 
fe<fUon has fpread among the inhabitants, and 
even th^ ChhiUans of Syiia V^o redde in Cairo* 



CHAP. Xll. 



Government oftheMamlouks* 

Such is the clafs of men who now gorem an4 
tiecide the fate of Egypt : indebted to a ivk 
lucky ftrokes of the fabre, a greater degree of 
cunning or audacity, for this pre-eminence ; bat 
it is not to be fuppofed, that in changing for- 
tune thefe upftarts change charader; they have 
all the meannefs of flaves, though ranked with 
monarchs. To rule with them^ is not the dif*- 
iicuk art of direding the varions pailions of a 
numerous fociety to, one common objeift, but 
merely the nieans of pofleffing^ ^ore "Women, 
toys, horfes, and ilaves, and fatisfying all thei^ 
caprices. The whole fyftem of adminiftration, 
internal and external, is conduced on this print* 
ciple. It confiAs in intriguing againft the court 
ot Conftantinople, fo as to eva^ the tribute^ or 
the threatnings of the Sultan -, and in purchafi^ 

^ H 



linft a nrnn^W of (1aves» increafing partHansy 
coamermifMng plots» and dcftroytng their fe- 
crct ei^mies by the dagger or' poiion. Co'n- 
ihmdytoltiiiTd by ftifpkion, the chiefs live like 
tyrants of Syracufc. Morad and Ibrahim al- 
ways ileep amidft carbines and fabres, nor have 
ibtf any conception of police or a well regulat- 
ed government. The ioMowrng incident will 
elucidate tliis : 

When at Cairos ibroe Mamlonlcs carried off 
the -wife of a Jew who was croffing the Nile 
with ller huflwind. The Jew complaining to 
Morady that Bey replied in his rough tone of 
vcMce z Wetl^ Jet the young folks amufe themfches / 
In die evening, the Mamtouks acquainted the 
Jew that they would reftorcliim his wife if he 
would pay them one hundred pi^fters fir their 
trmMe; and to thk he was obliged to fubmit* 
TBs inftance is the more in point, fince in this 
<oimtry women ilrc held more faered than life 
kfctf. 

Their only bufinefs is to procure money ; and* 
ihetnoft fimple method is to feifti ft by violence 
wherever it can be found, and to impofe arbi- 
trary contriButions on the villages, and on the 
caftom houie, which, in its tUrn, lievies them 
anew spcMi tr4ide. 

Sect. L 

Situation of the people m Egypt. 

Wfi may eaftly conceive that in fuch a coun- 
try, every thing is coi refpondeht with its wretch- 
ed government. Wherever the labourer is de- 
nied 
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nled the enjoyment of the fiiut of his labom^ 
he works by conftraint, and induftry laaguUk' 
es : When there is no (ecurity in property, there 
can be no inda^y to procure it» and the arts 
muil remain in their infancy. Where. know- 
ledge has no obje^, it is not worth acquirix^, 
and the mind will continue in a ftate of barba- 
rifm. Such is the ftate of Egypt. The great* 
er part of the lands are in the poilefiion of the 
Beys, the Mamlooks and the lawyers ; the num- 
ber of the other proprietors is very fmall» and 
their property liable to many impofitions* E- 
very inftant fome contribution is to be paid, or 
{ome damage repaired : there is no right of fuc- 
ceiHon, or inheritance for real property ; every 
thing returns to government, from which every 
thing mud be re-purchaied. The peafants are 
hired labourersi who only get what is hardy 
fufficient to fuftain life. The rice and cpm is 
carried to the table of their mailers, and no- 
thing for them but dourra or Indian millet, of 
which they make an unleavened bread which is 
taftelefs when cold. This bread, baked by a 
fire made with the dried dung of buffaloes and 
cows, is, with water and raw onions, their Only 
food through the year ; and they reckon thcm- 
felves happy if they can procure a little honey, 
cheefe, four milk, and dates. Flefh meat, and 
fat, which they are cxceflively fond c^*, arc ©n- 
' ly fecn on the great feftivals, and among thoi'c 
who are in the higher line of life. 

All their clothing condfts in a coarfe blue li* 
nen ihirt, and in a clumfy black cloak, llieir 
head-dreis is a kind of cloth-bomxet» over which 

they 
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they roll a red woollen long handkerchief 
Their arms, legs, and hreafts are naked, and 
moft of them have not even drawers. Theit 
habitations are mud-walled huts, where they 
are fuffbcated with heat and fmoke, and often 
attacked by diftempers arHing from unclcan- 
nefs, dampnefs, and unwholelbme food; andi 
to fill up the meafure of their mifery, to thefe 
phyfical evils are added continual alarms, the 
dread of the robberies of the Arabs, and the 
extortions of the Mamlouks, family quarrels, 
and all the miferies of conftant civil wars. 

This is a faithful pi6hnre of all the villages, 
and no lefs fo of the towns. Even At Cairo, 
the fttanger, on his arrival, is ftruck with th6 
appearance of univerfal wretchednefs and n\ife- 
ry. The crowds thronging the ftreets, prefent 
nothing but filthy rags, and difgufting nudities 
to view. No doubt he often fees horfemen 
richly clad ; but this oftentation of luxury only 
renders the contraft of indigence the more 
Ihocking. Every thing he fees or hears, re- 
minds him he is in the abode of flavery and ty- 
ranny. Nothing 15 fpoken of but inteftine broils,' 
pubdic mifery, pecuniary extortions, baftina- 
docs and murders. There is no protc^ion for 
life or property. Human Wood is (hed like 
that of the vjlcft animafls. Juftice herfelf con- 
demns to death without form. The officer in 
his nighdy round?;, and the officer of the day 
in his circuit, judge, condemn, and execute 
in the twmkling of an eye, without appeal. 
J£xecutioners attend them, and on the firil fig- 



ftal, the head of the unfortitfiate yiStitit.&iJ^ h^ 
to the leatherj[> bag, in which it is received t9 
prevent foiliug the place. Were the appearaace 
of crisninalit)p f)ece/Iarf ta pu|ii(hin<entw Has^ 
would be n)ore .tolersible; but, ofterr*. i^^Ufeoac 
any other caufe thafi the avarice of a powcrifel 
phieftaiiiy or a malicJQiis information, a^iiiai|i« 
ifummoned before fome Bey, fufpe.<^ed of Aaving 
money* A fum is (demanded, ^nd if he denies 
that he poffefles it, he is thrown* on his^ ha3ck^ 
^nd receiv.es two or three^ Jiundred Wows oa 
the foles of his fe€;t, nay, fometimes i& patto 
death. Unfortunate is ^e m^i^ wha i^ ftf- 
pe«5ted to ^e in eafy circumftances ! A hundred 
ipies are on the watch ready to accufe. him ; and 
it can only be by alTumtng the appearance of po- 
y erty, that he can expe^ t^ efcape the, Tapa- 
ciouiiieis of powen . - 

JSect. XL 

The late Mifiry and paminc ofEgypK 

These laft three years, Cairo and all th^ 
ipountry, has exhibited a fpe^aclc of the moft 
lamcnuble mifery. To the inceflant evils rf 
uncontrouled tyranny, and the effefe of the 
troubles of the preceding years, w^e added 
natural calamities ftill more deftncMaive* The 
plague, imported from Conftantinople in No- 
vember, 1783^ made itsaccullomedrav^csdur 
ring all the winter. Above fifteen hundrrf dea4 
bodies were edimated to be caxxied out of thi^ 
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gates of Cairo in one day.* The fummcr, a| 
ufaaU mitigated its fury ; but to this fcourge, z» 
nother, no lefs terrible, foon fucceeded. The in- 
undation of 1783 was fcanty, great part of the 
lands could not therefore*be fown, and another 
part was not plowed for want of feed. In 1 784, * 
the Nile again was unfavourable, and the dearth 
inninediately became exceffive. Soon after No- 
vember, the famine carried off at Cairo, nearly 
as many as the plague ; on the ftreets, formefly 
full of beggars, not a (Ingle one to be fecn : all 
had perifhed, or deferted the city. Nor were its 
ravages lefs terrible in the villages; a vail num- 
ber of wretches, who attempted to avoid deaths 
were fpread over the adjacent countries. I faw 
Syria filled with them. In January 1785, the 
ftreets of Saide and Acre, and every town ia 
Paleftine, were crolvded with Egyptians, ea- 
lily known by their tawny fkin ; and fome of 
them had wandered as far as Aleppo and the 
Diarbekan The depopulation of thefe two 
years cannot be eiadtiy eftimated, as the Turks 
keep no regifters of bihhsr deaths, or the number 
of the people ; from their fuperftitious principles, 
but it was the general opinion, that thb country 
had loft a fiill (Ixth part of its inhabitants. 

llius fituated, all thofe dreadful fcenes were 

renewed, at the bare mention of which, human 

nature ihudders, and the fight of which impref- 

VOL I. M fef 

, ♦ In Turkey, the toml>8, according to the cuftom of 
the ancients, are always without the town* ; and as each 
tomb has ufually.a large ft one, and ibme mafonry, they 
eoiii^Itute what may almbft be c^ed a fecond town, which 
may be named, as fonnerly at Alexandria, Necro^ol^^ of 
ik^ city of the dea4» 
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fcs a melancholy horror which cannojt be ffkr 
ccd. Fori as during' the famine, fnmc years 
^nce in Bengal^ the ftreets and public places 
iwarmed with 'meagre dying feeletdns; whole 
^jnivering voices implored, m vain, the pity of 
paffengers," the common danger having harden- 
ed every hcar^ Thefe wretches died befor^ 
the very doors of the Beys, who h^d large quan- 
tities of rice and corn hoarded up ; and ofte^ 
the Mamlouks, tca?:e4 with their juries, c}iafed 
them away with blows. Every diRrefling mea4 
©f affwaging the rage of hunger was tried, every 
thing the mod filthy devoured \ nor, fjiall I e- 
Tcr iprget, that, when returning from Syria to 
Trance, in March c 7 85, ' I fa w, Ijeni^ath tjie wall? 
C)f anciept Alexanjdria, two' wretches fat on the 
dead body pf a pamel, and difputing its putri4 
fragments with the dogsi 
' There are among us, hprts of noble and ex- 
alted fentiments, who, tjiough feeling coippafl 
fion for f^ch difmal calamities, {ipd their indig- 
jiatiop awakened^ and contidpr it ai? a crime to 
the mep who will fubmft jo fuffi^r thejn- They 
confidcr thofe well diefervihg death, who hav^ 
tot the hoWnefj to defend theipfelves from it, 
or at lea^, to f^ek the CQnliDlation of etemplary 
vengeance. TJiey cvefi go fo far a? to aoduce 
thefe fa<Ss in proof 6f a in oral yaradox, perhaps 
ralhly advancedi and endepbur to demonftrate 

Jrom them the pretended axiom—" that the in^ 
/ habitants of hot countries, debafed by climate 
^ and temperament, are deftined, by nature, tq 
^ be the Haves of defpotifni.'* ' . 



But h^ve thctf thoroughly informed them* 
fclves whether the fame abjedl fiibmiffion is hot 
to be fotind in climates they arc pleafed to ho- 
nour with exclufivc liberty ? Have they careful- 
ly confidercd whether the general Fafts on which 
they build be not accompanied with eircumflan- 
^es and acceffaries which malce an e/fentikt dif|- 
fcrcnce in the confccjuences ? In politics, as iit 
medicine, detached phaenomena Continually leaA 
lis into error refpeding the real caufes of thfe 
malady. Men are too anxioiis to ere<5t particu- 
lar cafes into general rules i and ;f^et thofe tmi- 
^erfal printiples, which are fo ffattetlng to thfe 
tnind, have alm'oft ihvaristbly the defed of be^ 
ing vague. So rarely are the fa^ls on whicli 
Wc reafon e±adl» and fo liable to miftale is th6 
xnoft careful obftrver, that nnlefs w6 are ex«* 
tremely cautious, we flfall be Continually build- 
ing hypothcfes on ideal bafeS; 

Fn the preftnt mftancc, if we attentively ex- 
amhie the caufes of the debafcment bf the E- 
gyptians, we (hall ffnd that this peOpte, depref- 
icd by cruel crrfcumilances, are more; diferving 
6f pity than contempt, for thd political fituatioa 
of this country is vety unlite that of Europe. 
Among us, the traces of ancient revolutions art 
becoming fainter every day ; the foreigii con- 
querors naVe afllmilated with the conquered 
tiatives ; and from this milture has been form- 
ed one natiotikl body, all the members bf whicti 
have the fame intereft. In Egypt, on the con- 
trary, and throughout almoft all Afla, the ori- 
ginal inhabitants, enflaved by revolutions, the 
'eflfc^ of which are ftill apparent, are bedoitic a 
M 2 prey 
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pT^y to foreign conquerorsy who, mixing with 
Ithe natives, have formed diftind parties, whofip 
intcrefts arc diredly oppofite. The ftatc is pro* 
perly divided into two fadlions; one, that of 
fhe conquering nation, who are in pofleflion of 
all the civil and military employments ; and the 
ether, that of the vanqui(hed» who conftitute 
the fubaltem claffes of fbcicty. The ruling 
party aCuming, by right of conqueft, an exclu- 
Jive title to all property, treat the governed fac^ 
tion as merely the paffive indrument of their 
pleafures^ while the latter, in their tum» defti- 
^ute of all perfonal intereft, contribute as little 
as, pofllble to the fervice of the other. They 
are in the (Ituadon of flaves who£e mailer's opui- 
ience i$ a burthen to them, and who would wil* 
lingly free themfelves from his fervitudc,.if they 
could* , 

Such emafculation is another of the charac«' 
ieridics which didinguiih the conftitution of 
thefe nations from tnofe of Europe. In the 
^uropejya ftaltes, the governments, deriving 
from each refpeftive nation the means of gor 
•verning it, find it neither an eafy matter, nor 
their intereft to gbufe their power. And cveij 
fuppofing they formed diftini^ interefts, they 
would ft ill be unable |:o obtain unlimited powr 
icrs. The reafon is, that b,efides the multitude 
called people^ which, though powerful from its 
?iumber, is always feeble from its difunion, 
there exifts a middle order, which, partaking of 
the qualities of the governors and the governed, 
jmaintains, in fome meafure, an equilibrium bcr 
Iw^en the one and the other. This is the clal> 



of the oputeilt add independent citizen!?, whd, 
difperlcd through the diflferfetot occupatlbni <Jf 
Ibcietf, have a common inteteft in feeing thofe 
rights of property and fecurity which they eri- 
joy refpetftcd. In Egypt, on the contrat;^, there 
is no middle ftate ; none of our ntimerotis elafc 
fes of nobility^ no clergy, merchants, or land- 
holders, which, in fome degree, cbnftitute ah 
intermediate body between the common peopte 
and the government. There, every mdn is a 
foldier, 01 profeCor of the law, that is to fay, a 
creature of the government ; "or he is a labour* 
cr, an artizan, or (hopkeeper, that is to fajr, one 
of the people ; and the people ab'oVe al! ire de- 
ficient in the firft requifitfe to combat oppref. 
fion, the art of combining and dire<aing thehr 
force. To deftroy or to reform the Mamlotiks^ 
a general league of the peafantry is necefElry ; 
and this it is impoffible to fbrfti. The fy fteih 
of oppreflioft is methodical. One would ima- 
gine theCe tyrants were every Where endued 
with an intuitive knowledge of its principles- 
Each province, each diftrlS, his its goVernor> 
and each village its lieutenant, {caimacdn iii A* 
rabic, from kaie^ mdkami which fignifi^ litet^l- 
ly iocuTtt te^tens%) who Watches the motions 6f the 
multitude. Single againft fbch numbers, he 
may appear feeble ; but the power h^ reprefefits 
rende« him formrdablfe. Befides, cxpeticnce 
proves that wherever a tnatt has the courage tt> 
maice himfdf mafter he finds enough whofe 
m^atkleis/ will fecond his pret^nfions. This 
lieutenant transfers i portion 6f his authority 
to fome individuals of the fociety he opprcffes, 
JM 3 and 
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luad ^efe becoooe his fttpportctrs : with xnutn^ 
jcaloufj endeavour to fuppUnt each other in hU 
iaYour» and h^ makes them the iaftruments of 
their mutual deftru^lion. 

The villager are alfp torn with the fame jea- 
.loufies and mv^terate hatreds. But even iup- 
podng an union which is fo diQcult to take 
place, what could 9 crowd of bare-footed and 
^mod naked peafants^ with only Ij^icks, or evefi 
^ith mufkets, e$e£t againd a body <^ difciplined 
^nd well-armed cavalry ? I am, above all, le4 
,to believe Egypt can never (hake off this yok^j 
•when I fconfider the nature of the ppuntry, 
which is but too^dvantageous for cavalry. If 
the heft regulgtcd iDfantrf ^mong us dread tp 
. encounter th^borfe ii^' ^ plali), how formidable 
inuft tjiey be to ^, ^^pple^yrho ^re wholly igno- 
rant pf ' lb<5 yipi;. f ' fii ft cl^fhjfh t$' ' of tallies, and 
^vho can nevpr poffibly acquire a knowledge 
which can oply be the reiult of ,^' expericnqe 
their dtu^tion denies them* Mountaiijous coun- 
tries, alone, afford to liberty its gre^? rcfpurccs. 
It is dicr^ ^hat'fls:ill at^daddr^fs; favoured by 
fituation, fupply the deficietitcy of npUfibers. The 
. revoUerSf ' uni^himo^s, - ()ecau^ thipy are at i^rft 
not nuip^roijs, ^cquh-e <:very ^ay |iew ftrcngtJj/^" 
from the bf^t^t, of e^percifihg it, While the op- 
prefTor, kfs^a^ive» becaufe )ie is a}r<;ady power- 
ful, delays his attack^ till at length thefe bancjs 
. pf peafantSr. or p|imder^r^ whom he defpifed, 
become foldUr^ inured to ws^rj and difpute with 
him, even in the plains, the fuperiority in miU- 
tj^ry fkill, and the palm of vidory. In flat 
fco^ntries, on the cojitrary, the fifft tumult js 
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luppreflTed, and the ignorant peafant, who does 
not even know how to throw up an entrench* 
menu hsia no other refpurce but in the clemency 
of his mafter, and a quiet fubmiilion to his 
flavery. We find therefore, that no general 
pi inciple is more indifputable than the follow- 
ing : Tl>at indolence and flavery inhabit the plains't 
but thefiandards of energy and of freedom mave on 
the mountains* 

' Cettain it is» that moft of the ancient and 
inodern nations, who have difplayed the great- 
eft adivity, were mountaineets.. The Aflyrians, 
who extended their conquefts from Indus to the 
Mediterranean, came from the mountains of A- 
tdoria* The Chaldeans wfci*c original>y from 
the faikie countries ; the Perfians who conquer- 
]ed under Cyras, defcenddd from the mountains 
jof the Elymaisi and the Macedonians from 
M6unt Rhodope. In modem times, the Swifs^ 
the Scot^*the Savoyards, the Miquelefcs, the Af- 
turians, the inhabitants of the Cevennes, always 
free, or difficult to fubje^, would iecm to provfe 
this a general rule,' did not the exception of the 
Arabs and the Tartars indicate fome other mo- 
ral caufe, comolon to the plains a3 well as to 
the mountains/' 

Such is the (ituation of Egypt at prefent^ 
jthat although its inhabitants may not difplay 
much courage, yet it does hot follow that the 
feeds of it are wanting in them, or that it is de- 
hied them by the climate. For that continued 
effort of the mind, called courage, is a quality 
inore nearly allied to our moral, than our phy-* 
^cal conllicution. It is not the greater or leif 
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degree of heat in the climate^ but rather ^e ar« 
dour of the paOHons^ smd the confidence we 
have in our own powers, which enables us to 
brave danger* Wiere thefe two requilites do 
not exift, courage may remain inert ; though 
circunillances alone are wanting to call into ac- 
tion, Befidcs, if any men arc capable of this 
ardour, it fhould be thofe whofe minds and bo- 
dies, inured to fuffering by habit, hare acqoired 
a hardinefs which blunts the edgt of pain, and 
iuch ate the Egyptians. We deceive oorfclves 
when we reprefent them as enervated by heat, 
or effeminate from debauchery. The inhabi- 
tants of the cities, and men of opulence, may 
indeed* be a prey to that effeminacy which is 
common xo them in every climate ; but the poor 
defpifed peafants, denominated fdlnhsy fuppoit 
aftonifhing fatigues. I have feen them pafs 
"whole days in drawing water from the Nile, ex- 
pofed naked to a fun which woulU kill us. 
rhofe who are valets to the Mamlouks, conti- 
nually follow their mailers. In town, or in the 
country, and amid all the dangers of war, they 
accompany them every where, and always on 
foot ; they will run with then: horfes for days 
together, and when tired out, tie themfehres to 
their tails rather than be left behind. 

Their mental charader correfponds in every 
particular with the hardinefs of their bodies. 
The implacability difpHyed by thefe peafants 
in their hatreds, and their revenges* \ their ob- 

ftinacy 

* In a cafe of mardtr, the relations of the dcceafcd di- 
mand a retaliation from the faniily of the affaflin, and this 
vengeance is pwfued fronl^encfatiou to gcueraion,witli- 
out ever being for^otttax. 
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Ainacy in the battles which frequently happeit 
between different villages ; their fenfe of honoui" 
in faffering the baftinado* without difcoyering 
a fecret*, and even the barbarity with which 
they punifh the flighted deviation from chaftity 
in tiieir wives and daughtersf , all prove that 
their minds, when fwayed by certain prejudi- 
ces, are capable of great energy, and that that 
energy only wants a proper dire6lion, to become 
a formidable courage* The cruelties and feditions 
wliich have fometimcs bjeen the confequence of 
their exhaufted patience, efpecially in the pror^ 
yince of Sharkia, betrays the latent fire, which 
waits only the proper (iimuli to make it blazQ 
foith in a wpnaerful an4 unexp^^ed manner. 

Sect. III. 

Stateof the Arts. 

0ms grand obftacle to every fortunate rcvo 
)ution in Egypt, is the profound ignorance of 
the nation, which equally prevents them from 
difcovering the caufes of their evils, or ufmg 
the neceflary remedies. 

As I fliall difcufs this fubjedl, which, like fe- 
deral of the preceding ones, is common to all 

the 

* If an Egyptian has undergone the torture, without 
^iifcoveriug his wealth, he is laid to be a man, and thl^ 
eulogium indemnifies him for his fuffering. 

f They are frequently put to death on mere fufpiclon { 
and this is equally true in Syria. When I was at Ramla, 
^ peafant came into the market for feveral days, with his 
cloak ftained with the blood of his daughter, whom hja 
liad thus killed ; the a«5lion indeed was generally appro^ 
ytd. Sufh matters come nou within the cognixapcc <4 
•jlurlilJijuHic^:. ^ 
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the Turkifli empire, more fully in afiotiier place," 
I Ihdl not at prefcnt dwell on particulars. It 
will be fufficient to obferve, that this ignorance^ 
di£Pufed through every dafs, extends its effed 
to every Ipecies of moral and phyfical Inow- 
ledge, to the fciences, and the fine arts, and e- 
ven to the mechanical profcflions. Th6 molt 
iifnple of thefe are ft ill in a ftate of infancy. 
The work of their cabinet-makers, lockfmiths^ 
and gunfmiths, is extremely clumfy. Their 
mercery, their hardware, their gun and piftol 
barrels, are all imported from foreign countries. 
With difficulty can you find tine watchmaker 
at Cairo who knows how to repair a watch, and 
Be too is an European. Jewellers are more 
common there than at Smyrna and Aleppo ; 
but they know not how to mount properly the 
fimpleft rofe. Gunpowder is made there, but 
it is coarfe. Sugar is refined there, but it is full 
pf molaflcs, and the white is exceffively dean 
The only manufadltire in any degree of perfec- 
tion is their filk ftuiFs ; tvhich are miteh mferioi- 
•workmanfliip, yet bear far greater prices thazt 
thofc of Europe. 



CHAP. XIII. 



State of Commerce. 



At Cairo, where barbarifm {o univcrfally pre* 
vails, it cannot but appear ulionlihing that com- 
merce 
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werce (hqiild ftill co^tinu^ to flounfli as it does ; 
tut an attentive enquiry into the fources froni 
Y'hence it is derived will explain the reafon. 

This city is indebted to two powerful caufes 
for its' exteniive cominerce ; the firll of which is. 
that all the commodities confumed in Egypt 
are coUe^ed within the walls of that city ; 
and all the perfons of property, that is, the 
Mamlouks and lawyers are aifembled there, and 
draw thither their whole revenues, without ma- 
ling any return to the countj-y whence they 
come. 

The other is the fituation, which makes this 
a centre of circulation, while by the Red Sea, 
it correfponds with Arabia and India ; by the 
Nile, with Abyflinia and the interior parts oif 
Africa ; and by the Mediterranean, with Eu- 
rope and the empire of Turkey. Every year 
a caravan from Abyfjlnia arrives at Cairo, and 
bVmgs from a thoufand to twelve hundred black 
flaves, as alio elephants teeth, gold duft, oftrich- 
feathers, gums, parrots, and monkeys*, while 
another, defined for Mecca, leaves tjie extre- 
piities of Morocco, and receiving pilgrims even 
from the river of Senegalf, coafts along the 
mediterranean, colleding thofe of Algiers^ 
Tripoli, and Tpnis, and aff iyes by the defert 

* The route of thif caravan is along the banks of the 
Nile; i\ was with that Mr Bruce returned in 177a, from 
Abylfinia, after having performed the moft adventurous 
journey attcnipted in the prefect age- In traveriing the 
dclert, thQ provifipna of the caravan fell Ihoit, and tiie tra- 
vellers Irved feveral days on gum alone. ari 

f I faw feveral negroes who came by this cai«van, from 
the country of the Foulisy to the north of Senegal, and 
who iuid they had fcen European* in tKcir country. * 
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at Alexandria, confifting of not left than thre^ 
or four thoufand camels. From thence it pro- 
ceeds to Cairo, where ^t joins the caravan of 
E^ypt. They then jointly fet out for Mecca, 
whence they return one hundred days after. 
But the pilgrims of Morocco, who have fir 
hundred leagues more to travel, do not reach 
home till after an abfence of more than a year. 
Thefe caravans are laded with India fluffs, 
fliawls, gums, pearls, perfumes, and chiefly 
with the coffee of Yemen. 

The fame commodities are brought by ano- 
ther route to jSuez, to which port the foutherly 
winds bring, in May, fix or eight fail of vcffeb 
from Djedda. Cairo does not retain the whole 
quantity of this merchandize ; but, befides what 
is there confumed, confiderable profits arife 
from the duties, and the fums expended by the 
pil^rin>s. On the other hand, fmall caravai^s 
arrive from time to time from Pamafcus with 
lUk and cotton ftuffs, oils, and dried fruits. 
During the favourable fcafon, there are always 
fome veffels iti the road of Damietta, unloading 
hoglheads of tobacco from Latakia, the con- 
fumption of which in Egypt is enormous. 
Theie veffels take rice in exchange, whilft o- 
thers arrive fucceffively at Alexandria, bringing 
clothing, arms, furs, paffengers, and wrought 
filk, from Coriftantinople. Veffels come like- 
wife from MarfeiUes, L.egborn, and Venice, 
with clotlis, cochineal, Lyons ftuffs, and laces, 
.^toc^rV, p;iper, iron, lead, Venetian fequins, 
'^nd Cci^J^ji dollars. All thefe articles convey- 



ed by foi to Roietta io barks called Jjerm^t ar» 
^rft lancUd.tbere* then reimbarlced on the Nile;, 
4Uid feat to Cairo. Fi om tbi« account* it is poj: 
furpriziBg diat commerce Aiould contmue ib 
^Quriibii^ ia that capkaly and we need npt he- 
^tate to admit the repoit of the coniniiflioner 
general o( the xrvftcaas^ who averted* that in 
^7^S» Cairo had <traded to the amount of near 
a hui^red and Aty mUUpp^ of livnes, (fix mil- 
lion twoiMindred and ififty thouiand |>oundi.) 
But if we examine the ebannels into «^ich this 
vrealth is poured^ if we coo^dcr ;tbat a gneat 
part; of the max^iaiidise a^ coffee of India 
pafle» into foreign ^oounpriest the value of yhich 
is paid iti goods from Europe and Turjcey; 
that the eon&mptiofi of 4ie 4:o!mtr7 almoft en- 
iirclf confifts x){ articles of Juiaury completel>r 
^niftiedt -s^d that the prod^e given in return 
is principally In raw maSf rials, we fhall find tha(t 
this great tr^ is caicied on without contribu* 
ting much to ijbe g^ieral iv^alth of JEgypt, or 
Ihexomfoxt oS the jinbabitantc. 



CHAP 3CW. 



tjffkf IJi^uj. ?r^«f?» ^'l^ tk fy.di^c^fUfy pf ^ 
• ^tng a Canadk'ween the Red Sea and the Me* 
■ Jlterranea^. 

I HAVE already talqa Aotice of the trade of 

4lairO| «widi .^.b^ ^^ fe^iiSl f>y ^? ^^7 of 

«9%. h%/ . '' • '*!»'''' ' " Suex^ 
^ A 1dnd«£Jb«f!U: rteid/9^ so eitremeiy ki^Ja^^ 
iail, ftriftd blue siid browo^ like tickiDj^. 



Suez ; and this fubjedt tiatumtty \tzdt to a qtle& 
tion frequently agitated ftt Etfrope;' "which is, 
iJirheth^r it would be pradicable tn cut through 
the Ifthmus which feparates the Red Sea from 
the M^dfterranekn, that ve^k might arrive at 
India by a ihorter 4route tfaan by the Cape of 
Good Hope. The narpownels of the Kihinos 
liuitKes u^ to belfeTfc it Might eafily be elFeded; 
hut, m a journey I made' to Sues, the fi^low- 
hig reafcHis induced me to alter my opinion. 

'Firft> It is certainly true, that thefpace which 
i^arates the two feas is not more thantiighteeiT 
or nineteen ordinary leagues ; it is trtie, aUb, 
that this interval is not interfe<5ted by moon* 
tainsf and that» from theto^k of the terraceif at 
Suez, we cannot diieoirdr, with any tole^opes, 
u fingle obllacle on the naked and barren plain 
to the^orthiweft : it ifi not. therefore the difie- 
renct of levels which prerents • the jundlion ;* 
but, the great difiiculty atifes from die nature 
of the correfponding coafts of the Medtten^ne- 
an and the Red Sea» wluch arc 9^ a low and 
fandy foil, wheie .the waters form lakes, Iho^s, 
and morafTes, fo that veflfels cannot approach 
within a coi^fiderable.' diflance. It will therefore 
be found fcarcely pqfllble to dig a permanent 
canal amid thefe (hifting fands ; not to n^entioQ 
that'the fhore isdcftitutc of harbours, which 
* ' ' muft 

* The ancients confidered the Red Sea to be higher 
tjh^m the M^^^^"*^^^^ ^^> i^ ^^» i^ we ob£rvtf 
t-hat, from the caqal of K9lzpum to the ,fea,' iKe 'Nile has 
a declivity/ for lire f](>attf-of thirty icagtice, tfes.idek SutiOr 
not appear fo ridieulous ; bdfides that, to nle^ U af pean 
probable^ iivviwiU-fo fovad^n^t tbodOKib oi Good 
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muft he ca^rilyihc ,work of. art. The* coum 
try beiide^ ik^s aot fumiTu a drop of h^ wa- 
^r^ ^nd for tb^ fupply of the lahabitants, it 
would be nccciTary to bric^ it from the Nile, . 
, l^e moii eUgJblc and indeed only method 
therefore of effcding this juudlion, is that which 
ha6 been already fUccefsfully pra^ifed at jdi^Pe- 
rent times ; which is, by making the river itfelf 
rh?. fioedioip.of comimmication, for which the 
gr9u;ad i* perfedly well calculated ; for Mount 
M okattam AiddenljT terjiBinating ip the latitude 
<if .Cairo, ibrms only a low and ftmicircular 
iQound, round which i& a <:ootinaed plain from 
the.bafU^tof the Nik, as far as the point of the 
Ef d Sea. The ancients, who early underftoo J 
the. advantage lo be derived from xhh fituation, 
adopted the idea of joiaiag^ tie two feas by a 
cjinal coQucded with the river. Strabo (lib, 
17,) •qbierv^, that this iirft was executed un- 
der 3c(biti$. who reigned about the rime of the 
Trojan war * ; and this work wis fo confid^ra- 
ble as tp occafion it to .be rennarked ; " that it 
** was. a hundred [cubits (or a hundred and f«- 
" yen.ty ij^et) wide, and deep enough. for large 
" vejlTelsV*' After "the.Grceb conquered thf' 
counjt^jf, it was reftored by the Ptolemies, ana 
again renewed by Trajan. In fhort, even the 
Arabs. thqiufclves followed thefe examples. " I^ 
'* the ,tipae of Omar ebn>el-Kattab," fays the hifr 
torian El Makin, ** the cities of Mecca and Mer 
** dina £u&Tiu^ from famine, tlie Caliph orderr 
N 2 " e4 

* „Thit 15, according to fome calculations of mine, in 
thp lime of Solomon. Sec M'emoii e fur la Chr^notfipe An- 
^mtnfl infexted m the Journai dn Scavans, of jAn«ary 
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•*'cd AfnrotiV Goyerhor of Egypt, t^ cut a c^- 
** nai from the Nife to Kolzom, for the convcy- 
** ance of the cpntribtmous of <:brri atk^ barley r 
•« appointed for Arabia." 
- It b tfce fame canal which nirti at pfefent to 
Cairo, and lofcsitfelf ih the country to the north- 
iraft of BfrhUl'Had/, or the Lal^e 6£ the Rl- 
^rixns. Kolzoum, the Clyfma of the Greeks, 
^here it termiitmted, has been-deftroyed foir ma- 
ny ages ; but the name aifid fitoatioii ftill ftrbfift 
m a hillock Of fand, brfeks, 9Ttd ftones, three 
hufidred paces to the north of Sueif, oii thb bor- 
der of the fea.oppofitethe ford which leads t& 
the (pring of El-Naba. I have been on the (pot 
as well as M. NiebtiBry and the Arabs told m^^ 
5is they did him. It was c^Hctf K^lstimfk ; Dati- 
vil}e therefore is decerircd, whcrt, copymg ah er- 
for of Ptolemy's, fje pTac^ Glyfitia eigltt 
leagacs more fo the fbttthwaird. I am of bpl* 
tiVon that he fs likcwffe mSlaken, Ittftqjpofing it 
ihe Arfinbe of Sn^ezlht ancients. • iTiis ctty ha- 
ting been fitiiatied', accorJmg to the Greeks and 
Arabs", to the north of Clyfrta, we fhouldendisa- 
ovur to trace Tt .According to the words of Stra- 
boj (!tb^ i7.> ** f|irrte at the bottom of the 
♦* gulph, as ^e approach Egypt,*' withoiit 
proceedmg, however, with M. J^vai y, as far as 
Adjeroud, which ts too far to the weftiJ^ard. 
We QUght to fonfine ourfelves'to th^ low coun- 
try, which extends about two leagues from the 
fiortbni of the prefeht gulph, that fpace beings 
Ml we can reafonably fnp{)ofefhe fea to have re- 
treated in feventeen hundred years* 

Thcfo. diftri^ts were formerly covered witS 

towns 



t»wns vhi^ have diikppeared with the waters 
of the Nde ; the canals which conveyed thefe. 
arc dcftroycd, for in this fliifting foil they arr 
piefently filled up, both by the fands driven by 
the winds, and by the cavalry of the Bedouin 
Arabs. At prefent the commerce of Cairo with 
$>uez is only carried on by means of caravans^, 
which wait the arrival^ and fet out on the de* 
parture of tlie veffels, that 1% towards the end of 
ApriU or the beginning of May, and ia the 
courfe of the months of July and Augud. That 
which I accompanied in 1 78 :, confifted of a^ 
bout three thoufand camels, ;^nd fiv^ or ilx thou« 
fand men*. The merchandize conMed in 
' wood, fails, and cordage^ for the fhipsat Suez; 
in fome anchors, carried each of them by four^ 
c;amels, iron bars, c^ded wool, and lead ; it 
Ijkewife carried bales of <:loth, and barrels of 
<;ochineal, com, barley, beans, Turkifh piafh-^Sr 
Venetii^n iequin^ and Imperial dollars. All 
thefe commodities were de(lined for Djedda^ 
Mecca, and Moka, where they were to be bar- 
tered for Indian goods^ and the coffee of Ara* 
bia, which forms the principal article of the re- 
turns. There was be^des a great number of 
pilgrilns, who preferred the voyage by fea to 
a land journey ; W> it alfo carried the necef- 
J* 3 . . ^«7 

* They remained upbraids of iorty days airem1ile(l,.de- 
ferring the departure for various rf a^ons ; amor^g others, 
on account of the unlucky days, jn which refpe<5l the 
Turks arc as fuperftitiobs as the iComans fonnerly were- 
At length the^fct o«t on the ^7th of July, and arrived 
the 29U1 at Stkz, having journeyed twenty-nine hours 
by the route of the Haqutat Arabs, a league farther ta 
t^ fouth than the Lake of the Pilgrims. 
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fary pfo^dhs, fuch ^s rice, meat, wood, afrj 
even water ; for no place in the world is morfe 
dieftitiite of every neceffary than 'Suez. From 
tlie tops of the terraces, the eye, funreying the 
i^ndy plain to the iiorth-weft, the white rocks 
<if Arabia to the eaft, of the fea, and the Moua- 
taih Mo4t»ttam, to the fouth, cannot difcem c- 
ycrt i fingk t¥te, or the fmalleft fpot of ver- 
dtire. ^tietE prdTentjs no profpedt but "extcnfive 
yellow fsmds, <^r a lake of gr^en wa:ter ; the 
TtHnoustronditioti of the honles hei^tens this 
rrtelahchdiy ^^n^y. • The onljr water which 
can be drilhfc is brought from El-Nabeiy or the 
JptiJ^i fftuat^d at the diftance of three hours 
jiyiiVney oh the Aralbtan fhore ; but it is fo brac- 
kifli that without a ihix^urc of rum, it is infup- 
portable to Europeans. The fea might fumiih 
a quantity of fhell and other fiili; but the A- 
rabs felddm attempt fifliing, at which they ate 
far from expert ; When the vefTels are gone, 
therefore, nobody is left at Suez, but thfe gar- 
rison and governor, who is a Mamlotik> with 
twelve or fourteen pcrfons, who forto his houfe- 
hold. 

' 'Yht fbrtrcls is a defericelefs heap of mizis, 
y^xeh the Arabs call a citadel, bcciaufe k has fbc 
brafs four pouhderi, and tWo^ Greek gunners^ 
vrho turn their heads afidfe wh^n they fire. The 
hstrboUr ts a wretched quay> where the foalleft 
boats are unable to reach the (bore, except at 
the higheil tides. There, however, the mer- 
chandize is embarked, to convey it over the 
banks of fand, ta the veflels whi(% anchor in 
the road. This road> iituft^ a league frbm 



live town, is Separated from khy sl Ihbre #hicH 
is left dry aft low l^^atcr ; h hsfe iia works fc# 
its <Jef<*nc«, fo that the iftffch '^/Atkh I hatrfe 'kch 
tliere, to the tilimber bf eight-and-twetity at k 
time,^ litight be aittackcd without oppofitiioh ; 
for the fhips thcmfelves are incapable of tefift* 
anc^, none havihg any oth<;r ariilJery th^h fottf 
rafty fwirels. Theit- nuinljer dtiliidftes every 
y'ear, flnce, by continually cbaftitig along % 
fhore ftill of (hoals, one oat of nine, at leaft, 16 
fhipwrecked. In 1785, one of them, having 
Anchored at Ei-Te^^ to take in ij^ratet, was fuf- 
prifed by thfe Atabs, While thfc cfcw were fJcep- 
itig on Ihore. Aftet plundering it of fifteett 
hundred bags of cdffet^ they abandoned' tht 
vfciTel to the wind, which threw it Upon the 
coaft. The dock at Suez is ill adapted to re- 
pair ftcli datna^eS; fcafcely do they build k 
i^afajd in three years. Befides that the fea, bf 
Sdcumulatmg the fand upon that coaft, will at 
l:aft choak upj thie fehtrance, and effcdt the fame 
diange at Suez, which has already taken place 
at Kolzoum and Arfinbe. 

Werfc Egypt governed "by a wife adminiftra- 
fion, advantage might be theu taken of that ac- 
cident to bliiM another town in the fame road, 
•iirhich might be dbnc on a caufeway of only 
feven or eight feet in height, as the tide ufiially 
iiCes no more than three feet and a half; the 
canal of the Nile would be cleanfed and repair* 
tdf and riic five hundred thouiand lirres (near 
vwttity^nt thtfu£ind pounds), paid annually tti 
the efcort of the Arabs of Haonatat and Ayaidi 
entirely favtj* ; in Ihort, to *void the very dan* 

jjcrou* 
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y rous bar of the Bogaz of Rofetta, the canal 
of Alexandria would be rendered navigable, 
from whence the merchandize might be convey- 
ed immediately to the Porte. But fuch are not 
the cares of the prefent governnicnt. ' The fmall 
degree of encouragement it grants^to commerce 
i« not even founded on rational motives; if it 
be tolerated, it is merely becauie it fumifhes a 
means *oi gratifying rs^acity* and is a fource 
from whence tyranny perpetually derives pro- 
fit, without confidering how foon it may be ex- 
bauded. The Turks do not even know how to 
make advantage of the eagernefs of the Euro- 
peans to communicate with India. In vain 
have the Englifh ^md French attempted to con* 
cert with them a plaa for opening fuch a pal- 
{age ; they either inflexibly refufe, or difcourage 
eVery application. We (hould be wrong in flat- 
tfring ourfelves with any durable fuccefs ; for . 
even were treaties concluded, the revolutions 
which« between evening and morning, fo cjften 
alter the face of affairs at Cairo, ^ould render 
them of no effe^, as was the cafe with the 
treaty concluded in f 775> between Mohammad 
Bey and the Governor of Bengal. Such befides 
is the avarice and treachery of the Mamlouks, 
that they would always find pretexts enough to 
harafs the merchants, and would augment the 
duties on goods, in contempt of every epgs^e^ 
ment. 

The taxes on coffee are at this moment enor^ 
mous. Thc\/ardef or bale of this commodity* 
■weighing from three hundred and feventy ta 
ibrce hundred and feventy-five pounds, and 

coding 



coftitig at Moka, forty-five pattaques,* (nine 
pounds fixteen and eigjitj-p^ncc)* pays in hakr, 
or fea duties, fii {)ouhtis iWd tnillings and iix- 
pcnce, befides an.adiUUoft-pf.two poundsTe^n- 
tecn ihillings and fix-pence, laid on in ij^^f 

50 that on acl^ibg the fix pet ctnt c6lle£ted at 
Djedda, we ihaU'find that the duties are a^ 
jf»uch- as the prime co^;l: 

CHAP. 

^ ThS« is the nmit giycn \»f tixe mtrcMnti of Provence 
tp the dollar of th< empire, after the Arabs, who call it 
Mia I tibhuttikit or father of we t^Z/J^ow, fcn account of tlic 
^rtnf 6ii the rfev^rfe; which, acfoi-din^ to thfem, rel'embli 

51 WkidW. - T^e df^Oajr is ^ortK Mr in&. feur-^ente b»U'^ 

t Ui May xTfe, itljc ^<et <>f Djedda, cftnfifting of 
, Iwcnty-eigKt iail, lOtir o^ which were ycifcls picrcedlor 
liity gtAjs, brbiTght hear thirty thbufand fardes 6i c6^t, 
wkiilf, at'thJ fate off ^ pounds the ^artfc, Uimm t<i 
^hsTfsn BxilboBftmie^imlr^ thau^ud |>dufl4s treigltt, or 
ovM htindrfcd'arMl Me thoufaiid quintal^; h^ it mull W 
ot)6;rvec[, that the demand of that yc«r wa? more tjun :& 
ffii;ir<l greater ihan ufual Accordteg^y, we miitl' only 

quintals axmniRy^ Ttte fardfe. payihg hi^c |»iwud« 6iit^ 
»t Suez, th< thirty thoiif^nd fardes of 1783 ^ddvcfe^ t« 
the cufcom-ho^ifc two huudred ^d fevvnty thouland 
poutids. 

• fAtilv^ok r6 1lvf^s. ' 

. ' ''AitS^icR . -14^ 

Ettra duty -*•-,•» h .^9 . • . * 

Irotal of dutifes - - 23^ ' \ 

Prime cofb - - - - ^36 

Total '4^ 

a^Og to which the freight, IpHes an4 W^^y it ifrnot «• 
{ionifhing that the Moka coffee (heuld fell. at one and tcn^ 
peijce, an^ two ah^ a penny the potuid in K^pt| aiidt&r 
hiitf a' crown at Marfeillss. 
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0/ fhc Citflovtrhoufes and htpofis* 

The colled^or of the Cuiloms \% in Egypt, as 
in /all Turkey, one of the principal offices of 
government. He who cxerciles it is at once 
x\\t comptroller * and faTmcrgcneml: All the 
duties on entry, exports, and. the circ^ulation of 
commodLtTes, depend on. him. He names all 
the, luball^f ns who collet thf m.- To . this he 
adds the p^jltes^ or eiclufive privileges of the 
Vfafron o£ Terane, the kali of Arexandria, th^ 
caflia of the Thebais, the fenna of Nubia, and, 
in a word, is the defpot of commerce, whicji Jie 
regulates at his pleafure. His ofiice is ncTcr 
held for longer than a year. The price of his 
contra^ in 17S3, was one thoufand purfes, 
which, at the rate of five hundred piafters the 
purfe, aftd fifty fols the piafter, make twelve 
hundred and fifty thoufand livres, (above fifty- 
thoufand pounds.) It is trae Ve mnfl include 
among the conditions of his farm eventual ex- 
tortions, orcafual demands; that is, when Mou- 
rad Bey, or Ibrahim, are in want of ?lvz hun- 
dred thoufand livres, they fend for the commit 
Honer of the cuftoms, who cannot difpcnfe with 
advancing them that fum ; but he receives a 
warrant in return, which empowers him to levy 
this extortion on commerce, for which he taxes, 
in, a friendly way, the different corps or nations, 

fu<:h 



filch as the Franks;, the Barbairy Arlbs, and the 
Turks r^nd this frequentlf turns otxt not a little 
JO his advantage. In fome provinces of Tur- 
key, he has'akb the coUedtng of the/v/Vi, ori 
tax levied only on the lands. But in ' Egypt/ 
this ladhitntftration is entru(kd wkh th^ Copt 
writers, who exercife it under the dire^ion of 
the Secretary of the ruling Bey* Thefe writers 
hive rcgilVersr of eftc^i viiia|ge» and are employ- 
ed in receivirtg payments, and accoui^ting for 
them to the^treafury ; they frequently profit by 
the igfiorancc of the peaj^nts, in not carrying 
to aeco^t the partial payments, and by obliging 
th€m ^ difcliargc the debt a iecond time : they 
often feU the oxen,^ the buffaloes, and even the 
mat on which thefe wretches lie ; knd it may 
be truly iaidithut they are agents every way 
wtorthy of their mailers. The ordinary tax 
fkmld ah^unt to thirty- three piafters for each 
fiddant that is, to iiear eighty-three livres (three 
pounds nine -and two-pence) for every yoke of 
oxen ; but this is foRKtimes carried, by abufe> 
as far as two hundred livres, (four pounds fix 
and fixpence.) It is calculated that the whole 
produce of the miri, cpjlcftcd as well in money 
aiin com, barley, beans, rice, &c. noiay annount 
to from'forty-fi» t6 fifty millions of French mo- 
ney (about two million^ f^erling) when bread 
feB^ ^tintfadda the rotie^ that is, at five liards 
(#niething more than a hzM-pmSiy) the pound; 
offbiirteten^oii^es. . / / ..// 

•Bfat^o r^m to the cuftom-hoofcs; ^he offii- 
dit^i^ere held formerly,, according to the an- 
fiMittteaftofn^ by the Jeirri but AU,^jF>h^ying 



iuBOong the thorns^: oi any drink but his dvn 
tirtne. At length, on the third day, perceiving 
the water of Berket-0l''Hadjf he ftiOT.e to ipake 
towards it; but he had akcady faUen three 
times through weaknefs^ and would doikbtid*s 
have remained where he laft fell,, bat for a pea- 
iant, ihounted on a camel, who faw him at a 
great diftanice. This charitable man conveyed 
him to his lodging, and took care of him for 
three days with the utmoft humanity. At th^ 
expiration of that ^me, the merchants of Cairo, 
apprized of his misfortune, procured him a con- 
veyance to that city, where he arrived in the 
moft deplorable condition. His body was one 
entire wound, his breath cadaverous, and he 
had fcarcely a fpark of life remaining. Through 
great care and attention* however, Mr Charles 
Magallon, who received him in his houfc, had 
the fatisfadion of faving him, and even of re- 
eftablifhing his health. Much was faid at the 
time of the barbarity of the Arabs, who not- 
withftanding killed no one : at preient we may 
venture to blame the imfirudence of the Euro- 
peans, who conduced themfelves throughout 
the wh(^e affair like madmen. So great wa& 
the difcord among dbem, and they had carried 
their negligence lb f-At^ as not to have a ilngle 
piftol fit for uie. All their arms were at the 
bottom of their chdis. Befides, it would Hcesn 
that the Arabs did not aft meirely from their 
ufual modves : well informed, perfons a&rt that \ 
the phin was concerted at Conftaniinople, by 
the Englijh Eafidndia'iQvmpanf s aj^entu vfho^Wp 
with a jealous «^ei iiihviduals: entering .into 
> con^ti^o 



compttitiot) with them for the traffic of Bengal • 
and what hat tranfpired in the conrfe of the esr 
q[uities int<i this affair, confirkns the truth x>f the 
aflertioli. »Biit to rettifn to our fnhjedl.: 

Hie ftapk krtide of French trade in Egypt 
ctH^ift^ as throughout the Levant^ in iight 
cloths of LatiguedoCy called JFhfi Lgtuirinss 
attd Second Lonirins. They fell annually, u- 
pen an average, hetween nine hundred and a 
thoufand bales. The profit is from thh-tjr-five 

, to forty ^r cent, but their drawing and fe* 
dra'wtng <au(ing a loft of from twenty to twcnty- 
fi«e, the net produce is only fifteen per cent: 
'l^h/t oth^^ articles of importation- are iron, lead, 
groeeries, cochineal, iopme laces, and Lyons ftufisi 
various zotkks of meroery, dollars and fequii^ 
Thcfe tre exchanged for coffee of Arabia, Af- 
rfdiui gu^s; coarfe cottons, manufa^ured aC 
Mjignouf, and which are re-Hiipped to the French 
Weft-lndks, untanned hides, fafranum, fal am-> 
monikc^ and> rice.* Thcfe articles rarely ba- 
lance the exports, and the merchant is at a lols 
for his returns, not hdwever from a want of ac 
Variety of produdionsy as Egypt furniihes com, 
rice, doura, millet, fefamuni^ cotton, Has, fenna, 
«i^iia, fugar-canes, nitre, natrum, fal ammoniac, 
honey, and wax ; filks alfo 9x^d wine might be 
produced : bat twdultry it not exerted, and will 
not be tiU the. cultivator is allowed to enjoy the 
fruits -of his labour. 

^ 01 The * 

• The exportation of corn is prohibited, and Pococke 
2;<5n[iark^ ia 1737, tlsi*- ttieafve ,a* v«ry {i«^t£imeittal to a« 
llricnljtKre. 
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' Tine average- of Frcticli hnportaikJn i« efl^ 
vmted at three fiiHlaoits of livres (a bfiadrcd 
•fid. tinrenty-fire ehouf^nd po^mls). France 
maintaiiiftd a CoRful at Gairotai 1777* whea 
he wis withdrawn on ^dcoBint of d>e ♦apence. 
He was tnuififerjJed tt) /^lexiadrii^i and tj>t mer- 
chants^ \vbb fulFdred him to go without deatiind* 
ing an indeinility> rctn^ined at Cairo at the pc* 
ril of their Jiivcs and fortKme^ , Tii«ir iituatton^ 
yrMch lias not changedi; is nearly fimilar to thsit 
of the Dutch at Nangazaki i that is to fay« (but 
up in a confii«ed place, they live amon^ them- 
felvesi with (cairc^ly any external conununica* 
tton ; ,they evca dread it^ and go as litil^ out ^ 
poQible, to avoid the ioTelU of the c<$inBioa 
people^ who hate the very name of Ate Franks* 
and the in/oknce of the MamlOvJcs^ who jbtce 
theAi to'difmount from their affc$ in l^b^ mtddfe 
d£ the (Irtxts. In this kind of habitual ind|>ti- 
ibaineiit» they tremble ^eyery mftant, le^ the 
plague &oukl oblige them entirely tk> ihi^ then»« 
ielve& up in their houies^ or fom^ reyok ttpe£s. 
their quarter to be plundered 5 left cb^<:bief of 
fonre party fliould nriike a pecuniary dienwnd^* 
or. the Beys oblige tibem to fumtih thensl with 
whai; they wanti which is always attended wiish 
confidentble dartgcr^ .. ' : . 

* They have eq^ unt afinefs* with the ftianage- 
»^nt of then .m«rcantiift aJEsurs, Obliged 10 fell 
on credit, they are rarely paid at the ilipulated 
time. There are no cegulations even for bill& 

of 

• ^ Tt has B*en o^fl*rv*d, tKat thtfo CKtottiotts amo^ifif, 
annually, on an average, to fixty-three thoufaft4 ti^r^t. 
''♦wo thoufaud fix hundred and twenty-five pounds). 



«f exchange, no recourfe can be had to juftice, 
becaufe juftice there is always worfe than bank- 
ruptcy. Every thmg depends on confciencc, 
and that confcience has been fenfibly lofmg its 
influence for fome time paft. Payments are de- 
layed for whole ycarf ; frequently they receive 
no payment at all, and great dedudions are al- 
t]aqil always made. The Chriftrans, who are 
their principal correfpondents, are, in this rc- 
ipe<5l, more faithlef* even than the Turks 5 and 
it is remarkable that, throughout the empire, 
the charader of the Chriftians is greatiy inferior- 
to that of th« MufTulmen ; they are reduced, 
however, to the neceffity of letting every thing 
pafs through fuch hands. Add to this, ttat it 
IS impoffible ever to realize their capital ; and 
to obtain an outftanding debt they are under a 
necedity of giving ftill greater credit. For all 
thefe reafons, Cairo is the mod precarious and 
fnoft difagreeable fadiory of the Levant. Fif- 
j^een years ago, there were nine French mercan- 
tile houfes at Cairo^ in 1785, they weie re- 
duced to three, and fhortly perhaps there will 
not remain one. The Chriftians of Syria, fet- 
tled fome time ago at Leghorn, have given a* 
nother fatal blow to the French fa<fko^ies at this 
place, by the immediate correfpondence they 
carry on with their countrymen; and the Grand 
puke of Tufcany.has done cvcxy thing in his 
jpowcr to encourage their trade, by putting them 
§^ the fsLXnt footing with his other fubjedls. 

03 CHAP. 



CHAP. XVL 



Of the Ctl^ tfCulro. 

Grand Cairo, of wWch I hare already treat- 
ed fo fally, is a place of fo great confequence,^ 
that it well defcrves a ftill more particular dfe- 
fcription. This capital does not, in the coun- 
try bear thie iiaine of El-Kabera^ given it by its 
founder; the Arabs know it only by that oT 
Mafr^ which has no known fignifkation, hut 
which anciently feems to have been the eafteiix 
name of lower Egypt*- 

This city is fituated on t?ie eaftern banl: of 
the Nile, about a quarter of a league from the 
river, which deprives it of a great advantage ; 
for thelofs of which the canal, which comes up 
to it, cannot compenfate, fince it ctmtains na 
running water, except m the time of the man- 
dation. 

^htn Grafid Carro is mentioned, the fdtathai 
jtatutally prefcnts itfelf is that of a, capital, at 
leaft, equal to th<^ of Europfe ; but if we rcfiie^ 
that, even among <yurfelves, town3 have xynlf 
begun to be rendered convenient and elegant 
within thefe hundf ed years, we ftall eafily be- 
Ke*e that, in a country v^here nothing hasb6c^ 

improvetf 

• Mafr has the fame confonants as iVfir/r-aim, ufed by 
the Hd)rews ; which, on account of its plural form, feems 
properly to denote the inhabitants of the Delta, while 
thole ot the Thebais are called £m Xctii, or ciultoi ^ 
Kous. 
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iwprbtid fincc the tenth centnrf, they mud 
p2Lft3\t of the common barbarifm ; and, indeed, 
vrt fhafl find thitt Cairo contains none of thofe 
pySOc or priVat^ edifices, thofe regnlar fquarcs, 
6t WdM)tiih flreets, in whith the archited dlf- 
pl^ys his genius. Its environs arc full of heaps 
of dirt, formed by the rubbilh which is accu- 
mulating every day*, while the multitude of 
tombs,, and the ftench of the comthon fcwers, 
itre at 6nce offenfire to the fmejl and the fight. 
iVithm the walls, the ftreets are winding and 
n^row ; and as they are not paved, the crowds 
^f rtieil, camels, aues, and dogs, with which 
£be^ arc! thronged, rail'e a very difagteeablc 
daftjj lndividu;als often water their doors, and 
to thtrf' dud iucceeds tnud and peftiferous exha- 
hrdons^. Cotitrary to the general cuftom of the 
tztif the houfts have two and three ftories, o- 
▼cr which is a terrace of ftone or tiles ; in gene* 
t*I th^y'afc of earth and bricks badly burnt ; 
(he reft are of foft (lone, of a fine grain, procii- 
fed froiti tht neighbouritig Mount Mokattam. 
AH th^ft houfcs have the appearance of prifons, 
for th<*y have no light from the ftteet ; as it is 
extrtmcly dangerous to have many windows in 
fuch a country : they cYen take the precaution 
to make the enteripg door very low. The 
rooms within are ill contrived. . Among tlie 
great, J^owevex, arc ta be found a few orna- 
nicnts ahd conveniencies, their vaft halls, efpc- 
^iaily, in which water Ipouts up into marble ba- 

fons» 

♦ 5elim the Sultan had appointed boats for carrying it 
to the fea; bnt this regtiUtiOh had* been laid afide, to di- 
wiart tjie mpney to other purpolev 
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fons, are peculiarly well adapted to the climate* 
The paved floor, inlaid with marble and co- 
loured earthen ware, is covered witlvmats and 
matrafTcs, and over all is fpread a rich carpet^ 
on which they fit crofs-legged. Around the 
,V'all is a fort of fofa, with cufhions. to fupport 
the back and elbows ; and above, at the hei^hc 
of feven or el^ht feet, a range of (helves, deck* 
ed out with Cnlna ^nd Japanefe porcelain. The 
walls, naked in other rcfpeds, arc chequcrci 
with fentences extra^ed from the Koran, and 
painted foliage and flowers, with which alfb the 
porticoes of the Beys are covered ; the windows 
have neither glafs, nor moving falhes, but only 
^n open lattice work, which frequently cods 
more than our glazing. The light enters from 
the inner courts, from whence the fycamores re- 
flc<fl a verdure pleafmg to the eye. An open- 
ing to the north, or at the top of the ceilings . 
admits a refrefhing breeze, while, by a whim- 
fical contradi^ion, they wrap themfclves up in 
warm woollen cloths and furs. The rich vain** 
ly hope by this means to efcape difeafc;,but the 
common people, clad in blue {hirts and har4 
mats, are lefs liable to take cold, md are ble^. 
fed with a better ftate of health. ' . 

Sect. 1. 

0/tlff Population ofCaire and Egypt, 

The population of Cairo has been a fabje<5l, 
of frequent difpute. If we may credit the head 
oflicer of the cuftoms, Anthony Faraoun* cited 
by Baron de Tott, it is nearly feven handre4 

tboufiia4 
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<li0ufairit.*ftiQk> ineltjdinf^ B6uiak» i, port and 
&fniH> dctachetf fhnn the citf ; but all calcttla^ 
liDas.af i^e mMber of inhabitants m Turkey 
are arbitrary, as no regefters are kept of bb-ths^ 
d^Mhs^'^r marriages* The MahovatvxM have 
•Ten ibperftitiobs |»reju(lices ogainft numbering 
their ))e^le. Tl^ Chriftians may rndeed be 
c^mated b^ means of their tickets of capita* 
Mn*. AH we, know with certainty is, that; 
acccQ-dini][/» the plan of M< Ntebuhri taken m 
176 IV Cairo is tfirce leagues in ctrcutnferencei 
-wbicfa. is dkovtt the fanie with Parirby the line of 
^r Bouk^rde. Withiil this ipace is comprifed 
aninnbcr«f g;ardens» courtsv vacant gmundsand 
waasm. i llbwy if Paris, within tlie Boulevards^ 
does not contain above feven hundred thoofand 
i«k^illitan«$^ tbobgh the hoii&s are five (hmes 
l)[^p^, k is diffioik to conoehre that Cairo, where 
^sey art toly two fibrits, can ccmtain. hiore thab 
twnh hondrvd atad ^ty thoufand. It is Equally 
ilaipraidieable iohxrm ^ jull eilihiate of the ^« 
pflhitv^ of ^H Efi^ypt Nefverthelbrs^ as* it t^ 
JBi^wn that the number of towns and villages 
^tocs not jbixceed two- thoufand three hundred, 
sad (Ik nbmb^rc^f inhabitants iti each of them, 
oat tvith another, including Cairo itfelf, is not 
sniore than a thoofa'bd, the total cannot be more 
^imr tifoi: ^fttllions idbree hundred thoufand. 
I^mrillementfinnB two lifts of villages in Egypt; 
•iie^'whiclris the laft centinry, gives two thou- 
fudd fik^mn^ed iuid mnety-fi^ towns and villa- 
^Jes^ithe other, of the middle of the prefent cen- 
tfKJi two thouiami^four .hundred and ninety- 

% . i - J . ; . ' ^ fiv6 

* CaVed kartufj ; k'lM here the Spaniih johi. 
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Evt^ tiine hundred and Bftj4esren of -^hich 
in the Said, and one thonfand four hnndred 
thirty-nine in the Delta t that I have giv«n is 
1783. 

Hie culttrable lands, according to Danv^e^' 
contain two thoufand one hundred iqaaro 
leagues, whence there refults; for each fquars 
league, one thoufand one hundned and forty- 
two inhabit^ts. This number, which is great- 
er than even that of Frluioe, may lead us to i- 
magine that Egypt is not fo depopulated at has 
been reprefentSd ; ^t if we Obfenrt that the 
lands. never lie. fallow,' but are continually pro^ 
du^iive, it mud be allowed thii^.it^ 'populatioa 
is exceedingly &nall compared to. what it was, 
and yet may be* 

One of the ^g!ulantie& which ftrUce a ilrjA* 

5^ moft at Cairo, is the great number rf ugly 
ogs which roam about the ftreets^ and die kit^ 
which fkim over the houfes', with htxpitmt and 
doleful cries. The Muffiilrocn kBl neither a£ 
thefc, though they are both held to be uneiead*; 
on the contrary, th^ tsften throw them die 
fragments of their tables : and devotees 6ven> 
endow charitable foundations of bread and wa»: 
ter for the dogs. Thefc animals have beiides* 
the refource of the common fcwers, which; how*- 
ever, does not prevent them from fufiering great' 
ly by hunger and thirft ; but it is vecy a(tonifli« 
ing that thefe extremities never oceafton mad«* 
iiefs. Profper Alpinns hai already made fchir 

• ■ )i udmarl^. 

• Turtle-doves are extremely -nwnennui, ahfl h^&i^ 
their nefls in the houfes ; they are not annoyed even hf 
the children. . . t . ^ • 
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-i^aasahia hi» treatife on the Phyfic of the . £> 
^yptians. Canine madnefs is equally unknown 
in' Syria ; a name for this malady* however, is 
xo be found among the original words of the 
.Arabicilanguage. 



CHAP. XVII. 



QftheDifeafesofEgypU 

- * Sect. I. 

OfBitndnefs. 

This malady, which ihas been faii fo xnudl 
of, is not the only remarkable one in Egypt ; 
there are others which idcferve equal remark. 

. Yet nothing has a more extraordinary appear- 
ance to a Granger than the prodigious number 
of pcrfons whofe fight is either loft or impaired, 
and which is fo great, that out of a hundred 
perfoDS I have met ^ile walking the ftreets of 
Cairo, twenty have been quite blind, ten want- 
ing an eye, and twenty others have had their 
eyes red^ pdrulnit, or Ueaniihed. Almoft eve- 
ry one wears a fillet, a token of -an approaching.. 
oreonfakieentopiithalfDy; but nothing aftonifh* 
ed nie/more than the iodU^Berjence and apathy: 
with which they fupport fo dreadful a misfor- 
tune. Jt . npas Jecrad^ inys. the MufTulman : 
fraijckUhGffdJ God im nuiUedit^ iays the Chrif- 
- * - tian. 
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tun, kteJU he his naws. This :refigiiaticax is ob^ 
doabtedlj the bed refource when Uie tv'A hii 
happened ; bu(> as it prevents azt (oquiiy inta 
the caufe of the dtfordcr, it precludes the difco- 
very of its cure. Some phyficians among i» 
have written on this diftemper, but from not 
being acquainted with all the circumftances, 
could not treat it with fufl^cient accuracy. I 
Ihall therefore fubjoin a fe^y* rcmaS-ks for the ufe 
of thofe who mayinveftig^fe the fubjed infuture. 
I ft. Defluxions on the eyes are not confined 
to Egypt alone ; tliey are allb feequent in Sy- 
ria, with this difference, that they are there Icfs 
general ; and it is renfiarlcable that it is only the 
inhabitants on the fca-cgaft who are fhus difea- 
fed. . - . 

2d. In Cairo, which is -continually full rf 
filth; thcfe diforders are mor^ provident than m 
ajl the reft of Egypit. The commpn people 
are more liable to them than peribns in eafy cir* 
cumftances, and the natives tfiort th^A foreign- 
ers. The MamlouJts arc rarely attacked by 
them ; and the peaiknts of the Delt?, are more 
fabjed to them than the Bedoum Atalb^ ' 

3d. Itiefe defluxions are not confined to any 
particular fea&n, notDnthftanding what is ikid 
by Profper Alpmus. They are an endemiai 
diforder, common to every month of the year^ 
smd to every age. 

In reafoning from thefe &dsf it a^peart to 
me that we cannot admit the foutherly windi 

• It fhould be pbfcrved, however, th»t the blind peo- 
ple of the villages c^^e and-rciide m the n^^iW4ifikwif\ 
w^^ they have a fort of hofpital 
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%s a principal caufe, fince* in that cafe> tlu9 
complaint would be peculiar to the xnotith of 
April, and the Bedouins be affeded with it like 
^e peafaqts ; nor can we afcnbe thefe maladies 
to any fubtile diift with which the air is ^edp 
becaufe the peafants are more e^tpofed to tjli^ 
than the inhabitant^ of towns ^ the cuftom of 
{leaping on thp terraces ieems a much mpre pro- 
bable caufe* ; but it is i^either confined to th^ 
(Country, nor adequate to the effe<fU afcribed to 
it; for in countries remote 'from the lea, as tbr 
valley of Balbec, the Diarbckar, the plains of 
Hauran, and the mountains, the inhabitants 
deep alfo on their terraces, and yet their fighf 
is not injured. If, therefore, at Cairo, through* 
x)ut the Delta, and on the coad of Syria, it is 
dangerous to ileep in the open air, this air muft 
acquire fome ^oxiou^ quality from the vicinity 
of the fea : and this quality doubtlefs is moiA 
ture combined with beat, which then becomes % 
firft principle of thefe difprdcrs. The faline 
quality of the air, fo remarkable in the Delta» 
contributes ftill mpre to this by its irritating and 
itching effe(^s, which I have myfelf experieor 
iced. 

The common fair of the Egyptians feems alfo 
to be a powerful caufe. The cheefe, four milkf 
honey, confedlion grapes, green fruits, and raw 
ycgetables, which^are the ordinary food of the 
people, produce in the ftomach a difordc^, which 
phyficians haye obfcrved to affeift the fight ; ffce 
raw onions, efpecially, which they devour ti| 
great quantities^ have a peculiar beijitiog ^ua- 

foL. I. p litjr 

♦8lf5i|1?att'|kJten9w:s,j»artlV. T. 



litjf as the Monks of Syria made me remark on 
inyTetf. Bodies thas nouriihed, abound in col- 
tupted hiimpurs, which are conftantlr endear 
Vottring a difcharge. Diverted From the ordi- 
laary channels, by habittiai jperTpiration, they iy 
to the eJtterior pans, a^d fii themfehes where 
ttey find the leaft redftance. They therefore 
ilatorally attack the head, becaofe the Egj^p* 
tsaas> by fhaVlfig it once a week, and covenng 
It with a prodi^touily hot head-drefl, pincipally 
lattrad to that the ^rfpiration ; and if the head 
ttceives ever fo fligAt an impreffion of do)d, <m 
Ibeing uncovered, this perfpiration is fuppre^ed^ 
tind falls upon the teeth, or ftill more readily on 
|he eyes, as being thfe tendered part. On evcrjf 
IreOi Cold thi^ organ is weakened, and at length 
entirely deftt oyed. A difpofition to this difor- 
kler, tranfmited by generation, becomes a freft 
tauie of malady; and hence the natives are 
inore expofcd to jt than ftrangers. It will ap 
l^ear more probable that the excefllve perfpira- 
tion of the head is a ptincipal caufe, when we 
tsonfider that the ancient Egyptians, who went 
tiare headed, are hot mentioned byphyficians 
as being fo much afili^ed With ophthalmtes* i 
und that the Arabs of the defert, who ikre gene4 
ially uncovered, efpecially when young, arelike- 
wfe cycwpt from them. ? 

* 

^ ^ HiftW7,bpwevei",iDfonu»Usthatfcvct^l<>ftliei%l* 

Heb^ died bliad. ' " 

*.■"'-' I 
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BtiNiiNEss in Egypt is frequently a conr(if. 
qiience of the imall pox. This diforders whicl^. 
\s very fatal in that country, }s not treate4 af?; 
ter ' a good method. During Uie thre« fir&. 
4ays» dehsf or confection of erapes» honey^ ana; 
lugar, are adn^iniftered to the Tick* and» aft^ 
the feventh, they art allowed ttliljc, me^t^ ^d 
falt-fifb» as if they were in full heakh ; at th(| 
period of fuppuration, 0icy arc never purged* 
and they particularly avoid WafKing their eyes* 
though they are fuU of pus, and their eyelidf: 
clofed by the glutinous matter ; this pper^tion^ 
they never penorm till after fo^ty days, and, in 
diat time, the pus, by irritating the baU, ban 
produced an inflammation which ;^e6t9 the, 
ivhole eye« Inoculation is not unknown among 
them, but it is little pra^fedf nor is it cx^ore 
in ufe among the Syrians and the inhabitant <^ 
Anadolia, wno have long been no uransers to its^ 
The operation is performed by the in£rtion of 
a thread into the $efii, or by making the patiem;^ 
inhale, or fwallow, the powder of dried puikttles» 

A regimen fo improper has certainly far t^ox^ 
pernicious effects than the cUmate« which is by^ 
tio means unhealthy ♦. To unwholefome food 
^{jpecially, mud we attribute both the deformity 
ai the beggars, and the miferabl^ a|>pearan<;e 

of 

• The Mamlbuks afford a pfottf of Ais, t^hd, from 
-v^ltolefome diet, s^id a proper regimen, enjoy thi vaq^ 
fe^loft^aate-df health. * 
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cf the children at Cairo, which are no where td 
be met with (6 misfhgpen and wretched. Their 
hollow eyes, their pale and puffed faces, fwollen 
bellies, meagre extretnities, and yellow ikins, 
make them always feem as if thej had not lopg 
tD live. Their ignorant mothers pretend that 
Ais is the effeift of the w/ iye of fome envions 
pertbn, which has bewitched them ; and this 
micient prejudice * is ftill general in Turkey ; 
but the real caufe is the badnefs of their food, 
Ip fpite of the TalifmanSy f therefore, and in- 
credible ntimber of them perifli, and no city is 
Jlaofe fatal to the population of 'the country a- 
tound than Grand Cairo. 

Another very common diftemper at Cairo, 
\% that which die vulgar there call the bUfeJ 
rvil^ and ^ich we mo improperly term the 
Nepolitnn difeaft : one half of Cairo is infeded 
•with it. The greateft part of the phabitant^ 
believe it proceeds ^rom frights from wtchcrafl^ 
or from unckanlinefi. Some of them fufpedt 
tjie real caufe ; but as that is conne^ed with a 
iubjed on ^ich they are remar}cably referved, 
tJiey chufe not to mention it. This biejfed evil 
is very difficult to cure ; mercury, under what- 
ever form adminiftered, generally falls : fudo- 
rific vegetables fucceed better, without being 
however infallible ; happily, the virus is not 
very aftiv^, on account of jhe great natural and 

artificial 

* }^e/ch quh teneros oculus tnihi/afjnaf agms. Virgil. 

f Wc often fee, in Egypt, little pieces 5f red ftulF, <* 
mnches of total, and coloured giafs, haftging on th^ 
luces oC chiklrea, and even of girown pedbns. I'haTe 
«re fuppofed, by their colour and motion, to fix the firft 
-•lance oi the envious, for it is that, they lay, whicJk/r«|f|, 



Ifrtificial pcrfpiration. We fee tlicr^, as ill 
Spain, old men carrying this diforder abcmt 
them to the age of eighty. But its e^&s ar<? 
fatal to children bom with the* infe(5lion» tha 
danger alfo is imminent for fuch as tttry it in- 
to a cold country ; for it there never faiU to 
^ make a rapid progrefs, and (hews iticlf always 
more inveterate from this tranfplatitation. lit 
^yria, at Damafcas, and in the monntams, it 
is the more dangerous, as the winter is very 
fevere there : when negle^^ed, it terminates iii 
all its well-known fymptoms, as I myfelf wH^ 
HefTed in two inftanccs. 

One troyblefomc complaint which is petuli^ 
to Egypt, and returns every year, is a cutane- 
ous eruption. Towards the end of June, oi* 
the beginning of July, the body is covered with 
red fpots and pimples, the fmarting of wbicli 
is very troublefome. Several phyficians, per- 
ceiving that this eruption regularly happened 
at the time of the new waters, have been o£ 
opinion, that it was oceadoned by the falts vfitb. 
which they Aippofcd thefc waters impregnated j^ 
i>ut the exiflence of thefc falts 15 not provect 
and a more fimple reafon n»ay be affigned. I 
•have already faid, that the waters of the Nile 
become corrupted, towards the end of Aprify 
in the bed of the tiyer, and, when drunk, proU 
duce humours of a malignant quality. Wbea 
the new water arrives, it occaiions a fort of 
fermemation in the blood, ^ich feparates the 
Ticious humours, and expels them tQwards thd 
§mi wbclbeir they ftr« invited by tj^e pe<fpir»- 

f9 \m 



^on. It has the e£Fe^ of a real purgative <b« 
putation, and is never unwholefomc 

Another difeafe^ much too coninion at CairO| 
is a fwclling of the tefticlesy which frequently 
jfTue^ in an enormous hydrocele. It is obferve4 
^o attacjc, princij^ally> the Greeks and Copts, 
and hence arifes the fufpicion that it is occafien-j 
rd by the gr^sat quantity of oil which tiiey make 
life of twp- thirds of the year. It is conje<flu- 
xed, alfo, th^t jthe hot baths contribute to it, 
the immoderate uie of which produces other 
jeflFe<5ts pot Jefs injufjou* to health. I fhall re? 
mark on this' occafion, that in Syria, as well 
as in Egypt, conftant isxperience has proved 
that brandy diftiUed from common figs, or 
from the ffuit of tjic fycamore tree, as well as 
that extraAed from dates, and the fruit of the 
popal, has a moft immediate effect on the tefr 
ticles, which it renders hard and painful the 
third or fourth day after it has been drank ; 
and if the ulje of it be not difcontjnued, the dif- 
prder degienerates into a confirmed hydrocele. 

Brandy diftilled from raifms has not the fame 
^ad effe(a ^ it is always mixed with anniieeds, 
and is very ftrong, being diflilled np lefs than 
three times. The Ch>'i"^i^uis of Syria, and the 
(Copts of Egypt, make great ufe of it ; the lat- 
ter, efpejCJaUy, drink whole bottles of it at their 
fuppQt t I imagined this an exaggeration^ but I 
'have inyfelf hacj ovular proofs of its truths 
though nothing could equal my a(h)nilliment 
^at fuch exceiles do not produce inftant death* 
pr, at leaft, every bad effe<^ of \h^ inofl infen& 
bU^runkcnacfs, ; 



The Tpring of Egypt, which is the fummer 
of our climates, is accompanied by malignant 
fevers, which foon arrive at a crifis. A French 
phyiician, who has had opportunities to obferve 
a great number of them, has remarked, that 
the bark, given in the intermlflions, in dofes of 
two or three ounces, has frequently faved thq 
patient at the lad extremity. The next day hq 
always adminifters a clyfter to expel the bark. 
As foon as the difeafe appears, the patient mud 
he rigoroufly reftri<Sted to a vegetable acid re- 
gimen ; meat is prohibited, fifh likewife, and 
above all, eggs ; the latter are a fort of poifon 
in Egypt In this country, as in Syria, ex- 
perience proves that bleeding is alw^ays more 
injurious than beneficial, even in cal'cs where 
it appears to be moft neceflary : the reafon of 
which is, that bodies nouriljied with unwholc-j 
fome aliments, fuch as gieen fruits, raw vege- 
tables, cheefe an4 olives, have, in fad:, but: 
little blood, and a great quantitf of humours. 
The Egyptians are in general of a bilious ha- 
bit, as appears frpm their eyes and their black 
eye-brows, their brown complpcion, a|id meagre 
make. Their habitual ipalady is the chohc ; 
^nd almoft all of them frequently complain of 
a fournefs in the throat, ^nd an acid naufea ; 
emetics and cream of tartar are thefefore fuc- 
pefsful in general. 

The malignant fevers frequently become epi- 
demic, in which cafe they arc apt to be ipifta- 
^ep foi: the plague^ of which 1 4iall next fpeak^ 



Sect; III. 

0/ibe Phgm. 

Several writers have attempted to eftablifli 
an opinion that the plague originates in Egypt j 
but this fuppofition, founded on vague prejudi- 
ces, feems to be difprbved by fa<5^s. The 
European merchants wh(5 have been iett!ed for 
many years at Alexandria, concur with the 
Egyptians in declaring that the plague never 
proceeds from the interior parts of the country 
but firft makes its appearance, on the coa(^,' at 
Alexandria ; from Alessandria it pafles to Ro- 
fetta, from Rofctta to Cairo, from Cairo to 
Damietta, and through the t eft of the Delta. 
They further obferre, that it is invariably pre- 
ceded by the arrival of fome veflel coming from 
Smyrna or Conftantinople ; and that if the 
plague has bpen violent in one of thefe cities 
during the fumnier, the danger is the greater 
for thcmfelves the following winter. It ap- 
pears certain, that it really originates from 
Conftantinople, where it is perpetuated by the* 
abfurd negligence of the Turks, which is fo 
great that tfiey publicly fell the cfie<Eh of perfons 
dead of tfiat cfiftcmper. Tht fhips which go to 
Alexandria never fail to carry furs and woollen 
cloths purchafed on thei'e occafions, which they 
expofe to fale in the Bazar of the city, and 
thereby fpread the contagion. The Greeks 
who deal in th«fe goods are almoft always the 
firft vi«5tims. By degrees the infeftion reaches 
Kofetu^ and aft lej^tb ^co, 6dUdwing the 
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iifual road by vrhich the trade is carried on.. 
As Toon as It is confirmed, the European merch- 
ants fhut them.felves and their domcftics up in 
their Kans^ and have no further external com- 
niunication with the citv. Their provifions, 
depofited at the gate of the Kan, are received 
there by the porter, who takes thetn up with 
iron tongs, and plunges them into a barrel of 
"•water provided for this purpofe. If it is necei^ ' 
fary to fpeak to any one, they always keep at 
fuch a diftance as to prevent touching with 
their cloathes^ or breathing on one another ; by 
^yhich means they preferve themfelves from this _ 
dreadful calamity^ unlefs by fome accidental 
negle^ of th^fe precautions. Some years ago, 
a cat which came by one of the terraces into the 
houfes of our merchants at Cairo, infedled two 
of them, with the plague, which proved fatal . 
to one of them. 

It is eafy to 'convey what a tirefcme ftate of 
imprifonment this muft be : it continues for 
three or four months, during which time they 
have no othet amufement than -walking, in the 
evening, on the terraces, and playing cards. 

There are fever al very remarkable varieties 
obferveable in the plague. At Conftantinople 
it^ prevails during the fummer, and is greatly 
weakened* or entirely ceafes, in the winter. ^In. 
Itgypt, on the contrary, it is moft violent in 
winter, and infallibly ends in the month of 
June. This apparent contrariety may be ex- 
plained on the fame principle. The winter 
d ell roys the plague at Conftantinople, becaufq. 
^be cpld Uiere is very fevere, an4 the fummef 

revies 
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revives it, Becaiifc tie Iifcat is very humid, oif 
account of the fcas, forefts, and acfjaccnt moun- 
tains. In Egypt, the wiAtef noufifhes the 
plague, bccaufe it is mllc^ and hurtiid ; but the 
fummcr deftroys it, becauft jt is hot ind dry: 
It feems to »ft on it as oil fleffi meat, which 
it does not fuffef to corrupt. Heat is not pre- 
judicial, but as it is combined with humidity. 
Of Cairo, it is obferved, that the Wter- carriers, 
•who are cotltinuaHy wet tfrlth the frefli water 
they carry in ikins on theii" backs, arc never 
iiiftfted with the plague ; but in this cafe it is; 
iot'ton^ and n6t humidity. Egypt is ^ifli£lc4 
With die plague every fourth or nflh year, and 
the ravages it caufes would leave the country, 
without mhabitants were it not for the great 
jtumbers of ftrangefs who refort thither from 
all parts of the eriipire, and teiid in a great 
meafure to repair the (offes in populatioB oc* 
cafioned by its ravages. 

The plague is much lefs common in Syria ; 
five-and- twenty years have elapfed (ince it has 
been known thete. This ariles, no'doubt, from 
the fmall nnmbcr of veflels which come dire<ft- 
ly from Conftantinople. It is remarked like- 
wife, that it does not natur^ize itfelf fo eafily 
to that province. When brought from the Ar- 
chipelago, or even Damietta, into the harbours 
of Latakia, Saide, or Acre, it will not fprcad r 
it rather chufes preliminary circumdances, and 
a more complex route ; but when it paffes di- 
re^y from Cairo to Damafcus, all Syria is cer- 
tain to partake of the infedtion. 

The belief of predellination, and ftill more 

the 



tiic barbarifm of the government, have hither- 
to prevented the Turks from attempting to 
guard againd this deftm^tve di^fe: the fuc- 
cefs, however, of the precautions taken by the 
Franks, has of late begun to make fome im- 
prcflion on many of them. The Chriftians of 
the country veho traffic with our merchants, 
would be difpofed to fhut themielvcs up like 
then; ; but this they cannot do without permif- 
fiun from the Porte. It feems, indeed, as the 
i)ivan would at length pay fom^ attention to 
this objed, if it be true that an edid was IfTued 
la ft rear for the eftablifliment of a Lazaretto at 
Conftantinople, and three others at Smyrna, 
Candia, and Alexandria. The government of 
Tunis adopted this wnfe tneafure fome year? a- 
go : but the Tufkifh police is every where fo 
wretched, that little fuccefs can be hoped for 
from thefe cftablifhments, notwithftanding their 
extreme importance to commerce, and the fafe- 
ty of the Mediterraneah ftates. Laft ye^^r af- 
forded a proof of thisf finc^ as violent a plague 
ks ever was knoWn» broke out there. It was 
brought by veffels coming from Conftantinople, 
the mailers of which corrupted the guards, and 
tame into port vritbout petformlng qu^raotin^. 
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CHAP. XVIIT. 

Dcfcaptive Sketch of Egypt refumecL 

There yet reiriams many obfcrvations to be 
jnade on Egypt, but as they are either foreign 
to my purpofe, or may be included in thofe 
which 1 Ihall have occafion to make on Syria, 
I Ihall purfue them no farther, at prefent. 

If the reader recolleds ray dcfcription of the 
nature and afped of the country ; if he figures 
to himfelf a ijat plain, interfered with canals, 
tinder water during three months, marfhy and 
rank with vegetation for three others, and dufty 
and parched the remainder of the year : if he 
imagines a number of wretched mud walled a^d 
brick villages, naked and fun-burnt peafants, 
buflfaloes, camels, fycamore and dat^-trecs thin- 
ly fcattercd, lakes, cultivated fields, and vacant 
grounds of confiderable extent ; and adds bc- 
lides a. fun darting his rays from an azure flcy, 
almoft invariably free from clouds ; and winds 
conftantly blowing, but not always with the 
fame Itrcngth, he will have formed a tolerably 
juft idea of the natural afpe^ of this country. 
He may have judged of its political ftate from 
the diviiion of the inhabitants into tribes, fe^ 
and claiTes ; flom the nature of a government, 
which neither rcfp«<a* the perfon or property of 
its fubjeds ; and from the abufes of an unlimit« 
ed p«wet eiUr^4f4 to 4 lud^ aod licentious fol> 



dicry. He may, in fliort, have formed a juft 
^ftimation of the ftrcngth of this government, 
by conddering its military eftabliihrnent, and 
the chanK^er of its troops, by obferving that, 
throughout all Egypt and on its frontiers, there 
u not a fmgie fort nor redoubt, neither artille- 
ry nor engineers ; and that its whole navy con- 
fi(h vn twenty-eight veiTels and cayaiTes of Suez, 
armed each with four rufty fwivcls, and man- 
ned with failors who are ignorant evea of the 
uie of the compafs. 

Thefe fads will enable the reader to judge , 
for himfelf what opinion he ought to form of 
thift country, which 1 may have reprcfented in a 
different point of view from fome other writers. 
(See De Maitiet. ) He ought not to be aftonifli- 
ed at this diverfity ; nothing can differ more 
than the opinions of travellers refpeding the 
countries they have vifitcd : on«. will frequently 
decry what another has extolled ; and defcribe 
as a paradife what he who comes after him may 
coniidcr as having no charms. They are par- 
ticularly reproaclu:d with this contrariety of o* 
pinions, but it is in fad common to them and, 
their crjtics, iince it is founded in the very na- 
ture of things. Notwi^hftanding all pur efforts^^ 
our JQdgments arc much lefs dhreded by the real 
merits of objtds, thai3| by the impreflions we re- 
cei^f ^ carry with u? \^ viewiojg them. Paily 
c3ip«ri^HV:fii d^monftrs^tes iHi^l fofC|ig^ ideas al-^ 
way^ obtfu4e themfclves j and lieac?, ft if that, 
'tbcr^-i^ country which appears beai^tifi^ to us 
ar vf^'c moment, (ttvf!^^^ equally difagreeaj^li; at 
^^lothfTv Bffidf^ that it u isppofliblbp to difen^ 

vol,. I. Q^ gage 
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gage ourfelves from the prejudices of early Bsr- 
bits. The inhabitant of the mountain diilikc* 
the plain ; the inhabitant of the plain is difplea- 
fed with the mountains. The Spaniard wiibcs 
for a clear fky ; the Dane prefers thick weather^ 
We admire the verdure of our fields ; the Swede 
IS Better pleafed ^v^th the whitenefs of his fnow; 
and* the Liaplander, tranfported from his fmoky 
hut, to the groves of Chantilly would die "with^ 
Kcat and melancholy. Every man has his per 
culiar tafte, according to whidh he judges. 
To an Egyptian*, I conceive that Egypt is, and 
always will Be, the moft besttitiful country upon 
earth. But if I may be permitted to give my 
judgment, from what I have myfelf feen, I con- 
fefs that I cannot entertain fo high an opinion' 
of it. I am wiiHng to do juftice to its extreme 
fertility, to the variety of its produdHons, and 
the advantages of its fttuation for commerce 7 
I admit that Egypt h but Tittle fubje^ to the 
variations of weather, which occafion the failure 
of harvcfts with us ; that the hurricanes of A* 
mei ica arc unknown there ; and that the earth* 
quakes which have laid wafte Portugal and Jtaly^ 
in our day^s, are there extremely rare, though 
not without example. There was a very vio- 
lent one, fqr inftance, in the year 1 1 12. I ad^ 
ttiit even that the fieat, which is fo ihfupporta- 
9 ble to Europeans, is no inconvenience to the 
natives rlJtft I- cannot be reconciled to the pe^ 
tiferous fottthem blaft, the north*eaft Winds,^ 
which are conftantly the caufe of violent **j;J}id- 
achs, or tiofe fwarms of icoipions, gnats^ *&nd 
cfpecially flics, which ire €6 ntltnerous, that it 
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Is impo{£ble to cat without running the rifle of 
ifwallowing them. Bcfides, no country prefents . 
fuch a famenefs of afpe<a. A boundlefs naked 
plain; an horizon every where fiat and uniform^ 
(See the Views In Norden's Antiq.) daie-tr^c« 
with (lender and bare trunks, ot mud-walled 
huts on the caufeways, are all it offers to the 
eye, which no where beholds that richnefs of 
landfcape, that variety of objeds, or diverfity 
of fcenery which true tafte finds fo delightful. 
No country is lefs piAurefque, lefs adapted to 
the pencil of the painter, or the defcriptions of 
the poet: nothing can be feen of what confti- 
tutes the charm and beauty of their pictures; 
and it is remarkable, that neither the Arabs^ 
nor the ancients mak^ any mention of Egyptian 
poets. What indeed could an Egyptian fmg 
on the reed of Gefneror Theocritus ? He is fur- 
rounded neither with limpid iireams, verdant 
lawns, nor folitary caves ; and vallies» moun- 
tain fides, and pendent rocks, are equal ftran- 
vgers in his country. 

Thonifon would not tTiere have heard either 
the whiftling of the winds in the foreft, the rol- 
ling of the thunder on tlie mountains, or the 
peaceful majefty of ancient woods : he could 
not have obferved the awful tempeft, nor the 
fweet tranquillity of the fucceeding calm. ITie 
face of nature, there eternally the fame, pre- 
fents nothing but well fed herds, fertile fields, 
a muddy river, a fea of frefli water, and villa- 
ges which, rifing out of it> refemble iflands. 
' Should the eye reach the horizon, we are terri- 
£ed at finding nothing but favage deferts, where 
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the wandering trafdkr, exhaufted with fattgnc 
and thii-ll, fhuddcrs at the immenft fpace which 
feparates him from the world. In vain he im- 
plores heaven and earth : his cries, loft in the 
boundlefs plain, are not even returned hy aii 
echo ; deftitute of every thing, and feparated 
from mankind, he periflies in an agony of de- 
fpair, amid a gloomy defert, without even the 
confolation of knowing he has excited the fym- 
pathiling tear. The contraft of this melancholy 
Icene, fo near, has probably given to the culti- 
vated fields of Egypt all their charms. The 
barrennefs of the defert becomes a foil to the 
plenty of the plains, watered by the river ; and 
the aipeO of the parched fands, fb totally u»« 
prodjU(5live, adds to the fleafures the country 
offers. Theic may have been more numerous 
in former times, and might revive under the in- 
Huence of a well regulated government : but at 
prefent, the riches of nature prodace not the 
fruits which might be eipe^ed. In vaia may 
travellers celebrate the gardens of Rofetta and 
of Cairo. The '1 urks are ftr angers to the art 
of gardening, fo much cultivated by poliihcd 
nations, and deipife every kind of cultivation. 
Throughout the empire their garderw are only 
wild orchards, in which trees are planted with- 
out care or art, yet have not even the merit of 
pleafing irregularity. In vain may they tell us 
of the orange-trees and cedars, which grow na- 
turally in the fields. Accuftomed as we are to 
combine the ideas of opulence and culture witb 
thefe trees, fmce with us they are neceflarily 
conneded with them, we do not difcover the 

decepticiu 
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sfleccption. lt\ Egypt, where they are frequent, 
andf as I may fay, vul^r, they are affociated 
with the mifery of the huts they cover, and re- 
-call only the idea of poverty and defolation. 
In vain do they defcribe the Turk foftly repo- 
sing under the (hade, and happy in fmoking his 
pipe without reflexion. Ignorance and folly, 
no doubt, have their enjoyments, as well as wit 
and learning ; -but^ for my own part, I confefs 
I could never bring myfelf to envy the repofe 
of flaves, or to dignify inienfibility with the 
name of happinefs. I could not even have ac- 
counted for the enthufiafm with which fome 
travellers have extolled Egypt, had I not been 
taught their motives by experience. '-^ 

Sect. II. 

0/tffe Exaggerationf of Travettens. 

It is an ancient remark, that travellers par- 
ticularly afFed to boaft of the countries through 
'which they themfelves have travelled, infomuch 
that the exaggeration of their relations having 
1>een frequently diicovered, we hav^ been warn- 
ed by a provei^, to be Jon our guard agatnfl: 
their falfehoods ; but the error ftiS remains, be- 
caufe the caufes have not ceafed. Thefe in fad 
originate with every one of us, and the reproach 
not unfrequently belongs even to thofe who 
make it. For, let us obferve a traveller, newly 
arrived from fome diftant country, and endea- 
vouring to amufe the idlenefs and curiodty of 
|he company around him. The novelty of his 
r^^tion procures him attention, which even ex- 
0^3 tends 



to perfonal refpeO. I^ is loved becaufe 6c a^ 
mules, and becaufe bis preteofions cla(h not 
with thofe of others. On his lide, he is foon 
jRinfible that he ceafes to be interefting, when 
he can no Jonger raife new ideas. The necelS- 
tf of fupporting, the dcfire even of increafing 
thh power of pleafmg, induce him to beftow 
higher colouring on his pi^ures ; he paints the 
greateft objedls, that they maj be the more 
Ariking ; and his fuccefs encourages him to pro- 
ceed. He catches the enth^fiafm of his hearers, 
and, flioTtly, a kind of emulation takes place 
between hiro and his auditors, by which he re- 
turns, in wondrous narratire, what he receives 
in admiration. The marvellous in what he ha* 
feen, is refletfled, hr^ upon himfelf, and, by a 
Tifual confequence, on thofe who have heard, 
and in their turn relate it. Thus does vanity, 
which pervades every thing, become one of the 
caufes of the propenfity we all have, either to 
believe or recount prodigies. We are befides 
lefs anxious to be inftru^ed than amitfed, and 
it is to thefe reafons that tale-makers of every 
kind, owe the drftinguifhed rank in the cfteem of 
mankind, and among writers, which they hold- 
The enthufiafm of travellers is alfo to be at- 
tributed to another caafe. Remote from the 
objefts which have given us pleafure, the ima- 
gination takes fire ; abfence again inflames dc- 
6re, and the fatiety of furrotmding enjoyments 
beftows a new charm on whatever is no longer 
witbiii our reach. We regret a country from 
which we were often anxious to efcape ; and 
pleafe burfelves with the rcmcmbraftce of places 

m 
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in which, were we ther«, we could nor bear to 
remain. Travellers who have only pafTed thro' 
Egypt, are not to be ranked in this clafs, as they 
have not time to lofe the illufion of novelty ; 
but this remark applies to whoever has made a 
long refidence in the country. Our merchants 
know it; and have made a very juft obferva- 
tion on this fubjeft : they remark that thofe a- 
mong them, who have experienced the greateft 
inconveniencies from refiding in a foreign coun- 
try, are no fooner returned to France, than e- 
very thing difagreeable is effaced from their me- 
mory ; tlieir recoUeftion aflumcs cheerful co- 
lours, and in two years after, one would not i- 
xnagine they had ever been there. " Do you 
** ftill think properly of us, and our fituation ?*' 
wrote one who ftill refides at Cairo to me lately : 
•* Do you retain jull ideas of this place of mife- 
** ry ; for we have experienced that all thofe 
•* who return to Europe, fo far forget them as 
•* to aftonifh us ?*' Such general and fuch pow- 
erful caufcs would not have failed to produce 
their ufual effedt upon rayfelf, had I not taken 
particular pains to guard myfelf againft them, 
and to retain my former impreflions, in order 
to give my defcriptions the only merit they can 
have, that of truth. And yet none have lefs 
reafon than I to be diffatisfied^ with Egypt ; I 
experienced from our merchants in that coun- 
try the utmoft generofity and politenefs ; I ne- 
ver met with any difagreeable accident, nor was 
even obliged to alight in reverence of the Mam- 
louks. - It is true that, rfiough it is held difgrace- 
iuli I ahirays walktd on foot xa the ftreeti. 
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But it is now time to proceed to ob}e<5h more 
generally intereding ; yet, as the reader woold 
Act pardon me were I to leave Egypt without 
mentioning the ruins and the pyramids, I (kali 
t^eftow a few words on that fubjed. 



CHAP. XIX. 



Of the "Ruins and the Pyramidu 

1 Nf a former part of my work I hare explained 
how much the condant difficulty of travelling 
in £gypt» which kas tncreafed of late years, is 
nnfavourable to refearches into antiquities. For 
want of means, and abbve all of favourable cir- 
cumftances, we are reduced to be content with 
feeing what others have already feen, and to 
relate nothing but what they have already pab- 
liihed. For this reafon, I (ball not repeat 
what has been repeated more than once in Paul 
Lucas, Maillet, Sicard, Pocock» Greaves, Nor« 
den, and Niebuhr, and ftill more lately in the 
Letters of M. Savary. I (hall reftri(S myfelf 
to a few general remarks. 

The pyramids of Djiza afford a ftriking ex* 
ample of the difficulty which, as I have already 
mentioned, attends the making of obfervations. 
Though only four leagues diitant irom Cairo> 
where the Franks refide, though tKe^^^^ve been 
y Kited by a crowd of travellers, their^^edi- 
mendons are not yet known with certainty. 
Several times hs^ their height bcea iq(g^re4 
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^ottoniy It would be poffible to form lie M 
^channel, which defcends obliquely, the gallcrj 
which afcends in the fame mannei, and the ft- 
pulchral chamber at the extremity^ Norden 
would furnifk the bcft defcription; but fuch a 
model mull be formed by an artift accaftomed 
to wor4c of the kind. 

The ledge of rock which lervcs as a founda- 
tion to the pyramids does not rife more thaa 
forty or fifty feet above the level of the j^ain. 
The ftone of which it confifts, is, as I have faid, 
white and calcareous^ of a grain refembHng that 
of the ftone known in fome provinces o{ Fiance, 
by the name of Rairk. That of the pyraniid« 
is of a fimilar nature. It was imagined, at 
the beginning of the prefent century, on the 
authority of Herodotus, that the materials oi* 
which they have been built had been brought 
from a diftance; but travellers, obferving die 
Teferablance I am fpeaking of, think it moic na- 
tural to conclude they were taken from the rock 
itfelf ; and, at this day, the narrative of Herodo- 
tus is treated as a fable, and fuch a removal of 
the ftones as an abfurdity. It has been calcu- 
lated that the levelling of the rock would furnilK 
nearly enough, and the deficiency is fupplied 
by fuppofed fubterranean cavities, which arc 
magnified at pleafure. But if the ancient opi- 
nion have its improbabilities, the modern fyf- 
tem is mere fuppofition. It is by no meam 
fufficient to fay : " it is incredible tliey Jhould 
** have tranfported whole quarries from -.fiich 
** a diftance, and abfurd to multiply eipepces 
" to fo enormous an amount." In wh^iver 

rebtcs 
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relates to the opinions, and governments of an- 
cient nations, it is difficult to fay what is pro*- 
babie. However improbable t;hercforc the fa<St 
in quedion may feem, if we confider that the 
hiftorian who relates it drew his materials from 
the original archives of the ancient Egyptians ; 
that he is remarkably accurate in e¥ery thing 
we are able to verify ; that the Lybic rock no- 
where prefcnts elevation sUmilar to thofe which 
are fuppofed, and that the fubterranean cavities 
ren^in ftiH to be difcovered ; tf we recolleift the 
immenfe quarries which extend from Saouadi 
to Manfaloaty for the fpace of fivc-and-twenty 
leagues ; if we confider, in fhort, that the ftones^ 
extrafted from them, which are of the fame 
' kind, could have been intended for no other vi* 
fible purpofe ; we fhall at leaft be induced to fuA 
pend oar judgment^ until the fa^ is determined 
by more fiitisfa^ory evidei^cc. 

Other writers, alfo, tired of the opinion that 
the pyramids were tombs, have converted them 
into temj^es or obfervatories. They confider it 
as abfurd to fuppofe a wife and poliihed nation 
would think the fepulchre of its king a matter 
of fo much importance, or that a prince would 
impoveriih his people by forced labours, merely 
to enclofe a ikdeton of five feet in a mountain 
of ftones ; but I repeat it, we judge of the an- 
cients improperly, when we make our own opi- 
nions and cuiboms a ftandard of comparifon* 
The motives which infidenced thetn, may ap» 
pear to us extravagant, and pofiibly may really 
be fo in the eye of reafon, without having been 
le<9 powerful, or lefs efficacious. Befides, we 

maft 
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muA eBffage in endlefs and''tdle comtradi^ons 
^ all hiftorf, to fuppofc in them a wifdom con- 
formable to our principles : we reafon too much 
from our own ideas, and do not fuffidently at- 
tend to theirs. . But from whichever we reafon 
in the prefent difpute, we may affirm that the 
pyramids never can have been agronomical ob- 
lervatories, becaufe Mount Mokattam would 
have afforded a ftill nEK>re elevated Etuation, and 
which bounds the former; becaufe every eleva- 
ted oblervatory is ufelcfs in Egypt, where tbc 
country is very flat, and where the vapours hide 
the ftars for feveral degrees above the hori2on; 
becuuie it is impradicable to afcend to the top 
of the pyramids in general; and becauie it 
could not have been neccfiaryto txtdLeJrven ob- 
iervatories fo near each other a& the eleven py- 
ramids of different f17.es, which may be iecn 
from Djiza. From'thefe reafons, we (hall be 
led to think that Rato, who firft fnggefted the 
idea in queftion, mod have had fome particu- 
lar cafes only in view, or that in this inftance 
he has only his ordinary merit of an eloquent 
writer to lay claim to. 

But on the other hand, if we weigh the tef- 
timonies of the ancients, and local circumftan- 
ces ; if we obferve that near the pyramids thew 
are thirty or forty monuments whach ^ttkiA 
rough outlhies of the fame pyraipidal form; 
that this ^rile fpot, remote from all cultivable 
land, poiTe/Tes the qualities nequidte for an £^ 
gyptian cemetery, and that near it wzs that of 
the whole city of Memphis, the Piain Qf\^ 
mksy w€ (hall no longer doubt that tbf* ^ 
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mlds are onlf tombs. We (haH ceaTe to won* 
der that the defpots of a fiiperftltious people 
ikould have made it a point of importauce and 
piidct to buiid for their Skeletons impenetrable, 
habitations, when vrc are informed that, even 
^^fore the time of Mofes, it was a dogma at 
Memphis, that fools at the expiration of iix 
tboufand years, flioiild return to the bodies they 
had <iuitted. It was for this rcafon that fo 
much pains were taken to preferve the body 
from |)utrefa^ion, and that endeavours were 
made to retain even- its form, by means of fpi- 
ccs, bandages, and farcophagi. That which 
is ft ill in tic fepukhral chamber of the great 
pyramid^ is precifely of ks natural dimenfions ; 
and this chamber is fo ob£eure and narrow, on- 
ly 13 paces long by 11 wide, and nearly of the 
£ime height, that it never can have contained 
more thaa ene dead body. Attempts have 
been made to Afcover fotne my Aery in the fub- 
terranean cavity which defcends perpendicular- 
ly within the pyramid, forgetting that it wag 
tjae uiiiform prasftice of aU antiquity to cotitrive 
iCOB%munication% with the infide of their tombs» 
in order to periorm, on certain days, prd'crib- 
«d by their religion, the cuftomary ceremonies ; 
fuch as libations^ and offerings of food to the 
deceaied. We tnuil lecur, therefore, to the 
ancient opinion, antiquated as.it may fecm, 
that the pyramids are tombs ; and this hypo- 
theil«, favoured by a va?iety of circumftances> 
i§ ftiU mc^-e confirmed by their name, which, 
i>ccording to an analyfis confc>rmablc to every 
ypL, I. ft principle 
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principle of etymology, I think I have difcover- 

cd to fignify chamber or cave of the deatL 

The word pyramid^ is from the Greek iii^«^^ 
ni^/tti^ ; but in the ancient Greek, the « was 
pronounced w; we fhould therefore {^j fooramii*^ 
When the Greeks frequented Egypt after the 
Trojin war, they could not have a word in their 
own language the name of thcfe prodigious c» 
dificcs, which mod have been new to thero v 
they mtift have borrowed it from the Egyptians. 
PooravuM then is not Greek, but Egyptian. Now 
there is little doubt but the dialeds of Egyptr 
which were various, had a great analogy with 
thofe of the neighbouring countries, Aich as A* 
rabic and Syriac. In thefe languages it is cer- 
tain the letter p is unknown; but k is no lefs- 
true, that the Greeks in adopting barbarous^ 
words, almoft always changed them, and fre- 
quently confounded one found with another^ 
which refembled it. It is certain alfo, that in 
the words we know, p is continually taken for 
^, which very much refembfes it. Now, in the 
dialed of Paleftine, hour (-i>3) Unifies every 
excavation of the earth, a ciftetfi^ a ptlfin pro- 
perly under ground, ^jepulchre. (See Buxtorf^ 
Lexicon Hehr,) There remains amisf in which 
the final / appears to me a termination ibbfti- 
tuted for *, which did not fuit the genius of the 
Greek tongue, and which made the oriental 
(norr) a-mitf of the deady hour a-trntf cave of the 
dead! this fubftitution of / for / has an example 
in atribiff well known to be atrihit, The leaxnr 
ed may determine whether this etymology is 
as plaufible as many others. 

Thcxe 
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There have been other pyramids as well as 
the great one opened. There is another at Sa- 
iara^ the infide of which appears conftru^ed in 
the fame mamier* A few years ago, one of the 
Beys tried to open the th'nrd in fiee «f thofe that 
are at Djiza, to obtain the ^ppoibd treafure he i«- 
fnagtned concealed there. He attempted this 
on the fame fide, and at the fame height at 
which the great one has been opened ; but af- 
ter forcing out two or three hundred ftones, 
with coiifiderafble laboiit and expcnce, he relin- 
^laiihed his avaricious cnterprizc. The time 
when the greateft part of the pyramids were 
built is uaknown, but that of the great one is 
6) evident, that it ihould have never bcqn cal- 
led tn queftion. Herodotus attributes it to^ 
Cheops, with a detail of circtimftances which 
prove has authors were well informed. Cheops, 
ie fays, reigned fifty years, twenty of which he 
employed in building the pyramids. The third 
part of the inhabitants of Egypt were employ- 
ed> by forced fervice, in hewing, tranfporting» 
and raifing the ftones. But Cheops, in his lift, 
which is me beft extant, is the fecond king af- 
ter Proteus, who was cotemporary with the 
Trojan war ; whence it follows, that this pyra- 
mid was ere<5led abont one hundred and forty, 
or one hundred and fixty years after the build- 
ing of Solomon's temple, and eight handred 
and "fiity years before Chrift. It is worthy of 
notice, that if we were to write the Egyptian 
flame Protheus, as given by the Greeks, in P^r- 
Mtcian chara^r, we fliould make ufe of the fame 
letters we pronounce pharao ; the final o in the 
JL z Hebrew 
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Hebrew is an h, which, at the end of words, fre* 
quently bccotnes t. 

Deftru<fb!ve time, and the ft£ll mqi« deftruo- 
tive hknd of man, which have fo defaced and 
dcftroyed all thd other moaom^iits of antiquttf » 
have hitherto been able to efied but little a« 
gainft the pyramids. The folidity of tb«ir con- 
firudion, and their eoormoas fize, hare fecurcd 
thert againft every attempt, and fcem to pro* 
mifc them an eternal dnrajtion. AU travellers 
fpeak of them with enthufiafm, and entlyaBafo 
they may well infpirc. Thcfc artificial znoim* 
tains are firft difcovered at ten leagues dtfbince. 
They fecm to retire in proportion a& they «n 
approached ; and when ft ill a league off, tower 
with fuch loftinefs above Our heads, that wc 
imagine ouHclves at their feet ; but when at 
length We reach them, nothing can exprefs the 
various feniations they infpire*. Their ftupen- 

doti» 

* There is nothing at Pari*, fo proper to give an idea of 
the pyramids, as the Jlotei des luvalides, fecn from -the 
touts la Heine. 'I'he length of that building, "being fix 
hundred feet, is preclfely the fame as the bafc of the great 
pycamid; but to conceive their height and foKdity, we 
muft fuppofe the front I have mentioned to rife into a tri- 
Hugie ;■ the perpendicular of which ihould exceed the 
height of the dome of titat building by two thirds of th^ 
dome itfelf, (it is three hundred feet h^gh.) The fame 
furfare muil: be repeated on the four fides ©f the fquare> 
and the whole mafs contained in them be fuppofed fdid. 
and offer to view nothing but an knmrnfe flope on every 
(ide, difpofed in fteps. 

'I'hc tranflator of the London edition has the fbllowiEg 
note : 

** 'Vht Hnglifti reader has only to fuppofe the vafl: fqware 

" of Lincoln* S'lnti' Fields f the dimenfioos of which arc the 

" •* exact bafe of the great pyramid, wholly filled up from 

'' tide to lide, and gradually riliiig in a pyraaaidal form* 
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4i<ms height, the ftccp declivity of their fides, 
their prodigious furface, their enormous folidi- 
ty, the diiiant ages they recall tq memoryy the 
recolkdion of the labour they muft have coft, 
and the refledion that thefe huge rocks are the 
work of mani fo diminutive and feeble, who 
«rawls at their feet, loft in wonder, awe, humi« 
liation, and reverence, altogether imprefs the 
mind of the fpedator in a manner not Co he de- 
-feribed ; but to this firft tranfpott other fenti- 
ments foon fucceed. Elevated as. we are with 
fo exalted a proof of the power of man, when 
-^ve coniider the purpofe for which thefe amaz- 
ing works were intended^ we cannot but view 
them with regret. We lament, tliat to con- 
ftnift a cfelefs fepukhre, a whole nation fhould 
have been rendered mtferable for twenty years: 
vre ihudder at the numberlefs a6ts pf injuftice 
and oppreffion theie tirefome labours muft have 
coft^ in conveying, preparing, and piling up 
iuch an immenfe mafs of ft ones ; and we are in- 
ilamed with indignation at the tyranny of the 
defpots who enforced thefe barbarous works, 
a ientiment indeed whicji too frequently recurs 
on viewing the different monuments of Egypt. 
Thofc labyrinths, temples, and pyramids, by 
their huge and heavy ftru^lure, atteft much 
lefs the genbs of a nation, opulent and friend- 
iy to the arts, than the fervitude of a people 
who were (laves to the caprices of their mo- 
fiarchs $ and we are even inclined to pardon 
^t avarice, which, by violating theii tombs* 
»3 has 

^ to a height exceeding that of St Paul*^ by at kaft lone 



has fruftrated their idle hope! : we bcftow Icfr 
pity on thefe ruins ; and while the lorer of the ^ 
arts beholds with indignation, at Alexandria^ 
the columns of her palaces (awed into mUl'fionn<, 
the philofopher, after the firll emotion* occafloa- 
cd by the deftrudtion of every fine work, can- 
not fupprefs a fmile at the fecret juftice of that 
deftiny, which reftores the people what coft 
them io much fruitlefs toil, and which renders 
the pride of ufelefs luiury fubfervient to the 
jneaned of neceflities. 

We ought to wi(h Egypt under the govern- 
ment of another nation, rather for the happt- 
nefs of the people, than the prefervation of the 
ancient monuments; but were it only in the 
latter point of view, fuch a revolution would 
ftill be much to be de(tred. Were Egypt poiTei^ 
itA by a nation friendly to the fine arts, difcover^ 
ies might be made there, which would nlake 
us better acquainted with antiquity than any 
thing the reft of the world can af^H^d^s. . Per- 
haps even books might be found. It is not 
above three years ago, that upwards of iQpe 
hundred volumes, written in ap unknown lan^ 
guage, were dag up near Diamietta as fbine 
merchants of Acre informed mCf but immedi- 
ately committed to the fhunes, by comman4oC 
the Shaiks of Cairo. Indeed d» Delta bo long- 
er a^Bords any very intn-efting ruins, as they 
have been all deftroyed byxke'wtnts^ or the 
iuperfiition of the iidiabltants. But the Saide, 
^hich is lefs inhabited^ and the^edge of the 
defert, ftill lefs peopled, poflefs feveral yet un- 
touched* We may hope to find them ftill 

- . jnwe 
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jnore certainly in the Oafes, thofe iflands fe- 
parated from the world hj an ocean of land, 
where no traveller we know of, has ever pene- 
trated (init the time of Alexander. Thefe 
countries, in which formerly were cities and 
temples, having never been fubjedl to the devaf- 
tations of the Barbarians, muft have preferved 
their monuments, and the rather as it is pro* 
bable they are but thinly inhabited, or perhaps 
entirely deferted; and thefe monuments, buried 
in the fands, muft be preferved there, as a de- 
poUte for future generations. To a peiiod lefs 
remote, poffibly than we imagine, we muft de- 
fer the gratification of our wilhes and our hopes. 
We may then be allowed to fearch every part 
of the country, the banks of the Nile, and the 
iands of Lybia. We may then be permitted 
to open the fmall pyramid of Djiza, the total 
demolition of which would not coft fifty thou- 
fand livres (two thoufand pounds.) It is pro- 
bable, tqo^. that till that period, we muft remain 
ignorant of the meaning of tlie hieroglyphics ; 
t^Qugh, in my opinion, without precife means 
we might have it in our power to explain them. 
B.ut to have done with conjedlures. — It is now 
tixae to proceed to the examinaUon of another 
. coiintry,. the ancient and modern ftate of which 
. ve not lei's interefting even than thole of Egypt. 
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Geographical and Natural Hiflory ofBjriom 

QjJITTING Egypt by the Ifthmus of Sacz, 
along the coaft of the Mediterranean, we enter 
a fecond province of Turkey, known by the 
name of Syria. This name, which, with manjr 
others, has been brought down to us by the 
Greeks, is an abridgment of Affyria^ which the 
lonians firft adopted who frequented thofc coafts, 
after the Affyrians of Niniveh had made thrft 
country a province of their empire ; i. c. about 
750 years before Chrift. For this caufe Homefy 
who wrote a little before that time, no whene 
ufes this name, though he mentions the inha- 
bitants of the country, but employs the orien- 
tal word aram^ changed into arimean and ertmhos* 
The name of Syria was not therefore of fo cx- 
tentive iienification as it has iince obtained, 
neither Phoenicia nor Paleftine were included I 
in it. The prefent iababttants, who» after die 

uniforfp 
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tmifonn fltidice of die Arabs, haTe not adc^ 
ted tfac Gteek names, are ignorant of the name ' 
of Sj^ria^ although Gec^rap^ers fometimes write 
i% Ssuria, from thcconitant change of the Greek 
^ipfiion into. the Arabic waw. Indead of Syria 
they called it Earr'tljham which means coontrj 
of the left; and is the name given to the whole 
country between two Unes the one from Alex- 
andretta to the Euphrates, and the other from 
Oaza to the defert of Arabia, bounded on the 
caii by that defert, and on the weft by the Me- 
dlterranean* Eijham is ahb a name of the city 
of DamafCDS, the reputed capital of Syria. I 
am at a lofs to difcover why M. Sarary hat 
made it ei Shamst or the Cifyifthe Sam. This 
name of country of the kfif from its contra^ 
•widi that of the famin, or country of the Hghi^ 
indi^tes an intermediate place, as a commott 
point, which mud be Mecca ; aikt firom its al«- 
lufion to the worfhip of the fon proves at once, 
a prior origin to Mahomet; and as is already cer^ 
ta^i, thfiit this wotlhip, was gone about in the 
teteple of the Caaba. Anciently the worftiip- 
fKTs of the fun, paid their homage at the mo- ' 
ment of his riting ; their fkces turned towards 
the eaft. The north was on the Ufi^ the ibnth 
on their rigk^ and the wed behind them, cal2e4 
in the oriental languages, achtrcn^ and akfom* 

Sect, L 

General AfpeCl of the Country, 

On examining a map of Syria, it is obfferva- 
})le that Syria is in fome degree only a chain of 

mountains 
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mountains, which lie in various diredions from 
one leading branch ; and fuch, indeed* is it$ ap- 
pearance, whether we approach it from the fide 
t>f the fea, or bjr the immenfe plains of the dc* 
fert. At a great diftance, a%cl6uded ridee s^v- 
pears, running north and fouth, as far as the eye 
extends : and, a$ we advance, the tops of the 
mountains^ fometimes detached, ancl fometimes 
miited in chains, uniformly terminate in one 
great line overtopping them all ; we may follow 
this line uninterrupted, from its entry by the 
north, quite into Arabia. It firfl runs clofe to 
the iea, between Alexandretta and the Orontes^ 
and, after opening a paflagc to that river, runs 
on to the fouth ward, quitting, for a fhott dif^ 
tance, the ihore, and, in a chain of continued 
fummtts, ftretches as far as the fources of Jor- 
dan, where it divides into two branches, to en* 
4clofe, as it were, in a bafon, this river and its 
three lakes. During its courfe, an infinity of 
branches feparate from this main trunk, fome 
of which are loft in the dei'ert, where they form 
various encloied hollows, fuch as thofe of Da^ 
mafcus and Hauran, while bthers advance to* 
ward the fea, where they fometimes end in fteep 
declivities, as at Carmel, Nakoura, Cape Blan^ 
CO, and in almoft all the country between Bairont 
and Tripoli, of Syria ; but in general they gent« 
ly terminate in plains, fuch as thofe of Antioch, 
Tripoli, Tyre, and Acre. 
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Sect. IL 

Mountains.. 

As thefe mountains alter thetr levels and Situa- 
tions, they alfo change their form and appearance. 
Between Alexandretta and the Orontes, the fir» 
larch, oalq, hox, laurel, yew, and myrtle trees, 
with which they abound, produce an air of lire- 
lineis, which delights the traveller, fatigued 
with the melancholy nakcdnefs of the ifle of 
Cyprus, at which all veflels going to Alcxan- 
dretta touch ; the fouthem part is a naked and 
defolate plain. On fome declivities he even 
meets with cottages, furrounded with fig-trcev 
and vineyards ; and the fight repays the fatigue 
of a road, which by rugged paths, kads him 
from the bottom of valleys to the tops of hills, 
arid vice verfa. The lelTer branches, which ex- 
tend to the northward of Aleppo, on the con- 
trary, prefent nothing but bare rocks, witliout 
verdure or earth. Southward of Antioch, and 
on the fea-coatt, the hill-fides are adapted to the 
cultivation of tobacco, olives, and vines. Mount 
Cafius muft be excepted, which rifes above An- 
tidth to an immenfe height. But Pliny furpaf- 
its hyperbole, when he fays that, from its top, 
we may difcover at once both the morning's 
dawn arid the evening's twilight. But, on tiie 
fide of the defert, the fummits and declivities 
of this chain are almoft one feries of white rocks. 
Towards Lebanon,'thtf mountains are high, but 
covered, !n many places, with as much earth 
as fits them for cultivation. There, you fee, 

among 



among the crags of the rocks, the trifling re- 
mains of the boafted cedars, of which only four 
or five deferve any notice ; but a nriiich greater 
number of firs, oales, bramWes, mulberries, figs, 
and vine*. Leaving the country of the Dm^cs 
the mountains are not /o lofty, nor 9o roggedS^- 
but become fitter for tillage. They rife ag Ml 
to the fouth-caft of Mount CarroeU are covered; 
with woods, and afford very pleafant profpeds; 
Kut advancing towards Judea, they loTe tbetr 
verdure, the valleys hfecome narrower* dry 
and ftoney, and terminate at the DecNl Sea in 
a pile of defolate rocks, precipices, and caverns* 
This is the place called the Grotto^f tf Eng^t^ 
which have been a refuge for vasgabotwi* in aU 
age«i. Some of them will contain fifteen hun- 
dred men^ Weft ward of Jordan and the lake, 
another chain of rocks, ftill loftier, and mor^ 
rugged, prefents a ftill more gloonoy a(ped* 
and announces the diftant entrance of the d«* 
fert,and the termination of the habitable regions. 
A profpeft of the country will fatiafy ns that 
. Lebanon is the loftieft point of all Syria, on tlie 
fou^-eaft of Tripoli. In^mediatcly on leaving 
Larneca, in Cyprus, which js thirty leagues 
diftant, we di^over it$ fommit, capped widi 
clouds. This is alfo diftin^ly obfcrveable ©a 
the map, from the courfe of the rivers. . Th© 
Orontes, flowing from the R>oun£ains of Ds- 
xnafcus, lofes itfelf below Antioeb; the Kateia^ 
which, north of Balbec, takes its courfi: towdrd» 
Tyre ; the Jordan, forced/ by the d^livi^s^ 
toward the fouth^ prove this to be tHe hi^xeib 
point. Nex£ to Lebanon, the higheft ^^at of 
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the country is Monttt Akkar, which becomes 
vifible as foon as we leave Marra in the defert. 
It appears like an immenfe Battened cone, and 
is conftantlf fecn for two days journey. The 
height of thefe mountains has not been afcer- 
tained by the barometer; but we may deduce, 
it from another caufe. In winter their tops are 
entirely covered with fnow, from Alexandretta 
to Jerufalem ; but after March it mehs, except 
on Mount Lebanon, where, however, it does 
not continue the whole year, unlefs in the high- 
eft cavities, and toward the north-eaft, where 
it is iheltered from the fea winds, and the rays 
of the iun. In this fituation I faw it ftill re- 
maining, in 1784, at the very time I was near- 
ly fuiFocatcd with heat in the valley of Balbec. 
Now, fince it is fully afcertained that fnow, iit 
this latitude, requires an* elevation of fifteen or 
lixteen hundred fathoms, we may conclude that 
to be the height of Lebanon, and that it is con- 
i'equently much lower than the Alps, or even 
the Pyrenees. Mount Blanc, the loftieft of the 
Alps, is eftimated at two thoufand four hun- 
dred fathoms above the level of the fea ; and the 
peak of Ofilan in the Pyrenees, at nineteen hun« 
dred. 

I^banout from which the whole extenfive 
chahi of the Kefiraouan, and^the country of the 
Dnizes deiives the name, prefents us every 
where with majeftic mountains. Every ftep 
fcenes are before us in which liature dii^lays ei- 
ther grandeur or beauty, fometimes uncommon, 
but always vaxious. On the coaft, the lofty 
fteepnefs of this mountainous ridge, which fcems 
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to^ eiiclofe tlie country, ^aSk gigantic mzSkt 
vrhiclt penetrate the clouds, beget ^^omikment 
and awe. Should the curious travelkr climb 
thefe iismmns which terminate his view, the 
wide extended fpace which now opens vpon htm 
becomes a freih fobjed of admiration ; but com- 
pletely to* enjoy this majeftic fcene, he muft go 
to the very point of Lebanon, or tlie Satmitu 
There, on every hand, he will fee a boundlefs 
horizon ; while, if the weather is clear, the light 
is loft acrofs the dcfert, which extends to the 
Perfian Gulph, and over the iea which vrafhes 
the Etrropean coafts. He feems to conunand * 
the whole world ; while the wandering eye^ 
fufveying the fucceffive chains of mountains^ 
tranfports the mind in one inilant from Antioch 
to Jerofelem; and now approaching the fur- 
Tounding objeiSs, obfefvc* the diflant profundi^ 
ty of the coa(^, till the attention, at length* fix*, 
ed by diftindter objects, more minntely examines 
die rocks, woods, torrents, hill fides, villages, 
*nd towns ; and the mind fecretly exults at the 
diminution of objeds which formerly appeared 
fo great. He fees the valley obfcured by ftor- 
taj clouds^ with freih delight, and fiBiles at 
hearing the thunder, which had fo often borft 
over his head, growling beneath his feet ; yiiile 
the threatning tonmits ofthe mountains ard on- 
ly dirnhnlhed till they appear like the fnrtxrtvs of 
a ploilghed fields or thefisps of an aiB>phitheatre \ 
gnd he £eels himself ihutered by an elevation a* 
hove ia many lofty ob}e<Sbs, on which he now 
looks down with inward fatisfaifHon and pride. 
p|i vi(itin|[ the interior parts o£ theib tnouO' 



tJlins^ tht rcwgimefs of the roads, the -ftecp de* 
i<)cats, and precipices, ftrike faim at £rft with 
terror ; but the fagacitj of his mole fooa rcltevet 
him, and he calmly furreys chofe pidtorefqas 
fcenes which fucceed each otiier to entertain bim* 
Hicrc, as in the Alps, he traip^ls mhoh day* 
together, to reach a place which was in fighc 
at his departure ; he winds, defcends^ fkirtstfae 
hills, and climbs ; and in this perpetual cfaango 
it fccmt as if magic herfelf varied for him at e- 
very itep the decorations of the fcenery. Some- 
times he fees vilh^s gKding finom the ftecp d»* 
cliTities on winch they are built, ^tmd fb arran- 
ged that die terraces of one row of houfes ferv« 
«s a (Ireet to thofe above them. Sontetimes be 
iees a convent ftandins; on a folitary height, Uko^ 
Mar-Shaya, in the valley tsf die Tigris, Hen© 
a rock perforated by a torrent, and become & 
natural arch, like that of Nahr-el- 1 icbea* . There 
another rock, worn perpendicular, reifembles 
a high wall. Frequently on the fides of bilU 
he fees beds of ftones ftripped and detached by ^ 
the waters, riting up like artificial rtrins. In ma*» 
ny places, the waters, roeetir^ with inclined bed% 
have excavated the intermediate earth/and form- 
ed caverns, as at Nahr^l-kelb, near Antourat 
iR Others fubterrancoirs channels are formed^ 
through which flow rivulets for a part of tfa% 
year, as at Mar>£lias*«l-Roum, and Mar-Haif^ 
na. Hiefe fubterraneous li valets are commoa 
8 e throaglv 

'* The riTcr of milk, which falls into Nahr-d-Salib» 
called atfo the river of Bairout ; thi« arch is upwards cC 
one hundred and fixty feet lo^g, ^ighty^vc .w«te> WJ^ 
li^ar 4W9 hundred high above tihc twrrc^t. 
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throoghoQt Syria ; there arc foinc near DamaA 
ens, at the fburces of the Orontesy and at thofe 
of Jordan. That of Mar-Hanna, a Greek con- 
vent, near the village of Shouair, opens by a 
g^[^ called El-balouay or the Swallower. It 
IS an aperture of about ten feet wide, fituated 
in the middle of a hollow : at the depth of fif- 
teen feet is a fort of Hrft bottom ; but it only 
bides a very profound lateral opening. Some, 
years ago it was Ihut, as it had ferred to con* 
ccal a murder. The winter rains coming on, 
the waters coUe^ed, and formed a pretty deep 
lake; but fome fmall (Ireams penetrating among 
the ftones, they were foon ftripped of die earth 
which faftened them, and the preflure of the 
inafs of water prevailing, the whole obHack 
was removed with an explofion like thunder ; 
and the re-adion of the compreffcd air was fo 
violent, that a column of water fpouted up, and 
fell upon a houie at the diftance of at leaft two 
hundred paces. The current this occafioned 
formed a whirlpool, which fwallowed up the 
trees and vines planted in the hollow, and threw 
them out by the fecond aperture. 

Thefc piifturefque fituations often become tra- 
^cal. By thaws and earthquakes rocks have 
been known to loft their equilibrium, roll down 
on the nei^bouring honfes, and bury the inhai- 
bitants: This happened about twenty years ago, 
and overwhelmed a whole village near Mar*- 
djordjos, without leaving a fmgle trace where 
it formerly Hood. Still more lately, ^nd near 
the fame place, a whole hill fide, covered with 
mulberries and vines, was detached by a fad- 

-deA 
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den thawy and fUding down the rocky was 
launched, like a (hip from the flocks, into the 
valley. Hence a whimficaly but reasonable 
difpute took, place, between the former and pre- 
^nt pofleiFor of the emigrated land ; phe caufe 
was carried before Emir Youfcf, who indemni* 
fied both for their mutual lo^Fes. It might be 
fuppofed that fuch accidents would difgnil the 
inhabitants of thofe mountains ^ but befides that 
they happen feldom, they are compenfated by 
an advantage which makes them prefer their 
habitations to the mod fertilized plains, I mran 
the fecurity they enjoy from the oppreffions of 
the Turks. This fecurity is efteemed fuch ^ 
blefiing by the inhabitants, that they have dif« 
covered an ipduflry on thefe rocks which we 
may elfewhere expert in vain. By mere art and 
labour they have fertilized a rocky foil. Some- 
times to gain the water, they condud it by sl 
thoufand windings along the deplivities; or ftop 
it by dams in the valleys } while in other places^ 
they prop up ground, ready to crumble dow|»^ 
by walU a^d terraces. Almofl all thefe moan* 
tains, thus laboured, have the appearance of a 
flight of ftairs» or an amphitheatre, every (lep 
©f which is a row of vines or mulberry-treec- 
I have computed from loo to I2e of thefe gra- 
dations on the (ame declivity. While among 
thefe mountains, I forgot it was in Turkey;; 
or, if I recoUe^ed it, it was only to feel more 
^nflbly the powerful effed of pven the /Ughteft 
liberty. 
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Sect. III. 



StruHure of the Mountains. 

Upon examining thefe mountains, we find 

tbcy confift of a hard calcareous whitifh ftonc, 

ibnorous like free-ftone, and dtfpofed in ftrata 

varioufly inclined. This ftone has nearly the 

fame appearance in every part of Syria ; {om^ 

times it is bare, and looks like the peeled rocks 

on the coaft of Provence : fuch, for inftance, is 

that of the chain of hills on the north fide of 

the road from Antioch to Aleppo, and that 

"which ferve^ as a bed to the upper part of the 

livulet which Jjaflcs by the latter city. Near 

£rmenaz, a village fituated between Serkin and 

Kaftin, is a defile where the rocks exadly re- 

femble thofe we pafs between MarfeiHes and 

Toulon. In travelling from Aleppo to Hama, 

veins of the fame rock are conftantly to be met 

vith in the plain, while the mountains on the 

right prefent huge piles, which appear like the 

ruins of towns and calUes. The fame ftone, 

nndcr a more regular form, likcwife compofes 

the greater part of L,ebanoB, Anti- Lebanon, the 

mountains of the Druzes, Galilee, and Mount 

Carmel, and ftretches to the fouth of the Lake 

Afphaltites. The inhabitants every where build 

their houfes, and make lime with it. I have 

never read, nor he^rd, that thefe ftones contain- 

. pd any petri^ed fliells in the upper regions of 

Lebanon ; but we find, between Batround asd 

Pjebail, in the Kefraouan, not far from the fea^ 

^ quarry of fchillous Hones, tlie flakes of whicl) 
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bear the impreffions of plants, fifh, fhells, and 
particularly the fea onion. The bed of the tor- 
rent of Azkalan, in Paleftine, is alio lined with 
a heavy ftone, porous and fait, which contains 
many fmall volutes and bivalves of the Medi- 
terranean. Pocock found a large quantity of 
them in the rocks which* border on the Dead 
gea. Iron is the only mineral which abounds 
here ; the mountains of Kefraouan, and of the 
Druzes, are full of it. Every fumroer the in- 
habitants work thofe mines, which arefimply 
cchreous. Judea cannot be without it, fince 
Mofesobferved, above three thoufand years ago, 
that its ftones were of iron. Report fays, that 
there was anciently a copper mine near Aleppo, 
but it muft have been abandoned long fince : I 
have been informed alfo among the Druzes, 
that in the declivity of the hill I have mention- 
ed, a mineral was difcovered which produced 

• both lead and filver ; but as fuch a difcovery 
would have proved the ruin of the whole dif» 
tri^a, by attrading the attention of the Turks, 

• jthey quickly deftroyed every veftige of it. 

Sect. IV. 

Votcanoes and Earthquakes* 

The fouthem part of Syria, that is, the low 
country through which Jordan flows, abounds 
with volcanoes; the bituminous and fulphureous 
fources of the Lake Afphaltites, the lava and 
pumice- ftones thrown on its banks, and the hot 
bath of Tabaria, clearly evince that this valley 
h;^ b^en tl;e feat of. a fubterrancous ^e which 

if 
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is not yet extinguiihed. Clouds of fmoke are 
often feen iifuing from the lake, and new cre- 
vices formed upon its banks. Were conjedures 
in fuch cafes not too liable to error, we might 
fufpedt that the whole valley^ has been formed 
only by a violent finking of a country which in 
fome former period 4>oured the Jordan into the 
Mediterranean. It feems certain, at leaft, that 
the cataftrophe of five cities, deftroyed by fire, 
muft have been occafioned by the eruption of a 
volcano, then burning, Strabo (lib. 1 6. p. 764.) 
cxpreftly fays, " that the tradition of the inha- 
♦* bitants of the country, (that is, of the Jews 
•* themfelves), was, that formerly tlie valley of 
♦' the lake was peopled by thirteen fiourilhing 
** cities, and that they were fwallowed up by a 
** volcanoc." This account appears to be con- 
firmed by the quantities of ruins llill found by 
travellers on the weftern border. Theic erup- 
tions have ceafed lon^ iince, but earthquakes, 
• which ufually fucceed them, ftill continue to be 
. felt at intervals in this country. The coail m 
general is fubjed to them, and ,hiftory affords 
many inftances of earthquakes overturning cities, 
fuch as Antioch, Laodicea, Tripoli, Bcrytus, 
Tyre, Sidon, &c. In our time, in the year 1 759, 
there happened one which caufed the greateft 
ravages. It is . faid to have deftroyed, in the 
valley of Balbec, upwards of twenty thouiaad 
per ions, a lofs which- has never been repaired. 
For three months* the (hocks of it filled the in- 
habitants of X^banon with fuch terror as to 
make them abandon their houfes, and dwell uxi« 
; der tenia. Very lately ( i4tb Decemb^, * 7 8 3. ) 
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when I was at Aleppo, fo violent a ihock wtw 
felt, as to ring the bell in the French confill's 
houfe. It is remarked in Syria, that earthquakes 
feldom. happen but in winter, after the autum- 
nal rains ; and this remark, conformable to that 
made by^ Do«ftor Shaw in Barbary, feems to 
prove that the adion of water on the dried 
earth has fome fhare in thefe convulfive motions. 
It may be proper to obferve, all Afia Minor is 

fubje^ to earthquakes. 

• 

Sect. V, 

LocuJi$» 

. Stria, like Egypt, Perfia, and the greater 
part of the fouth of Afia, is fubjedl to another 
calamity equally dreadful, I mean thofe clouds 
of locufts, fo often noticed by travellers. The 
quantity of thefe infcds is incredible to all who 
have not been witneffcs of their aftonifhing num<^ 
bers ; the whole earth is covered with them for 
the fpace of feveral leagues. The noife they 
make in browzing on the trees and herbage, 
may be heard at a great diftance, ^nd refembles 
that of an army foraging in fccrct. The Tar- 
tars themfelves are not lb deftruAive an enemy 
as thefe little animals ; one would imagine, that 
fire had followed their pro^efs. Wherever 
their myriads fpread, the Verdure of the coun- 
try difappears, as if a covering were removed ; 
trees and plants, ftripped of their leaves, and 
reduced to their naked boughs and ftems, caufe 
il>e dreary izn^ge of winter to fpcceed in an ixv- 

Aanty 
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ftant, to the rich fccncry of thciprm^. Whet? 
thcfe clouds of locufts take their flight, to fur- 
mouat any obitacle, ot to travcrfe more rapidly 
a defcrt foil, the hcarens inay literally be faid 
to be obfcared by rliem. Happily this cajami- 
ty happens but feldom, for it is the inevitabk 
foreiuBncr of iamine, and the maladies occa- 
fioned thereby. The inhabitants of Syria hare 
cblVrved, that locilfts are always bred by too 
mild winters, and that they conftantly come 
from the defert of Arabia. From 'this obferva- 
tion, it naturally occurs that, the cold not ha- 
ving been fevere enough to deftroy their egg^i 
they multiply fuddenly, and, the herbage fail- 
ing them in the immenfc j^ains of the defert, 
innumerable legions iflue forth. When they 
firft appear on the ftontfcre of the cultivated 
c<^untry, the inhabitants ftrire to drive them 
off, by raiilng large clouds of ftnoke, but fre- 
qoeotly their herbs and wet ftra^jir fail them 5 
they then dig trenches where numbers of them 
are buried ; but the two moft powerful deftroy- 
ers of thele infcds, are the fouth or fouth-eafter- 
ly winds, and the bird called the Jamarmar. 
Thefe ybirds, which greatly refembk the wood- 
pecker, follow them in large fioclcs, and not 
only greedily devour them, bnt Icill as many as 
^tbey can ; they are therefore much refpeftcd by 
the peafants, and nobody is ever fuffered to 
ftoot them. As for the Southerly winds, they 
drive with violence thefe clouds of locufts ovcf 
the Mediterranean, where fuch quantities of 
ihem are drowned that, when their carcafes are 

call 
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caft on the fboM, they infedr the air for fereral 
day&y to a confiderable dlilance* 

Sect.^VI. 

^ all ties of the Soil. 

It may be reafonably prefumed, that in fo 
cxtenfive a country as Syria, the quality of the 
foil is not every where the fame. In general 
the land of the mo^mtains is harlh and (loney ; 
while that of the plains is rich and loamy, and 
exhibits every fign> of the greateft fecundity* 
In the territory of Aleppo, towards Antioch, 
it refembles very fine brick- duft> or Spanifh 
fnuff. The waters of the Orontes, however, 
vhich runs through this diftrli^, are of a whitiih 
colour, which is occafioned by the nature of thd 
lands towards its fource. Alnioft every where 
elfe the cartli is brown, and as fine as garden 
jmold. In the plains, fuch as thoi'e of Hauran, 
Gaza, and Balbec, it is often difficult even td 
iind a pebble. The rains in winter occafion 
deep quagmires ; but in fummer, when the htat 
returns, it produces, as in Egypt, wide fiffurcs 
}q the cartli of the depth of fevexal feet. 

SECr. VII. 

Kfvers and Lakes* 

The immoderate, or, if you pleaft, the grand 
Ideas which hiftory and travellers generally give 
lis of diltant obje<fts, have accuftomed us to 
(peak of the waters of Syria with a refpc^ which 
fliverts our imagination. We are fond of fay- 

in^ 
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ing the rher Jordan^ the river Orontesy the river 
Adonis. If, however, wc wifti to preferve to 
words their proper meaniBg, we ihall fcarcely 
find in this countrjr any other than rivukts. 
The channels of the Orontes and the Jordan, 
tlie two mod confiderable, are hardly fixty 
paces wide at their mouths; (the Jordan, it 
inuft be confefled, has confiderable depth, but 
if the Orontes were not impeded by fiicceflivc 
obftacles, it would be quite dry during the fum- 
mer;) the others are not worth mentioning. 
If the rains and melted fnow give them feme 
importance in winter, their courle can only be 
known during the remainder of the year, by 
the round {lones and fragments of rdeks with 
which their beds are filled. They ar^ merely 
torrents and cafcades ; and it may be^^nag^ned 
that, from the proximity of the nrubuntains, 
among which they rife, to th^ fea, thetr waters 
have not time to colled in long valleys; fo as 
to form rivers. The obftacles oppofed tiy^efe 
mountains, in fever al places, attheir iifue'^^ve 
formed confiderable lakes, fuch as thofe of An- 
tioch, Aleppo, Damafcus, Houla, Tabatia, 
and that which is diftinguifiied by the name of 
the Dead Sea, or Lake Afphaltites. Thefe 
lakes, except the laft, are all of frefh water, and 
contain feveral fpecies of fifli, unknown to us. 
The lake of Antioch ; particularly abounds 
with eels, and a fort of red filb of an indiflTcrent 
quality. The Greeks, who keep a continual 
Lent, confuroe great quantities of them. Lake 
Tdbaria is ftill richei ; crabs efpecially, are 

very 
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-very numerous, but, as its environs arc ii>li*L« 
ibited only by Mahometans, it is but little fi(bect 
In lake Afphaltites, alone, there is neither 
animal nor vegetable life. No verdure is to be 
!feen on its banks,, nor fifh to be found within its 
waters ; but it is not true that 'its exhalations 
are peftiferous, fb as to deftroy birds flying o- 
ver it. It is not uncommon to fee fwallows 
fkimming its furfacc, and dipping for the wa- 
ter neceffary «to build their nefts. The true 
caufe which deprives it of vegetables and ani- 
mals is the extreme faltnefs of the water, which 
IS vaftly ftronger than that of the fea. The 
ibil around it, equally impregnated with this 
fait,' produces no plants, 4ind the air itfelf, 
which becomes loaded with tt from evaporation 
and which receives alfo the fulphureous and 
bituminous vapours, cannot be favourable tovc- 
geution : hence the deadly afpeft which reigns 
around this lake. The ground about it, how* 
ever, is not marihy, and its waters are limpid 
and incorruptible, as mufl >be the cafe with a 
difTolution of fait. The origin of this mineral 
io eaf^f^to be difcovered ; for on the fouth-wef): 
ihore, are mines of foflile fait, of which I have 
brought away feveral ipecimens« They are 
Situated in the fide of the mountains which ex- 
tend along that border, and^ . for time imme- 
morial, have fupplied the Arabs in the neigh- 
1>ourhood, and even the city of Jerufalem. We 
tnd alfo on this fhore fragments of fulphur and 
bitumen, which the Arabs convert into a trif- 
ling article of commerce; as alfo hot fountains^ 
and deep creviceSi which are difcovered at a 
^OL. 1. T diilaiu:^^ 
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diftancf, by litjle pyramids built on the biink 
of them. Wc hkewife find a fort of ftone, 
which, on rubbing, emits a noxious fmell, 
bums like bitumeh, receives a polilK like white 
alabafter, and is ufed^for paving court yards. 
At intervals, we alfo meet with unlbapea 
blocks,, which prejudiced eyes mif^ake for mu- 
tilated ftatoes, and which pafs with ignorant 
and fuperfVitious pilgrims, for monuments of 
the circumftance of Lot*s IVifh though it is no 
where faid fhe was mctamorphofed into ftone, 
like Niob», but into fait, which rauft have diC- 
folved the fucc ceding winter. 

It has pxizzkd fosne naturalids to find a dlf- 
charge for the v^^ters which the Jordan is con- 
tinually pouring into the lake, and have there* 
fore been inclined to fufpe^ it had fome com- 
munication with the Mediterranean j but, be- 
fides that we know of no fuch gnlph, it ha» 
been demondrated, by accurate calculations, 
that evaporation is more than fufficientto carry 
off the waters of the river k is, in fad, very 
confiderable, and frequently Becomes fenfible 
to the eye, by the fogs with whicR the lake i» 
covered, at the lifmg of the fun, and whidl 
are afterwards difperfed by the heat. 

Sect. VIII. 

Clmafe. . 

It is a very general opinion that the cTiTtmt 
of Syria-is very hot ; but it ^vill be nece^^ry tO' 
attend to foPne diftindlions: firft, from the 
dUfference of latitude^ which from <me extrenii- 

V 
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, <Y ^ ^^c other, is not Icis than fix degrees ^ 
iecomily, the natural diviiion of the country 
into flat, and mountainous, which diYllion pro- 
duces a ftill more Tenfible difference ; fpr while 
Reaumur's thermometer (lands at twenty-five 
and twenty fix degrees upon the coaft, it hard- 
ly amounts to twenty or twenty-one amon^i^ 
the mountains. Along the coaft of Syria, an4 
at Tripoli, in particular, the loweft degrees to 
•which the thermomeler falls in winter, are eight 
and nine degrees above the freezing point ; ( 50 
and 51 of Fakrmheit's) in furomer, in clofe a- 
f>artjfnenrs, it rifes from 25^ to 60° (88 to 9o)f 
As for the barometer, it is remarkable that at 
the latter end of May, it iixcs at ^8 inches, and 
never varies tiH Odober. in winter, therefore, 
all the chain of mountains is covered with fnow, 
while the lower cooxntry is always free from it, 
or at Icaft it lies, a very &ort time. We mud 
firft therefore eftablifti two general climates ; the 
one very hot, which is that of the coall, and 
^e interior plains, fuch a$ Balbec, Antioch, 
Tripoli, Acre, Gaza, Hauran, 5tc. the other 
temperate, and very fimilar to our own, which 
is the climate of the mountains, at leaft ^t a 
certain height. The fummer of 1784 was rec- 
koned hy the Druzes, one of the hotteft they re- 
cnembered, yet I never found the heat com- 
parable to that 1 had felt at Saide or Bairout. 

The feafons in this climate, are almoft in the 
order of the middle provinces of France ; the 
winter, which continues from November to 
March, is fharp and rigorous. Not a year 
5>aires without fnow, and the esirth is often co-' 
T 2 yerjc4 
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rered feveral feet for months together; tBt 
fpring and autumn are mild, and the rummer 
heat is abfolutely inru(>por table. In the plains^ 
on the contrary, as foon as the fun returns^ t^ 
the equator, the tranfition is rapid' to oppre^ 
five heats, which continue to the end of Odo 
ber. But then the winter is fo mild, that the 
orange, date, banana, and other delicate treesv 
fl jurilh in the open air ; and it appears no lefs 
extraordinary and pidurefque to an European 
at Tripoli, to fee, in the month of January, un*- 
der his windows, orange trees in full flower 
and fi uit, while the lofty fummir of Lebanon 
is covered with ice and fhow. It muft howe- 
ver be obferved that, in the norriiem parts, and 
to the eaft of the mountains, the winter is more 
fevere, and the-fummer not lefs hot. At An** 
tioch, Aleppo, and Dama£:us, there are feve*- 
ral weeks of fVoft and fhow every winter: 
which is more owing to the fituation of tht 
country than the differsnce of latitude. For 
all the plain eaft oB the mountains is very ^igh^ 
expofed to all the parching blafts of the north 
and north-eaft, and fcreened- from the humid 
foulh and fouth-weft winds. Befides, Antioch- 
and Aleppo receive from the mountains of A* 
lexandretta, which are in view, an air whicb 
the fnow, that covers them fo long, muft: ne* 
ceifarily render very keen. 

In Syria, different climates are thus united 
under the fame fky, and, in a nar^row compafs, 
pleafures and productions which nature has 
elfcwhere difperfed at great diftances are col- 
fe^ed. With us, for infiance^ feafons are d> 

vided 



^ded by moaths, there, by hours. If in Saidc 
^r Tripoli, we fed the heats of July trouble- 
ibme, in fix hours we are in the neighbouring 
.motmtains, in the tenij>erature of March ; or, 
again, if chilled by the frofts of December, at 
^fharrai, a day's joumey^rings us back to the 
coaft, aniid the flowers of May*. The Ara- 
iiian poets have therefore faid, that " the San^ 
<** nin bears winter on his head, fpring upon hi;* 
'** (boulders, and autumn in liis boibm, while 
** fumroer lies Heeping at his feet." I have niy?- 
felfcxp#iienced tins figurative obfervation, du- 
ring the eight moaitbs I refided at the monaf^ 
tcry of Mar-Hnnnaf , feven icagues from Bai- 
jfout. At the end of pcbru^ry, at Tripoli, a 
variety of vegetables were in perfciffcion, and 
«iauiy flowers in fuH bloopa. On my arrival at 
Antoura^, I found the plants only beginning to 
^oot ; and, at Mar-Hanna, every thing was co- 
vcied with fnaw. it had not wholly left the San- 
4iin till the end of April, and, afready, in the 
valley it overlooks, xofcs bad begun to bud. The 
early figs were paft at Bairout, when they were 
:firft gathered with nh and the filk-worms were t^ 
^•cod, befoitt DUX mulberry-trees were kalf flrip- 

* Thi« is the -prs^ictiof feveral of ^ inhabitants of 
•this 4if^w5l, who pafs the winter near Tripoli, while 
:ihc'it houfes are huried under the fnow. 

f Mar-Hanna el Shouair ; i. e. St John, near the vil- 
iage of Shouair. This monaftery is utuated in a floney 
valley which joins to that -of N4ibr el Kelb^ or Torrent of 
the Dog. The^ religious arc Greek Catholics, of the or- 
4er of 3aiot Baiil : I ihall have occalion to fjpeak of it more 
r^mply. 

\ A houfe formerly belonging to the Jefuits, but oc- 
cupied at prcfent by the; JuAzarifis. 
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By this means, enjoyments are perpetuafcJ 
by their fucceflion, Syria- adds another, that of 
multiplying them by variety. Were nature 
aided by art, thofc of the moft diftant countries 
might be produced within twenty leagues. At 
prefent, notwithftawding the barbarifm of a go- 
vernment which is inimical to aU induftry and 
intproVement, We are aftoniihed at the variety. 
. i^ird'es wheat, rye, barley, beans, and the cot- 
ton plant, which is every i^ere cultivated, we 
ii»d many tffeful and agreeable produdions, 
appropriated Co different ntuatiions. ki Palef- 
tine fcfamum abounds, from which they procnre 
oil and doura* as good as that of Egyptf. 
Maize thrives in the light foil of Balbec, and 
even rice is cultiratcd, with iuccefs, on the bor- 
ders of the marfliy ifotmtry of Havula. They 
have lately beguiif to cultivate fugar-cane^ in 
ikit gardens of Saide and of Bairout, equal to 
thofe of the Delta. Indigo grows without cul- 
tivation, on tne banlb of the Jordan, in the Bi- 
fan country and only needs expt to make it of 
an excellent quality. The hHl-£des of L.atakia 
produce tobacco, which is the ehief article of 
the commerce of that town with Danietta and 
Cairo. This is now cultivated throughout all 
the mountains. As for trees, the olive-tree of 
Provence grows at Antioch, at Ran^, to the 
height of me beech. In the white mulberry trtt 
.t eonfiflfs 

• A fort of pulfe, fomethiiiig like lentils,- which grow* 
in clufters, on a ftalk fix or feven feet high. It is tKc 
^olcus arnndinaceus of Linnseus. 

f I never faw any buck-wheat in Syria, and oats arc i 
very rare. They feed their horfes witi oothine but ry^ 
•\nd chaff. • 
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eotififts the wealth of the whole country of the 
Druzes, by the beautiful filks which it produ- 
ces, while the vine, fupported by poles, or wind- 
ing about the oaks, fupplies grapes which aflford 
red and white wines equal to thofe of Boardcaux, 
•Before the late troubles, there were, in tlie gar- 
dens of Yaffa, two plants of the Indian cotton- 
tree, which grew rapidly, nor has this town loft 
its lemons, its enormous citrons, fome weighing 
18 ]>ounds, or its water-melons, which are pre- 
ferable even to thofe of Broulos, where very 
fine water-melons grow. Gaza produces dates 
like Mecca, and pomegranates like "Algiers ; 
Tripoli affords oranges like Malta ; Bairout figf 
like Marfeilles, and bananas like St Domingo ; 
Aleppo has the ciclufive advantage of produ- 
etng piftaehios ; and Damafcus juftly boafts of 
pofftSmg all the fruits known in our provinces. 
-Its ftoney foil fuits equally the apples of Nor- 
mandy, the plumbs of Touraine, and the peach- 
es pf Palis. Twenty forts of apricots are enu- 
merated there, the ftone of one of which coa- 
tains a kernel highly valued through all Turkey. 
In fhort, the cochineal plant, which grows on 
all that co2^1, contains, perhaps, that precious 
infeA in as high perfection as it is found in 
Mexico and St Domingo^ ; and if we confider 

that 

* It w»9 long Aippofcd that the infecSl: of the cochineal 

was peculiar to Mexico; and the Spaniards, to fecure 

the fole pofleffion of it, have prohibited the exportation 

of the living cochineal, under pain of death; but M. 

' Thierri, who facceeded in bringing it away, in 1771, and 

carried it to Saint Domingo, found the nopals of that if- 

land contained it before his arrival. It fcems as if nature 

> kardly ever feparat«d infei^s from the phuits appropriated 

to them. 
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that the moontalns of the Yemen, which pro* 
<lace fsch excellent coffee, are only a continu- 
ation of thoTe of Sf ria, and that their foil and 
clknate are almoft the fame*, we fhall be iiv* 
duced to believe that Judea particularly, might 
eafily cultivate this valuable produ^bkxi of A- 
rabia. 

With thefe numerous advantages c^ climate 
^d of foil, it is not fdrprifing that Syria. Ihould 
always have been reckoned a mo(l delicious 
country, and that the Greeks and Romans ef- 
teemcd it among the mod beautiful of the pro* 
vinces, and not inferior to Egypt. In more 
modern times, alio, a Pacha, who knew both 
tliefe provinces, being a^d which he preferred, 
replied, ^ Egypt ic doubtlefs a moft beautiful 
^ farm, but Syria is a delightful country-villa." 

We may fum up the Natural Hiftory of Syria, 
by adding, that it produces all owr domelHc a^^ 
nimals, beiides the bufalo and the camel, fb 
well known. We aUb find gazelles (antel<^es} 
in the plains, which fupply the place of our roe- 
bucks ; in the mountains wild-boars, though not 
fo large or fierce as ours. Hie fikag and the 
deer are unknown ; the wolf and £ox are very 
rare4 but there is a prodigious number of the 
middle fpecies, named Shacni (jackall) whidi 
they call nuawwee^ in imitation of its honf 1 ; and 
in Egypt dibj or wolf. Thefe jackalls go i^ 
droves, and infeft the neighbourhood of towns, 
where they feed on whfit carrion they can fini 

They 

* The fituation of the, country of Yemen a»d T^^ama 
greatly refemfaks thtt ff Syfjiu See M. NiffJ>v^ #^i' 
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Thty never attack a body, but are always ready 
to fly. In the evening they {eem to give each 
other the watch-word, to howl; their cries, 
-which are very doleful, foTnetimes laft a quan- 
ter of an hour. In unfrequented places there 
are alfo hyenas, in Arabic named daba, and 
ounces, improperly called tygers (in Arabic 
Tiema). Lebanon, the Dnizes, Nablous, Mount 
Carmel, and the environs of Alexandretta, are 
their chief haunts. But, on the other hand, the 
country is free from Irons and bears. Water 
fowl are in plenty ; land game not fo abundant, 
but in particular dtftridts. The hare and large, 
red partridge are mod -common; rabbits, if any, 
are extremelylfGarce. The francolin, or attav 
gen, is more numerous at Tripoli, and in the 
neighbourhood of Yafa* Nor ought we to cm- 
mit remarking, that a fpecies of the colibri (or 
humming-bird) ftill exiAs in Saide. M. J. B. 
Adanfon, formerly interpreter in that city, who 
cultivates natiwral hiftory with tafte and fuccefs, 
met with one, which he made a prefent of to 
his brother tie Academician. This, and the 
pelican are the chiefly remarkable birds in Syria* 

Sect. I,X. 

The /iir. 

I MUST not omit to mention the qualities of 
the air and waters. Thefe in Syria afford very 
remarkable phenomena. On the moyn tains, and 
all the high ground which ftretches to the eaft- 
-ward, the air is light, pure and dry ; while on th| 
coaft> and efpccially from Alexandietta to Yafa, 

it 
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it is moift and heavy; thus Syria is divided 
lengthways into two different diftrt^s, by the 
•chain of mountains which alio occafion this di- 
ver fity ; for thefe prevent, by their height, the 
free pafTage of the weftcrly winds, force the va- 1 
pours which they bring from the fea to colled 
in the valleys ; and as air is light in proportifm 
to its purity, they cannot rife above the ium- 
ittits of this rampart. Confcquently the air of 
the defert and the mountains, though fufficient- 
ly wholefome otherwife, is v«ry prejudicial to 
pulmonary complaiats ; and it is neceffary to 
fend fuch from Aleppo to Latakia or Saide. 
This good quality of the air oh. the coaft is, 
however, overbalanced by m*e ferious bad 
ones, and it may in general be pronounced uft- 
healthy, as it occafipns intermittent and putrid 
ievers, and thofc defluxions of the eyes, which 
I have mentioned in treating of Egypt. The 
Twght dews, and fleeping on terraces, are found 
much lefs prejudicial in the mountains and in- 
terior parts of the country, as the diftance from 
the fea is more, which eftabliftM^ what I have 
already faad upon that head. 

Sect. X. 

ne Waters. 

The waters of Syria are alfo remarkably dif- 
ferent. In the mountains, the fprings are light, 
and of a very good quality ; but in the plain, 
both eaft and weft, if there is no natural or ar- 
iificiai communication with the fprings, we find 

no^uDg 
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rLOthing but brackifh water, which beccrmcs ftill 
rxjore £o the nearer we approach the defert, 
^wrhere there is tiot a drop of any other. This 
inconvenience has rendered rain fo precious ta 
tHe inhabitants of the frontiers, that they have 
in all ages taken care to collcdb it in wells and 
caverns carefully clofed : hence, among all ru- 
ins, cifterns are the Aft things difcovered. 

The face of the iky, Ux Syria, efpccially oit 
tlie coaft, and in the defert, is in general more, 
yegular than in our climates ; the fun is rarely 
obfcured for two fucceffive days. In the courfe 
of a whole fummer we fee few clouds, and ftill 
lefs rain ; which only begins about the end of 
O^ober, and then ' neither long nor plentiful. 
The hufbandraendefire it tofow what they call 
their 'winter crop, that is, their wheat and bar- 
ley.* In December and January, the ram is 
znore frequent and heavy ; and fnow falls fre- 
quetitly in the higher country. It fometimes 
sdfo rains in March and April $ and the hof* 
bandman now fows his Jammer crop of fefamum* 

douraf, 

* The feed-time of the winter crop, called Sheta-wia^ 
commences, throughout Syria, only at the time of the 
autamnal raipa, or aliout the end of Ocaober. The time 
of reaping this crop varies according to the difference of 
£tuation. In Palettine, and the Haufan, they reap their 
-wheat and barley from the end of April to the end of May. 
But as we advance toward the north, or afcend the moun- 
tclixis, the harveft does not begin till June and July. 

The feed-time of the fummer crop, or Saifia^ begins 
vith the ^ring rains, that is, in March and April ; and 
their reading-time is in September and Odobcr. 

The time of vintage, in the mountains, is toward the 
end of September; the jfidlc-worms hatch there ia Aptd 
and May,* aad begin to fpin in July^ 
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doura^ tobacco, cotton, beans, and water-melons. 
The reft of the year is uniform, and drought is 
more generally complained of than too mach 

Tain. 

Sect. XL 

Winds. 

In Syria, as in Egypt, the winds are in (bmc 
idegree periodical, and regulated by the feafons. 
At the autumnal equinox the north-weft* wind 
"hflows more frequent and ftronger. It renders 
the air dry, (harp, and clear ; and it is remark- 
able that, on the coaft, it occasions a head-ach, 
like the north-eaft wind in Egypt; and this of- 
tener in the northern than thi fouthem parts, 
but never in the mountains. We may farther 
obferve, that it generally blows three days fuc- 
ceflively, like the fouth and fouthreaft at the 
other equinox. It prevails till November, that 
is, about fifty days, and the changes are gene- 
rally toward the eaft. Thefe winds are follow- 
ed * by the north-weft, weft, and fouth-wcft, 
which prevail from November to February. 
The two latter are, to ufe the Arabian expref- 
fion, the fathers of the rains • In March the per- 
nicious winds blow from the fouthem quarter, 
with the fame circumftances as in Egypt ; but 
they are feebler toward the north, and are mnch 
more tolerable in the mountains than the Hat 
country. Their duration, at each return, is ge- 
nerally two or three days. The eafterly winds, 
vhicb fpllow, continue till June, when a north 
wind Xuccecds, with which vefleU iafely coaft 

the 
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the country. At the fame feafon alfo, the wind; 
varies through all the points, every day, pafllng 
with the fun from the eaft to the fouth, and 
irom the fouth to the weft, to return by the 
north, and recomnnence the fame circuit. At 
this time alfo a local wind, called the land* 
breeze, prerails at night along the coaft ; it 
fprings up after fun-fet, lafts till fun-rifmg, and 
reaches only a few leagues out at fea. 

The caufes of thcfe phacnomftia are pi-oblems 
meriting the attention of natural philofophers. 
No country is more adapted to obfervations of 
this kind than Syria. It would feem as if na- 
ture bad there prepared whatever is neceflary 
to the ftudy of her operations. We, in our 
foggy climates, in the depth of vaft continents, 
are unable to puffue the great changes which 
happen in the atmofph^re : the con^ned horizon 
bounding our Tiew, alfo circumfcribes our ideas. 
The field of obfervation is very limited ; and a 
thoftfand circumftances unite to vary the eflFeds 
€t£ natural caufcs. There, an immenfe fcene o- 
pens, and the great agents of nature arc jcoUcc* 
ted in a fpace which renders it eafy to watch 
their various operations. To tbe weft, the vaft 
liquid plain of the Mediterranean ; to the eaft, 
che plain of the defcrt, no lefs extenfive, but ab- 
iblutely dry ; between thefe two level furfaces, 
Tife the mountains, whofe tops are fo many ob- 
Tervatories, from whence the figlit may difcem 
iull thirty leagues. Four obfervers might com- 
mand all Syria ; and from the tops of Cafius, 
lucbanon, and Tabor, let nothing efcapc them 
IH'ithin that boundlefs horizon. They might 

VOL u V obfeive 
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obfervc bow the region of the fea, at firft HDk 
clouded, veils itielf wkh vajpours ; m what nma^ 
ner thefc form into groupes, and feparaoe* tad 
hj a conftant mechsuitfhit afcexni and rife abo?e 
the mountains ; while, on the other h^id, the 
defert, invariably clear, never produces doods^^ 
and has only thofe it has received from the iea. 
They might reply to the queftion propofed by 
M. Michaelis, " Whether the defert prodoces^ 
** dews ?" that the defert without any water,^ 
but in Winter, after the rains, can only furaiib 
vapours at that period. On reviewing the vaK 
ley of Balbec, fcprchcd with heat, while the top 
of Lebanon is hoary vtrith ice and fnow, they 
would be fenfible of the truth of an arioro, 
which ought no longer to, be queftioned, ihafi 
the btat mcreafis in pr9portuM as ntft approach tht^ 
furfacc dfthe earthy and hjffns as ive remove /rontMi 
fo that it feemfi to ariie only from the a^ion^of 
the rays of the fun upon tl^ earth. In a word» 
they might folve the principal meteorogicak 
problems, which have for ages occupied the at<»^ 
tentioB of philoic^hers. 



CHAP. XXI. 



Remarks on the IVindsy Chndsy Ramif Fags^ an^ 
Thunder. 

As t^is has not been attempted by perfons cap* 
able <rf making, fuch cxpcrimeots, with all the 

accuracy? 
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4K^racy fo important a diicuffion merits, I fhall 
fubmit, in a f«w words, fome general ideas fug- 
^efted by my own obfervations. I have already 
-mentioned the conne<ftion there is between the 
^tads and i^afons; and have hinted that the 
iun, from the relaition between his annual pro- 
^refs, and their varieties, appears to be the prin- 
cipal agent. His a^ion on the atmofphere fur- 
Tounding^ our globe. Items to be the primary 
caoie of the various motions tn the upper fe- 
gions of the air. To conceive clearly how this 
^s cffe^d, we muft trace back thefe ideas to 
their origin, and confider the properties of the 
•rkment put in a^ion. 

Rrft, then, we know that the air is a fluid, 
^11 the particles of which, naturally equal and 
ftnoveable^ like water, invariably tend to a level ; 
ib that if we imagine a chamber fix feet fquare, 
the air introduced into it will equally fill it. 
Secondly, air is capable of dilatation or com- 
f>reffion ; that is, the faro^ quantity may occupy 
jsi gneater or a lefs fpace. Tlius, in the cafe of 
the chamber, were we to draw off two thirds 
-of the air it contains, the remainder would re- 
place it by expanfion, and ftill continue to oc- 
cupy its whole capacity ; if inftead of drawing 
off Ihe air, the quantity of it is doubled or tri- 
f>led, the chamber will equally contain it ; the 
cafe with water is different. 

This expanfion is more efpecially called into 
«dion by fire ; and as then the heated air con- 
tains in the fame fpace, fewer particles than cold 
air, it become:* lighter, and rifes. U, for ex- 
ABP^e, in the chamber, you introduce a grate 
u 2 full 
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full of fire, the ah* affeded by it will rife inRsaOr 
Ij to the ceiling, and that which was near it 
will take its place. When this air is heated it 
will follow the fir ft, and a conftant current up- 
wards, fupplied by the infiux of the lateral air^ 
be produced, as is the cafe in chimneys and ftov^ 
baths 5 fo that the hotteft air will diffufe itielf 
in the upper part of the room, and the lefs heat*- 
ed in the lower, each of thera continuing to 
feek an equilibi^um, agreeable to the general 
laws of fluidity*. 

Applying thefe oWervatious to wh^ paiTes ia 
the elements, on a larger fcale, we find they »• 
plain the greater part, of the phenomena ot tht 
winds. 

The atmofphere furrounding the earth may 
be confidered as an ocean formed by a peculiar 
fluid, the bottom of which we occupy, and the 
furface is at an unknown height. From this 
primary law, that is, from its fluidity, this o- 
cean has a conftant tendency to an equilibriiinit 
and to remain flagnant ; but the fun, calling in- 
to aftion the law of expanflon, excites an agitap 
tion in it which keeps all its parts in a ftate of 
perpetual fluctuation. His rays, applied to the 
furface of the earth, have precifely the fame ef- 
fe(5t as the fire in the fuppofed chamber; they 
produce a degree of heat which dilates the ton- 
tigtious air, and caufes it to rife towards the up- 
per region. Were this heat equal throughout, 
the general procefs would be uniform ; but it 

variei 

* There is befides this a continiial eflfort oi thc^rareficd 
air agaiiill the obftacles by which it is confined ; but thiy^ 
is of no conl'equence in the pvefcnt cafe. 
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"i>*t^s from an infinite number of eircamftances, 
"which occafion the yarieties we always notice. 

In the firft place, it is certain that the earth 
U more or kfs heated as it is more or lels expo- 
ried to the perpendi^ijlar rays of the fan. The 
^heat IS trifling at the poles, but ejcceflive under 
^e line. On this account oar climates are cold- 
str ii4 winter and hotter in fummer ; and, like- 
wife* the temperature may be very diflfiirent in 
'the iame place, and under the fame latitudct 
:acccrding as the country, inclining towards the 
t^onSi or fouth, prefents its furface more or lefs 
obliquely to the rays of the fun. For this rea- 
■lbn,"as Montefquieu has well obferved, Tartary, 
vrhieh is under the iame parallel as France and 
iEngiand, is infinitely colder than thefe countries. 

Again* it is no lefs true that the furface of 
^e urater is lefs retentive of heat than the earth : 
the air over the fca, lakes, and rircrs, therefore, 
;iwill not be fo hot as that over the land in the 
Jfams latitude ; humidity is every where a prin- 
/ciplc of coolnefs, and hence a country covered 
'vritii forefts, and abounding in morafles, is cold- 
er than when thofe marfhy grounds are drained, 
and the forefts cleared ; for this rcafon ancient 
Oaul was much colder than modern France. 

Still farther, the heat diminiihes as we rife 
above the general plane of the earth. This is 
^^vident from obferving, that the fummits of 
Jiigh mountains, even under the line, are cover- 
ed with eternal fnows, which proves the con*- 
itant coldnefs of the upper region of the air. 

Confidering, therefore, the combined effe^s 

p{ thefe difiercnt circumftances, we ihall find 

V 3 they 
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they^account for the greateft part of the pbea«^ 

xnena we are attempting to. folve. 

Firft, the air of the polar regions being add«^ 
er and more denfe than that of the countries 
near the equinodial, its endeavour to preibrve 
an equilibrium, conftantly forces it from the 
poles towards the equator. And this reafooing 
is fupported by fads, iince the uniform obArva* 
tion of all navigators proves that the winds OQofk 
common in both hemifpheres proceed from that 
quarter of the horizon of which the pole cccu* 
pies the center ; that is to fay, from betveen 
the north- weft and north-eaft. What is the cafe 
in the Meditterranean, paiticularly, per£dly 
correfponds with this obfervation. 

In (peaking of Egypt, I have already faid,. 
that the northerly winds are mod commca in 
that fea, where they prevail nine months oit of 
twelve. A very plauQble fqlution of this phe- 
nomenon may be given from the confideratioa 
that, the coaft of Barbary, ftruck poweriiilly 
by the rays of the fun, heats the furrounding 
air, the rarefadion of which caufes it to rife, 
and pafs into the interior part of the country, 
while that of the fea, meeting with lefs refin- 
ance on that fide, immediately ruihes into its 
place ; but being itfelf heated, follows the for- 
mer current, till, by degrees, the Mediterrane- 
an lofes a great quantity of air. By this pro- 
cefs, the air of Europe, having no longer any 
fupport, difi'ufes itfelf on that ilde ; and thus 
a general current is eftabliihed. This will 
be more powerful, in proportion as the air 
of the north is colder ; and hence the greater 

impetuofitj" 
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inpetuofky of the winds in winter than in fam-l 
Daer ; and it will be more feeble as the air of 
the .different countries comes nearer to an equi- 
librium ; and hence thefe \<^inds are more mo- 
derate in the fine feafbn, and in July and Auguit 
terminate in a fort of general calm, becauie the 
fun then heats almod equally the whole hemill 
phere, even to the pole. The uniform and con- 
ilant courfe that the north- wed wind takes in 
June, is caufed by the fun, which, advancing 
aks far as the parallel of Aibuan, (nearly that 
of the Canaries,) occafions, behind Mount At- 
las, a conftant and regular wind- The perio- 
dical return of the eafterly winds, at the time 
of each equinox, originates, no doubt, from a 
ilmilar caufe ; but, in order to difcover this, it 
Twould be neceffary to have a general table of 
what paiSes in other parts of the continent ; and 
here, I confels, my fyftcm feems to fail me. I 
am ignorant, alfo, ©f the caufe of that uniform 
duration oi three daysy which we almoft conftant-^ 
ly obferve in fouth and north winds, whenever 
they blow about the equinoxes. 

Differences are occalionally obfervable in the 
fame wind, which arife from the nature of die 
^country. Thus, if a wind meets with a valley, 
it follows that direftion, like the currents of the 
fea. And hence, doubtlefs it happens, that in 
the Adriatic Gulph fcarcc any but north- we ft 
and fbutli-eafterly winds are known ; fuch being 
the diredion of that arm of the fea. From a 
.fimilar caufe, the wind in the Hed-fea blows 
conllantly from the north or ibuth; and the fre^ 
"ijuency of the north-weft, or Mtfiraly in Pro- 

vea£e» 
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vence, mnh arife from the carrents of air, W- 
cafioned by the Cerennei and the Alps, an4 
which arc compelled to follow tht diredion ol 
the valley of the Rhone. 

But what (hall we fay of the air tbas attrac- 
ted by the coaft of Africa and the twrid zone I 
This we may account f6r in two diferent ways. 

Firft, the air, in thefe latitudes, forms a gteat 
current, known by the name of the Eafter^ 
Tiade-wind, that extends, as is well knowa, 
from the Canaries to America*, which, whefli 
it has reached, it fcems to be broken by the 
mountains of the continent : ai>d thus diverted 
from its original diredion, it returns in an op- 
pofite one, whence that wefterly wind whidi 
prevails under the parallel of Canada^ and 
which^thus repairs the loffes of the polar re- 
gions. 

Secondly, The air which rufhes from the Me- 
diterranean on Africa, rarefied there by theheat^ 
itfes into the fuperior region ; but ^s it cods at 

a 

* Dr Franklin has thought, thit the caufe of the Eaft- 
ern Trude-win'd hu a conziedion with the diunxal motion 
of the earth; but w«rc it fo, why i§ not this wind perpe- 
tual? Bcfides, how ihall we explain, on this ^ypothcfisy 
the two Monfoons of India, the fliiftings of which con- 
ftantly follow the paffagc of the fun over the equino^ai 
line ; that is, the weilerTy and fbutherly winds prevail dur 
ring the fix.xnoaths the Inn is in the nortliern fign^; as^ 
the cafterly and nordi^ly winds, during the fix month* 
he is in the fouthern. Poes not this prove, that all th^ 
^rarieties of the winds depend folely on the a<^ion of the 
fun upon the atinofphcrc ? The moon too, which has f<? 
I^at an tSkA upon ihc cceiui, may ulfo produce ioms 
on the windd; hut the influence of the other planety 
feems a chimaert fuitcd only to the aftrology of w an* 
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a certain height, the fpace it occupies is infi« 
nttely reduced by condenfatlon. It may he al- 
leged, that having recovered its weight, it ihould 
defcend ; but behdes that, on returning towards 
the earth, it becoines again heated, and confe* 
quently expands, it experiences a powerful and 
continued effort of the inferior air which fup- 
ports it. Thefe two Jtrata^ of the fuperior air 
refrigerated, and the inferior air dilated, main- 
tain a perpetual ftruggle with each other. If 
the equilibrium be loft, the fuperior, obeying 
the law of gravity, may rufli into the inferior 
region, even to the earth. To accidents of this 
nature we muft afcribe thofe fudden torrents of 
frozen air, known by the name of hurricanes 
and fqualls, which feem to fall from heaven» 
and produce, in the warmeft feafons, and the 
hotteft regions of the earth, the cold of the po» 
lar circles. ^If the furrounding air refifts, their 
duration is limited to a ihort time ; but when 
they fall in with currents already eftabli(hed| 
they encreafe their violence, and become tem- 
pefts, which laft feveraj hours. Thefe tem- 
pefts are dry when the air is pure ; but when 
it is loaded with clouds, they are attended with 
a deluge of rain and hail, which the cold air 
conde^es in its fall It may alfo happen that 
a continued fall of water fhall accompany the 
rupture, increafed by the furrounding clouds« 
attracted to the fame vortex ; and hence will 
rffult thofe columns of water, known by the 
name of Typhom and mater-ffouU^ which Dr 
Franklin has explained in the lame way. Thefe 
water'-fpouts are not unufual on the coaft of 

Syria 



Syria, towards Cape Wedjh and Monnt Car- 
mel ; and it is remarkable that they are moft 
frequent at the equinoxes, and in a (lormy 
clouded Aty. 

High mountains often illuftrate this dcfcent of 
refrigerated air from the upper region. When 
their fummits are covering with fnow, at the 
approach of winter, itnpetuous torrents of wind, 
called by mariners ^ww w/W/, rnfti down from 
them. They then fay, the mountains are defind- 
hng ihemfeivesy becaufc thefe winds blow on yotr, 
in whatever dire^ion yon approach them. The 
gulphs of Lyons and Alexandretta are obfhred 
frequently to furnifh inftanccs of this. 

On the fame principles we may explain the 
phenomena of thofe coaft wind^, commonly 
called land breezes. It is remarked by mariners, 
that, in the Mediterranean, they blow fVom the 
land through the night, and from the fea 
through the day ; the caufe of which is, that^e 
air, rarefied by the heat of the day, and conden- 
fed by the coldnefs of the night, ruflies alternate- 
ly from the land to the fea, and the fea to the 
land. Thus, in Syria, the Mt of L.ebanoB 
fcppofite the fea, being heated by the fun during 
the day, and cfpecially towards noon, the air, 
on Its declivity, being rarefied, and lofing its 
relative equilibrium with that of the fea, is for- 
ced upwards ; but the new air, which takes its 
place, becoming heated, likewife, foon follows 
it, tintil, by this fucceffion, a current is formwl 
^tnilar to that we obferve in the funnels of a 
ftove or chimney : this is often fenflble to the 
eye ; but it is rendered (Hll iriore evident by ap- 
proaching 
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pi-Oaching « (ilk thread or a piece of down to 
the fumiels. When the fun fets, this adion 
cea(^s/the inountain cools, the air condenfes^ 
andi condenfingy becomes heavier, and falls 
xlewn again» thus forming a torrent which 
ra:(hes alot^ the declivity to the fea. The cur- 
rent ceafes in the morning, on the fun's return, 
and the fame round is repeated. This wind 
docs not advance above two or three leagues 
into the fea, becaufc the impulfe of its fall is 
gradually deftroyed by the refinance of the 
mafs of air into which it enters. The extent 
of the land breeze is in proportion to the height 
and fteepnefs of this declivity. It reaches fur- 
ther at the foot of Lebanon, and the northern 
chain of eminences, becaufe the mountains in 
that quarter are loftier, deeper, and nearer to 
the fea ; and there are often violent and fudden 
fqualk at the mouth of the Kafmia*, where 
the de«p valley of Bekaa coUe^ing the air in 
Its narrow channel, propels it as from 9 funnel. 
Thefe winds do not extend fo far on the coalk 
of Paleftinc, becaufe the mountains there are 
not fo lofty, and between them and the fea 
there is a plain of four or $ve leagues ; and at 
Gaza» and on the coail of Egypt, they aie 
never known, becaufe that country has no de- 
clivity proper to caufe them. In a word they 
we univerfally ftronger in fummer, tlian ia 
winter, becaufe the heat and rarefadtion are lefs 
coniiderable in that feaibn. 

Thi« 

• Thefe fqtialls arc fo violent, that they fomcti'me* 
overfct bo^ts ; as I was once very near exi>ericncing njy- 
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This comparative fituation of the air, dselea, 
and continents, occafions a phenomenon obier- 
ved long fince, viz. the univerfal quality of all 
land, but efpecially mountains, to attrad clouds. 
Whoever has obferved different fea coafts, can* 
notbuthave remarked that clouds continually rife 
at fea, and regularly direft their courfe to the 
land, efpecially the bigheft mountains. Philoib- 
phers have attributed this to an attrafiive i>trtm\ 
bat be fides that, this eccult quality is as little 
underftood as the ancient horror of a vacuum^ 
the mechanical caufe of th^t phenomenon may 
be explained by material agents ; I mean the 
law of the equilibrium 6f fluids, by which ^ 
heavier air forces the lighter upwards ; for con- 
tinents, iMider the fame parallel, and elevatioD, 
being always more heated than feas, a condant 
current of air takes place, and drives the clouds 
from the fea to the land. This dire^kion will 
be the more regular as the mountains are heat- 
ed. If ^he vapours meet with a flat and level 
country, they will pafs over it without falling, 
becaufe the land being equally heaCted, there is 
nothing to condenfe them. This is the reafon 
why it never, or but very rarely, rains, in fum- 
mer, in Egypt, or the defcrts of Arabia and 
Africa. The air of thefe countries being heat- 
ed and rarefied, raifes the clouds, and, as all 
vapour is elevated by hot air, they continue to 
float in the middle region, where the prevail- 
ing current carries them to the higher parts of 
the continent, which perform, in fome meafure, 
as I have already faid, the office of a chimney. 
Being then at a greater diftance from the earth, 

which 



ift^icfe is the great reoeptaclc of hest; timj sm 
retngerattd and condoofed, till their pardd^ 
celled into rain or Ihow. Id winter, the c£kA^ 
alter with ctrc«niftaace$. When the fon is Tt- 
tnote from the countries we are iljpeakingpof* 
the earth heing k{s heated, the air in general 
aiTumes a temperature morevncarly approachin|^ 
to that of ithe high mountains; ithecaixyes co}ddr 
and more denfc ; the vapours are imd longer cleina- 
. ted to the fame height ; the clcmds are fbrmed 
lower down ; and frequently fidl quite to thtf 
earthy and axe called fogs. At this period, ac- 
cumulated hj the wcfterly winds, an^l by tiw 
abfence c£ the currents which carry them off in 
fummer, they are compelled tp fall upon the 
plains, and hence the folution of the |>rohleiQ * t 
*' The evaporation being more abundant ia 
** fummer than in winter, why arc there .mora 
*'' clouds, fogs, and rains in winter than in fum- 
^' mer V Hence alfo we are enabled to etplaio 
anotherappearance bothin Egyptand Paleftinef » 
** that if there be a continual and gentle i^ain^ 
*' it will fall rather in the night than in ^ 
•• day." In thefe countries, it is gencra% re- 
marked that clouds and fogs approach the earth, 
at night, and rife from it in the day^ becauie 
the prefence of the fun always 'excites a d^ec 
of heat fufficient to raife them, ; I have <rften 
experienced the truth of this at Cairoy in «chc 
months of July and Auguft, J 7 83. Atifuft- 

VOL. I. '% tife, 

♦ See Chap IV. 

f I haye obferved this in Palcftilie, iti tlie monjths of 
November, December, and January, 17^4 and 178c. 
The temperature of the plain of Paleftine, efpeciaBy tJ- 
wardi Oaaa, if neai t y ik% fiuv>9 witli thst i>f £|yf t 
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rife, wt frequently had a fog, the thermometer 
being at fcventeen degrees ♦ ; two hours after, 
,thc thermometer being at twenty, or, perhaps, 
• tweny'-fbur degrees^ the iky was covered with 
Scattered douds driving to the fbutb* On my 
return from Suez, about the fame ti^ie, that is, 
between the a4th and 26th of July, we had no 
fog during the two nights we paiTed in the de- 
iert; ; but on arriving, at break of day, in fight 
of the valley of Egypt, I obfervcd it covered 
with a body of vapours which had the appear- 
ance of a (tagnant lake. As the day came on, 
they began to move and rife,' and, before eight 
o'clock in the morning, they had left the ground, 
and the air only fhewed fome fcattered clouds, 
which took their courfe along the valley. The 
.following year, beipg among the Druzes, I 
.obferved nearly fimilar phenomena. Firfl, a- 
bout the end of June, there was formed a chain 
.pf clouds, to be attributed,, no doubt, to the 
overflowing of Egypt by the Ni\e f , and which 
in fa^, proceeded from that quarter, and were 
pafling to the north-eaft :J:., After this firft ir- 
iruptiouy towards the end of July, and in 
;Auguft,* there was a fecond feafon of cloudy. 
Every day, towards eleven o'clock, or about 
liooUy the iky was overcaft, the fun was often 
, invifiUe 

'^' ♦ By Rcaumur^s fci^le, (anfwering to 70 of Fahren- 

^' "I It is not fuperfluous tq obferve that the Nile, at that 
period, taufes a current along the whole coaft of Syria, 

' which extends from Gaza to Cyprus. 

^ ■Ti'his appears to me to be the column of clouds meo* 
|ioncd by Baron de Tott. t have alfo obferved the mi^r 
tincfs of the hofizog of Egyptj^ of which he fpcaks. 



mviflble the whole afternoon, iht fannht^ ot 
iummit of Lebanon, was capped with clouds, 
and many of them, afcending the declivities^ 
iaen?iained among the vineyards and the pines* 
and I was frequently fo enveloped in a whiter; 
humid. Warm and opake mi(l, as not to bet 
able to fee four paces before me. About tent 
or eleven at night, the fky grew cl^f * the flars 
appeared, and the remainder 6£ the night was 
very fine; the fun rofe fhining, and,*toVrards- 
noon, the like appearances returned in the farnie 
circle. Hiis repetition puzzled me the moriev 
as I could not conceive what became of all this: 
quantity of clouds. Part of them, it is ttTje^ 
paffed the chain of the Sannin ; thefe I might 
fuppofe had proceeded to Anti-Le^)anon, or the 
dcfert ; but what was to become of that portion^ 
^pvhich was paffing along the declivity, at the 
inoment the fun fet, for there was neither dew 
nor rain into which they could be refolved ? 
To dilcover the caufe of this, I afcended feve- 
ral mornings fucceffively, at day-break, aneigh<>» 
bouring eminence, and there looking down up 
on the valley, and the fea, diftant, in aa ob^ 
lique line, about five-leagues^ I examined at- 
tentively the ftate of the atmofphere. I at firft 
perceived nothing but a body of vapours which, 
veiled the waters ; and the horiaonf towards 
the fea, appeared to me very thick, while oor 
the fide of the mountains it was quite elear» 
As the fun enlightened that part^ I diftdverect 
clouds by the yefle^on of his rays ; thefe.at 
firft ieemed to me very low ; but, as the heat 
cncreafed, they feparated, and refe j^^her^ JsS' 
X 2 continually 



cfmtiffwUy proceedtag toiwards the tnoaatMt 
cotanivted there the Tcmsuodcr of the day, as I 
l\aYe dtiGnib<d. From hence I ooncloded that 
the ck)^ds I &w, thii9 monnttng, formed 9 
great part of thoiie which were on the declivities 
}B the eve»i9gi and ip^ch, not beiag ahle to 
xife' fiafficientTjr high, had hten feised by the 
odd »r» and thrown back on the fea, by the 
lasd breeze ; I imagined that they were retain* 
ed there tbei whole night, tiU the fea breeae, 
gettimg up^ drove them back upon the moim- 
t^9 and htttried part of them over the top, to 
fyM in dews on the opposite &dfi, or to moiften 
the icorchini^ air in the ^fert. 

I have alroady remarked that thefe clcrnds 
jeonveyed no dcWs ; an4 t^at there were fc^er 
vhen tho fl^y was clouded, than wjicn the 
jbeavens were iclear* But tlie dew is always 
kfs abtmdaia^ on thefis mduntains, than on the 
<Qaft, and in Egypt, whidi may be eadly ex- 
plained, by fuppofii^ that tbe air is not ablb to 
•kvatc to that height the excefs of htrmidity 
with i<4uch }t isloaoed; for the dew, as it is 
weU knoiwn, is tht e^xefs of hnmidity which the 
heated air raiies in Yapcmr during the day, and 
which, condenfing by the coolnefs of the even- 
ing, faUs d«wn again in greater or lefs ahua- 
dance, according to the vicinity of the conn try 
tbf^duiett. This reaves- a qucftion propoied 
to «Be at Yafa 5 viz. ** Why on0 fweats mofe 
^ at Ya&, on th^e borders of tl^ iea, than at 
^.Ramla, whkh is at three leagues diAance up 
f* Ae country ?" Hie reafbn is, diat the air of 
If^t Mmp fatuii^fl «nth humid particles, 
. ^ ijnbihe^ 



imliibefi the emanations of the body b\it4i€iwlf% 
while at Ramla, the air oeing more dry, ab* 
forbs them fafler. For this reafon> alfo, the 
^reath is viflble in \yinter, in our climates, and 
pot in fummer. Hence the exceilive dews in 
the Delta, which ^re lefs confiderable in the 
Thebais, and the defert, as, I am well aiTured ; 
smd if the moif^ure does not fall when the 
heavens are obfcured, it is owing to its aiTum- 
ing the form of clouds^ or being intercepted by 
them. 

At other times when the fky is ferene, we. 
fee the clouds fqflf^^tjmes difperfe and di^lve, 
like fmoke ; ^t others^ form in an inftant, and 
from a fmaU fpeck, become of a prodigious 
iize. This is partic^ilarly obfervaUe at the 
lummit of Lebanon! and mariners havie ex- 
perienced that, the appearance of a cloud, oa 
this peak, is an infallible prefage of ^ a- wefterly 
wind. At fun-fet, I have often obferved .tbefe 
ligM clouds adhering to the fides of the rocky 
of Nahr-el-Kelb, and augmenting fo rapidly, 
that in an hour the valley was .quite (uU of 
them. The inhabitants fay, they are the- va- 
pours of the Talley i^elf ; but this valley bein^ 
all Clone, and without water, it is impofliUe 
they fhould be exhalations from that ; it is metre 
natural to fuppofe them vapours of the atmof- 
phere, which, condenfed at the approach of 
jii^ht, fall in an imperceptible ratn> and caui^ 
the mill which is then obferved. Fogs ai*r 
explicable on the fame principles. There are 
.none in the hot countries diftant from the feat 
nor during the fununer droughts ; fory in theft 
X 3 cafeSf 



etfesi thf nit has no ferpl»s of humidttf. Bat 
they tp|>ear after the aatomnal rains, and, erea 
In fummcr^ after heavy (bowers, becaule the 
earth has then imbtbed mancr for evaporation, 
and acquired ^ degree of coolnefs fu^cient to 
caufc a condenfation of the vapours. In oar 
climates, they always begin in the nteadows, 
in preference to tilled ground " We frequently 
obferve, at tjie fetting of the fun, a iheet oJF 
fmoke, forming on the grafs, ^hieh foon in- 
creafes in extent and height ; which is owing to 
. humid and cool places copdenfmg the falling 
vapours fooner than dry or 4«fty. 

Many other remarks might be made on the 
formation and n^itare of thefe vapours, which 
though, in fadi the fame, are called fogs, 
vrhen they reft on the ground, and cloyJs, 
tirhen they rife into the air. By confidcrin^ 
their various properties, we (Hall perceive they 
am governed by the laws of combination, diffo- 
Itttion, precipitation, and fatttraiion ; of vv^kh 
iaiodem pljyfics, under the appellation of che- 
aniftty, is employed \fi developing the theory. 
But to enter upon them here, I fliould be 
obliged to enter into details lyhieh would lead 
tne too far from my fubjedl, I ftall tberefpre, 
only 4dd one remark as to thunder. 

Thunder ts heard in the Delta as well a$ 
Syria; but with this difference, that in the 
homier, and the plain of P^leftine, it is very 
T«re in Aimmer, and more frequent. in winter; 
v^ile in the mountains, it is more frequent in 
fummer. In both countries, it happens ofteneft 
in the raifty foaiini) or about the time of thf 
t e<}uino^es» 
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equinoxes, cfpecially the autumnal one ; it is 
further remarkable; that it never comes on 
from the land- fide, but always from the fea, 
'J Tie ftorms which fall on the Delta and Syria 
conftantly come from the Mediterranean *, 
Thcfe ftorms, in general, happen either in the 
evening or morning, and rarely In the middle 
of the day f ; they are accompanied with 
violent (howers, and fometimes with hail, which 
in an hour's time, render the country full of 
little lakes. Thefe circumftances, and, efpecial- 
ly this perpetual connexion of clouds with 
thunder, may fuggeft the following remarks. 
' If clouds conftantly attend thunder, and are 
abfolutcly neceflary to its exiftence, it muft be 
Dccalioned by fome of their elements. But how 
•are clouds formed ? By the evaporation of war 
tcr. How is this efFefted ? By the element of 
fire. Water is not of itfeif volatile ; fome agent 
is nccclfdiry to raife it ; this is fire ; and hence, 
^s has been already faid, " evaporation is al- 
f* ways in propor^on to thfc heat applied to.wa- 

"ter." 

•Id© not knowr what paflcs in this refpeft in Upper 
EjTKPt ' *s ioT the Delta^ it appears that k fometimes re- 
ceive# clouiis and thunder from the Red Sea. On the 
day thht I left Cairo, (September 26th, 1783,) as night 
■was coming on, a ftorm appeared in the fouth-eaft, whicji 
•foon produced fevcral claps of thunder, and ended by a 
vialcQt faJJ of hail, as large as the largcft fort of pdas. 
U continued ten or twelve minutes; and my companions 
and I had time enough to coUe(^ a quantity of hail-ftones, 
iuflicient to fill two large glailes, and could fay that wc 
had drank iced water in Egypt. It is proper to add that 
it was at the tin^ when the Southerly monfoon begins to 
Jjlbw on t^ R^-Se^. 

f M, ^icbuhr has alfo obfcrved, ^ JMoka lllll Batlji 
)}ay, that florms always proceed £rom the fe».^ 
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«< ter.** Every particle of water is rendered rOf 
latile by a particle of fire, and, unque&ionablyi 
alfo, by a particle of air combined with it. 
This combination may be confidered as a neu- 
tral fait, and, comparing it with nitre, we may 
fay the water in it rcprefents the alkali, and the 
fire the nitrous acid. The clouds, thus compo- 
fed, float in the atmpfphere until they meet with 
s fomething which difunites their conftituent parts. 
If, by any caufe, thefe particles are fuddenly 
feparated, a detonation follows, accompanied, 
as in nitie, with explofion and light. The fiery 
matter, and the air, being inft^ntly difilpated 
by the Ihock, the water which was united with 
them, reilored to its natural gravity, falls pre- 
cipitately' from the height to which it had been 
elevated ; and hence the viplent fhowers which 
follow loud claps of thunder, and which hap- 
pen, generally, at the end of ftorms, the igne- 
ous matter being then expended. Sometimes 
tlie particles of fire being combined with the air 
only, it melts like nitre ; and this it is, doubts 
lefs, which produces thofe lightnings, when no 
thunder is heard, called fires of the horizon 
{fiux d*horizonj** But is this igneous matter 
di(Hn<^ from the ele<5tric ? Does it obferve pecu- 
liar laws and aflSnities in its combinations and 
detonations ? This is what Ifhall not take upon 
me to eitamine. Thefe refearchcs are irrelevant 

in 

* Failing ftars feem alfo to be a particular combination 

of igneous matter. I'he Maronites of Mar-Elias aiTured 

me that one of thefe ftars falling, three years ago, on rvvo 

mules of the convent, killed them both, making an ex- 

Cn like the report of a piftol, and kaTiOg bo moi^ 
»iuui thunder. 
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ia a book of travels : I muft confine myfelf tp 
iads ; and I have alieady expatiated fufficientljr 
in havfi^ added th^fis erplanations which the 
fads ftated naturally prefent. 



CHAP. XXII. 



Of the Inhabitant f of Syria, 

Syria, has undergone ib many revolutions, 
that Its inhabitants are a nriinglcd race of diffe- 
rent nations. Within two thoufand five hun* 
dred years, we may reckon ten invafions, which 
have introduced into that country a fuccefllon of 
foreign nations. Firft, the Aflyrians of Nineveh, 
who paffed the Euphrates about 750 years before 
our «ra, and took poifeflion, within 60 years, of 
all tlie country which lies to the noith of Judea. 
Thefe being deftroyed by their dependants, the 
Chaldeans of Babylon, the latter fucceeded, as 
by hereditary right, to their pofleffinns, and 
completed the conqueft of Syria, the Ifle of 
Tyre alone excepted. To the Chaldeans fuc- 
ceeded the Pferfians of Cyrus, and thefe in their 
turn were conquered by the Macedonians of A- 
lexander. It would naturally have been expec- 
ted that Syria would have ccafed to be a vaflFal 
ro foreign powers, and that it would efVablifh 
Its own government, in conformity to the natu- 
ral light of every country ; but the people, who 
^bund iQ t)ie Seleucidse only cruel defpots and 

oppreffors, 
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opprcflbrs, feeing themfelves reduced to thfe titf- 
cellity of bearing feme yoke, preferred the light* 
cit ; and Syria became, by the arms cxf Pom* 
pey, a province of Rome; 

Five centuries after, when the fons of Theo- 
dofais divided their immenfe* patrimony, this 
country changed the capital to which it was to 
appertain, without changing its'mafters, and 
was annexed to the empire of Conftantinople, 
Such was its fituation when, in the year 622, 
the Arabian tribes, coUodted under the banners 
of Mahomet, feized, or rather laid it wafte. 
Since that period, torn to pieces by the civil 
wars of the Fatmites, and the Ommiadcs, wreft- 
^d from the Caliphs by their rebellious gover- 
nors, taken from them by the Turkman foldiery, 
invaded by the European crufaders, retaken by 
the Mamlouks of Egypt, and ravaged by Ta- 
merhine and his Tartars, it has at length fallen 
into the hands of tlie Ottoman Turks, who have 
been its matters for two hundred and fixty-eight 
years. 

Thefe viciflitudes have introduced into the 
country diftin<fl tribes of inhabitants, as various, 
as the revolutions it has undergone, fo that the 
people of Syria ifautt not be confidered as one 
iangle nation, but as an aflemblage of many. 

They may be divided into three principal 
claffes : Firft, The pofterity of the people con- 
quered by the Arabs,- that is, the Greeks of the. 
Lower Empire. Secondly, The pofterity of the 
Arabian conquerors. Thirdly, The prefent ru- 
lerst the Ottoman Turks. 

Of. 
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' OF thefe three claflTes, the two firft muft be 
•gain fubdivided, in confequence of Several dif- 
Itnftions which have taken place among them* 

The Greeks then muft be divided into, Firft, 
Greeks proper, vulgarly called Schifviatics^ or 
I'eparated froni the Romilh communion. Se- 
condly, Latin Greeks, re-united to that com- 
munion. Thirdly, Maronites, or Greeks of the 
ie(fl of the Monk Marpn, formerly independent 
of the two communions, but at prefent united 
to the latter. 

The Arabs muft be divided into, Firft, The 
proper defceadents of the conquerors, who have * 
greatly intermixed their blood, and are confi- • 
deraWy the moik numerous. Secondly, The 
Mptoualis, diilinguiihed from tbcfe by their re- 
ligious opinions. Thirdly, The Druzes, diftin<5t 
likewife, from the fame reafon. Laftly, The An- 
farians, who are alfo defcended from the Arabs. 

To thefe people, who are the cultivatois and 
fettled inhabitants of Syria, we muft add three 
other wandering tribes of fhepherds, viz. the 
Turkmans, the Curds, and the Bedouin Arabs. 

Such are the different races difperfed over 
the country, between the fea axid the delert, 
from Gaza to Alexandretta. 

In this enumeration, it is remarkable that the 
^cient inhabitants have no remaining reprefen- 
tative; their diftinguifhing chara&riftics are 
loft ami confounded in thofe of the Greeks, who, 
in fa<5i:, by a continued relidence from the days 
of Alexander,- have had fuffieient time entirely 
|:o fupplant the aboriginal i^habitantfi; the 
pouiitry itfelf, and afQ]H^:tui(sx>f a&ci£iV(jina9- 

new 
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ners and cailomst are all that remain 6f a^ 
that are paifed awajr. • 

Foreigners are not prevented by nataral can- 
fes, as in Egypt, from fettling in Syria. This 
country is congenial to alitioft every conititil- 
tion. The features and complexion are govern- 
ed by nearly the fame laws there as in the fouth 
of Europe, with the di^erences only which na- 
turally refult from the nature of the climate. 
Thus the inhabitants of the fotithern plains arc 
more fwarthy than thofe of the northern, and 
thefe, more fo than the inhabitants of the moun- 
tains. Id Lebanon, and the country of thfe 
Druzes, the complexion does not differ from 
that in our provinces in the middle of France. 
The women of Damafcus and Tripoli are great- 
ly boafted for their faimefs, and even the regu- 
larity of their features ; but we muft take this 
praife on truft, fince the veil, which they per- 
petually wear, allows no perfon to make nice 
obfervations. In feveral diftii^ts, the women 
are left fcrupulous, without being lefs chade. 
In Paleftine, for examjHe, you may fee married 
women almoft uncovered ; but want and fatigue 
have robbed the countenance of all its charjips^ 
their eyes alone are almoft every where beauti- 
ful ; and the long drapery, which forms their 
general drefs, permits the body freeiy to dtf- 
play its ihape : it is ibmetimes without elegance, 
but its proportiocis at lead are no way injured. 
I do not recoil e<5t having feen in Syria, nor even 
in Eg3rpt, two peribns crooked or -deformed, it 
is trn« they are (irangers to thofe tight-laced 
waill% «4ii6b ^ fo much adimired among u« : 

ihcy 
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they are in lio eftimation in the eaft ; and the 
young women, aflifted by their mothers, very 
«arly ftudy, even luperftitlous receipts, to ac- 
quire an embonpoint: happily, Nature, by refift- 
ing our caprices, has fct bounds to our (ingula- 
rities, for we do not find^ that in Syria, where 
the ihape is unconfined, that the body becomes 
larger than in France, where it is tightly laced. 

The Syiians, in general, are of a middling 
ftature, and, as in all warm countries, are leS 
corpulent than the inhabitants of the norths 
\Ve find, however, in the cities, fome individuf- 
als whofe rotundity of belly proves how much 
the influence of diet, in a certain degree, coun- 
t^erbalances that of climate. 

There is no difeafe peculiar to Syria, but the 
pimple of Aleppo, which I Ih^l notice when I 
come to fpeak of that city. The diforders pre- 
' valcnt here are dyfentejies, inflammatory and 
intermittent fevers, which are the confequences 
of the bad fruit which the people greedily de- 
vour. The ftqall pox is fometimes very fatal; 
but the general and moft frequent illnefs is tlie 
cholic, the caufes of which are very evident, 
'when we conflder that every body eats to excefs 
of unripe fruit, raw vegetables, honey, cheefe, 
olives, ftrong oil, four milk, and ill-fermented 
bread. Thefe are the ufual food of all the in^. 
habitants ; and the acid juices they contain pro- 
duce crudities, naufea, and even frequent vo- 
mitings of bile. Accordingly, the firft prefcrip- 
tion in almoil all diforders is an emetic, which 
method of treatment, however, is only known 
HO the European phyficians. bleeding, as I 

yoL. 1. V have 
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Bave already faid, is neither necefTary, nor very 
tjfeful. In lefs urgent cafes, cream of tartar ancf 
tamarinds have the nioft general fuccefs. 

The alfnoft univerfal language of Syria is A- 
fsihic. M, Nrebnhr reports, tipoft hearfay, that 
the Syrfac is ftill ufed m fome villages of the 
jnouhtams ; but, though I interrogated, on this 
(libjeA, feveral monks, who are perffedly welf 
acquainted* with the conntry, I have not been 
able to learn any thing like it. I have been told 
only that, in the towns of Maloula and' Sfdnaia, 
hear Damafcus, they fpeak a drale<5l fo corrup- 
ted, that it is difficult to be underftood. But 
thh difficulty proves nothing, fince, in Syria, as 
in all the Arabian coantries, the diale(5ts vary 
at every place. The Syriac may be, therefore^ 
regarded as a dead language ; for the Maron- 
ites, who have preferved it in their liturgy, and 
in their mafs, underftand very little of it, while 
they recite theif. We may aflert the fame oF 
the Greek. Among the monks and fehiftnatic 
pricfts, there are very few who have any know- 
ledge of it, unlefs they have made it their par- 
ticular ftudy in the iilands of the Archipelago r* 
befides, we know that the modem Greek is io 
corrupted, that it would no more enabk a man 
to underftaird Demofthenes, than the Italian to 
read Cicero. The Turkifh language is only uw 
fed, in Syri^a, by the military, perfbns in office, 
and the Turkman hordes*. Some of the iia- 
lives learn it, as the Turks learn Arabic, to 

faciiitatcf 

♦ Turkifli is fpoken at Alexanclr6tta,.and Beiletn, "wbicilk 
18 contiguous ; but they muft be regarded as frontiers o£ 
Caramaija, where Turkiih is the vulgar tongue 
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"facilitate their dealings with ftrangers : but the^ 
pronimciation and accent of thefe two langua- 
ges have fo little analogy that they always con- 
tinue foreign to each other. The Turks, habi-' 
tiiated to a nafal and pompous profody, are 
rarely able to injitate the harfh founds and ftrong 
afpiralions of the Arabic. This tongue abounds 
■fo in harlh vowels and guttural confonants that, 
on hearing it fpoken for the firft time, you would 
imagine- they were gargling their throats. On 
this account it is difagreeable and difficult to 
all Europeans J but fuch is the power of habit 
that, when we complain to. the Arabs of its af^ 
perity, they accufe us of a want of ear, and re- 
tort the charge upon our languages; tirr^ong 
which they give the preference t© the Italian ; , 
and they compare, with fome reafon, the French 
to the Turkifh^ and. the Englifli to the Perfian. 
In the diale(3s of their own we find almoft the 
fdixnc difference. The Arabic of Syria is much 
hardier than that of Egypt^ the pronunciation 
of the profelTors of the,law of Cairo is efteemed 
a /model of facility and elegance. Bat, accor^ 
ding to the obfcrvation of M. Niebuhr, that -of 
the. inhabitants of the Yemen, and the fouthern 
coaft, is infinitely fofter, and gives a fluency to 
the Arabic, of which he couPd not have thought 
it fufc^ptible. Attempt^ have been made to ef- 
tablifh an analogy between the climates and the 
pronunciation of languages ; it has been faid, 
for inftance, that the inhabitants of the north 
fpeak more with their lips and teeth than thofe 
'Of the fouth. This may be juft when applied 
jto fome parts of our continent; but, to decide 
y ^ univcrfallj^ 
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tiniverfally, we muft make more circumflantraf 
and extenfive obfervatlons. We (hould nt)t too 
haftily pronounce thefe general decifions con- 
cerning languages and their different chara<fh:rs: 
becaufe we are always naturally led to judge by 
comparifon with our own, and, confequently, 
are influenced by a prejudice which is very like* 
iy to miflead us. 

Among the diiTerent inhabitants of Syria I 
have mentioned, fome arc difperfed, indifferent- 
ly, over every part of the country, others con- 
line themfelves to particular fpotJ, which it wilT 
be proper to particularize. 

The Greeks proper, the- Turks, and the A- 
rabiati pcafants, belong to t^c former clafs, with 
this difference, that t;he Turks refkle only in the 
towns where they are in poffefTion of the milita- 
ry employments, and the offices of the magif^ 
tracy, and where they cxercife the arts. The 
Arabs and the Greeks inhabit the villages, 
and form the ckfs of hufbandmen in the coun- 
try, and the inferior people in the towns. The. 
part of the country which contains the moife 
Greek villages is the Fachalie of Damafcus. 

The Greeks of the Romifh communion, who 
are much lefs numerous than the ichifmatics^ 
are all retired within the towns, where they cul- 
tivate the arts and commerce. The protection 
©f the Franks, has procured them a decided fii- 
periority in trade, wherever there are Europeiui 
fettlements. 

The Maronites form a national body, which, 
occupies, almoft exclufivcly, the whole country 

coniptifed 
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•comprifed between Nahr-el-kelb (the river of 
the Dog) and Nahr-el-bared (the cold river), 
^rom the fummct of the mountains on tlie eaft^ 
to the Mediterranean on the weft. 

The Druzes are their immediate neighbours, 
theiir country extends from Nahr-el-kelb to xfie 
neiglibourhood of Sour (Tyre), between the 
•valley of Bekaa and the fea. 

The country of the Motoualis formerly inclu- 
.-ded the valley of Bekaa, as far as Sour : but 
this people, of late years, have undergone a 
revolution which has reduced them almoft to 
npthlng. . 

As for the Anfarians they are fcattered a- 
jnong the mountains from Nahr-akkar as far as 
Antakia; they, are diftinguifhed into diflPerent 
tribes, fuch as the Kelbia, the Kadmoufia, the 
Shamfia, &c. 

The Turkmans, the Citrds, and the Bedouins, 
have no fixed habitations, but are perpetually 
wandering with their tents and herds, in limit- 
ed diftri<5ls, of whicli they look upon themfelvcs 
as the proprietors. Th^ Turkman hordes ge- 
jierally encamp on the plain of Antioch ; die 
Curds in the mountains between Alexandretta 
jind the Euphrates ; and the Arabs fpread over 
the whole frontier of Syria, adjacent to their 
iieferts, and even the plains of die interior part 
of the country, as thofe of Paleftine, Bekaa, 
.fuid Galilee. 

To form more diftinft ideas of thefe diflPerent 
^lafTes, let us confider more circumftantially 
•^b^t is peculiar to each of them. 

Y s CHAR. 
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CHAP. XXIII. 



Of the Pajloral or Wander ing Tribes ofSyria. 

Sect. L 

Of the Turkmqnt* 

The Ttjrkttians are of the number of tbofe 
Tartar hordec^, who, on the great revolutions 
of the empire of the Caliph, emigrated from the 
caftward of the Cafpian fe?, and fpread them- 
felves over the vaft plains of Armenia and Afia 
Minor. Their language is the fame with that 
of the Turks,, and their Jnode of life nearly firoi- 
lar to that of the Bedouin Arabs. Like them, 
they are paftors, and confequently obliged to 
travel over immenfe trafts of land to procure 
fubfiftence for their numerous herds. But there 
is this difference, that the countries frequented 
by the Turkmans being rich in pafturage, they 
can feed mpre cattle on them, and are therefore 
kfs difperfed than the Arabs of the defert. 
Each of their Ordousy or camps, acknowledges 
a Chief, whofe power is not determined by fix- 
ed laws, but governed by cndom and circiim- 
fiances. It is rarely abufed, becaufe the fociety 
is compadl, and the nature of their {ituatron 
maintains fufficient equality among its members* 
Every man able to bear arms is anxious to car- 
ry them, fmce on his individual force depend 

both 
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both his perfonal fafety, and the relpe^V paid 
him by his companions. All their property con- 
filh in cattle, that is camels, buffaloes, goats, 
and efpecially fheep. They live on ,milk, but- 
ter, and meat, which are in great abundance 
among them, and the furplus of which they fell 
in the towns and the neighbouring country, fot 
they are almoft able alone to fupply the but- 
cheries. In return, they take arms, clothes, , 
money, and corn. Their women fpin wool, 
and make carpets, which have been in ufe in 
thefe countries from time immemorial, and cort- 
fequenthr indicates their manner of living to 
have been always the fame. As for the fnen, 
their whole occupatibn confifts in fmoking, and 
looking after their flocks. Perpetually on horfe- 
back, with their lances on their fhoulders, their 
crooked fabres by their fides, and their piftols 
in their belts, they are expert horfemen aid in- 
defatigable foldiers. They have frequent dif- 
ferences with the Turks, who dread them ; but 
as they are divided among themfelves, and form 
feparate camps, they do not affume that fuperi- 
ority which their combined forces would enfure 
them. The Pachalics of Aleppo and Damaf- 
<:us, which arc the only parts of Syria they fre*- . 
quent, may be computed to contain about thir- 
ty thoijfand wandering Turkmans. A great 
liumber of thefe tribes pafs, in fummer, into Ar- 
inenia and. Caramania, where they find grafs 
in greater abundance, and return to their for- 
mer quarters in the winter. The Turkmans are 
reputed MufTulmen, and generally b«ar the liif- 
Tmgutfliing mark, .cirettiiidficm% But they trou- 
ble 
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ble themfelves very little about religion, and 
they have neither the ceremoivies, nor the fana- 
ticifm of fedentary nations. As for their man- 
ners, to defcribe them accurately, it would be 
Aiec^flUry to have lived among them- They have, 
however, the reputation of not being robbers, 
like the Arabs, though they are neither lefs ge- 
nerous, nor lefs hofpitable than they ; and whei| 
we confider that they live in plenty, without be- 
ing rich, and are inured to war, and hardened 
by fatigue and danger, we may prefume they 
are equally removed from the corruption of 
towns and the abafement of the country. 

S&CT. IL 

Of the Curds. 

The Curds are another body of the nation 
whofe divided tribes are equally difperfed over 
Liower Afia, and have extended themfelves very 
widely, efpecially within the laft hundred yearsj 
Their original country is the chain of mountains 
from whence ifTue the different branches of the 
Tigris, which furrounding tlie upper part of the 
great Zab, pafles to the fouthward, as far as 
the frontiers of the Irak-adjami, or Perfian 
Irak*. In modern geography, it is known by 
the name oi Curd-cjlan. It is very fertile in grain^ 
lint, fefame, and rice ; it abounds in excellent 
pafturage, and produces gall-nuts and even filk. 
There are alfo fweet acorns gathered about twp 

or 

* A^am is the name of the Perfians in Arabic The 
.Greeks were acquired with it, and exprefied it by 
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df three inches long, of which they make a 
fpecies of bread. This country is mentioned in 
the moft ancient traditions and hiftories of the 
eaft, in which It is made the fcene of feveral 
mythological events. The Chaldean Berofus, 
and the Armenian Maribas,. cited by Mofes 
Chorcnenfis, afTert that it was in the nfK)iintaii^s 
Gord-on«i* that Xifuthrus landed after el'cap- 
rng from the deluge ; and the local circnrtidan* 
ces which they add, prove, what was otlierwife 
Sufficiently evident, that Gord and Curd are the 
fame. Thofe were the fame Curds who are 
mentioned by Xenophon underthedenominatio» 
of Card-uchi^ and who oppofed the retreat of the 
Ten Thoufand. This hiftorian obferves that, 
though fhut in on all fides by the Ferfian empire, 
they had conftantly biaved the power of the 
Great King J and the arms of his Satraps. They 
have changed but little in their modem ftate ; 
for, though, in appearance, tributaries to the 
Porte, they pay very little refpe^t to the orders 
of the Grand Signior, or his Pachas. M. Nie- 
buhr, who travelled in thefe countries m 1769, 
reports, that in their mountains they are fubjed 
to a fort of feodal government, which appears 
to me fimilar to that we obferve among thfe 
Druzes. Each village has its chief, and the 
w^hole nation is divided into different and inde- 
jrendant factions. The difputes infeparable from 
this ftate of anarchy have deta<:hed from the 
nation a great number of tribes and families 
which have adopted the wandering life of the 

Turk- 

♦ Strabb, lib. 11 fays, that the NipKatcs, and its chain 
of mountains, are called Gordotuci, 
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Turkmans and Arabs. Thefc are difpcrfed in 
the Diarbekir, and over the plains of Arzroum, 
Erivan, bivas, Aleppo and Damafcus : all their 
bordes united are eftimated to exceed one hun- 
dred and forty thoufand tenti^ that is, one hun-. 
dred and forty thoufand armed men. Like the 
Turkmans, thefe Curds are paftors and wander- 
ers ; but diifer from them m fome particular 
cuftoms. The Turkmans give their daughters 
a marriage dower : the Curds receive a premi- 
um for them. The Turkmans pay no refped 
t^ that antiquity of ejctra^ftion which we call no- 
bility : the Curds honour it above every thing* 
The Turkmans do not ftcal : the Curds are al- 
xnoll every where looked upon as plunderers ; 
on which account, they are much dreaded in 
the neighbourhood of Aleppo, and of Antloch, 
where they occupy, under the name of Bag- 
dalhlia, the mountains to the eaft of Beilam, as 
far as near Kles. In this Pachalic, and in that 
of Damuilus, their number exceeds twenty 
thoufand tents and huts ;' for they have alfo 
fixed habitations. They are reputed Mahome- 
tans ; but they never trouble themfelves about 
religious rites or opinions. Several of them, 
diftingullhed by the name of Yazdia, worfhip 
Shaltatiy or Satan, tliat is, the genius who is 
the ^nemy (of God). This notion, efpecially 
prevalent in the Diarbekir, anct the frontiers of 
Perfia, is a relic of the ancient fyftem of the 
good 2lX^^ evil principles ^ which varied according 
to the fpirit of the Perfian, Jewiilj, Chrillian, 
and Mahometan do<5lrines, has continually pre- 
vailed iii thefe counuies. Zoroafter is general- 

1/ 
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I7 confidered as its author; but, long before 
his thne, Egypt acknowledged Orofmades and 
Arimanius, under the names of Ofiris alid Ty- 
phon. It is no lefs an error, like wife, to fup- 
J)ofe, that this dogma wasnot propagated prior 
to the reign of Darius Hyftafpes, fmce Zoroaf- 
ter, who taught it, flouriflied in Media while 
Solomon reigned in Judea. 

Language is the principal indication of the 
confanguinity of nations. That of the Curds 
has feveral diverfities of dialed; but the ground 
IS Perfian with a mixture of feveral Arabic and 
Kaldean words. Their alphabetical letters are 
purely Perfian. The propaganda has caufed to 
be printed at Rome, a vocabulary compofcd hf 
Maurice Garzoni, whieh affords fatisfadlory in- 
ftrudions on this fubje<5t. It were to he wifhed 
diat every government would encourage this fpe- 
Cies of refearch. Dodlor Pallas has pubiiftied a 
great number of comparative vocabularies but 
unfortunately they are in Ruffian characters ; 
and I am afraid the Ruffian nation will have 
feme difficulty in pcrfuading Europe to prefer 
their charadlers to the Roman. 

Sect. III. 

0/tie Bedouin Arals. 

A third wandering people in Syria, are the 
Bedouin Arabs, whom we have already found 
ih Egypt. Of thefe I made but . a flight 
mention in treating of that province, becaufe, 
having only had a tranfient view of them, with» 
©ttt knowing their language, their name fuggeft- 

ed 
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ed but few ideas to my mind; but having been 
better acquainted with them in Syria ; having 
even made a journey to one of their camps, near 
Gaza, and Hved feveral days among thera, I 
am furnilhed with feveral fads and obfervations 
which I ihall proceed to deuil. 

In general, when fpeaking of the Arabs, we 
fhould diftinguifh whether they are cultivators, 
or paftors ; for this difference in their mode of 
life Gccafions fo great a one in their manners, 
and genius, that they become almoft foreign 
nations, widi refped t© each other. In the 
former caie, leading a fedentary life, attacked 
to the fame foil, and fubjed to regular goremj- 
ments the focial ft ate in which they live, very 
nearly refembles our own. Such arc the inhau 
bitants o{ the Yemen : and fuch, alfo, are the 
dcfcendants of thofe ancient conquerors, who 
have either entirely, ©r in part; given inhabi- 
tants to Syria, Egypt, and the Barbary ftatcsr 
In the fecond caie, h;*u7ing only a tranfient in* 
terell in the foii, pcipctually removing their 
tents from one place to another, and under 
fubjedion to no laws, their mode of exiftence 
is neither that of polilhed nations, nor of fava- 
ges ; and, therefore, more particularly merits 
our attention. Such are the Bedouins, or in- 
habitants of the taft deferts which extend from 
the confines of Perfia, to Morocco. Though 
divided into independent cemmunicies, or tribes^ 
not unfrequently hoftile to each other, they 
may ftill be confidered as forming one nation* 
- Tha refcmblaaace of their language is a manifeft 
token of this Feli^ionftip* The only difference^ 

th^t 
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^hat exifti. between theni is, that the African 
^ibes are of a lefs ancient origin, being poileri- 
ci to the conqueft of thefe countries by the 
Caliphs, or fucceifors of Mahomet ; vhile the 
tribes of the defert of Arabia, properly fo call- 
ed, have dcfcended by an uninterrupted fuc- 
ceiSon from the remote (I ages ; and it is of 
thefe I mean more efpecially to treat, as being 
more immediately connected with my fubjedl. 
To thefe the orientals are accuftomed to appro- 
priate the name of Arabs, as being the moll 
ancient, und the pureft race. The term Bedaoui 
is added as a fynonimous expreffion, fignifying, 
as I have obferved, inhabitant of the Defert ; 
5ind Uiis term has the greater propriety, as the 
word Araht in the ancient language of thefe 
covyitries, iignifies properly a folitude or defert. 
It is not without reaifon that the inhabitants 
of the defert boaft oi being the pureft and the 
bed preferved race of all the Arab tribes : for 
never have they been conquered, nor have they 
mijtcd >vith any other people, by making con- 
queds ; for thofe by which the general name 
of Arabs has been rendered famous, really be- 
long only to the tribes of the Hedjaz, and the 
.Yemen ; thpfe who dwelt in the interior parts 
of the country, never emigrated at the time of 
the revolution cffeded by Mahomet ; or if they 
did take any part in it, it was conhned to a few 
individiiah, detached by motives of ambition. 
Thus we find the prophet, in his Koran, con- 
tinually ftilingthe Arabs of the defert rebels, 
anjl infidels ; nor has fo great a length of time 
produced any very confidcrable change. We 
^fOL. u % raay 
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may affert they have, in every refpe<!^, retained 
their primitive independence and (Implicity. 
Every thing that, ancient hiftory has related of 
their cuftoms, manners, language, and even 
their prejudices, is almoft minutely true of 
them to this daj ; and if we confider, b«(ides, 
that this unity of chardder, prefer ved through 
fuch a number of ages, ftill fubfifts, even in 
the mod diftant fituations, that is> that the 
tribes moft remote from each other preferve an 
exaft refemblance, it mud be allowed, that it 
is curious to examine the circumftances which 
accompany fo peculiar a moral ftate. 

In Europe, and efpecially in France, where 
we have no examples of wandering people, we 
can fcarcely conceive what can induce men to 
adopt a mode of life fo repugnant to our ideas. 
We even conceive with difficulty what a defert 
IS, or how it is poffible for a country to have 
inhabitants, if it be barren ; or why it is not 
better peopled, rf it be capable of cultivation. 
I have experienced thefe difficulties, as well as 
others ; for which reafon, I fhall dwell more 
circumftantially on the fa^ which will furhifl* 
us with their explanation. 

The wandering and paftoral life led by feve- 
ral Afiatic nations, arifes from two caufes. The 
firft is, the nature of the foil, which, being im- 
proper for cultivation, compels men to have re- 
courfe to animals, which content themfelves 
with the wild herbage of the earth. Where 
this herbage is but thin, a fingle animal will 
foon confume the produce of a great extent of 
ground^ and it will be neceflary to run over 

hurgp 
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large tra<Els of land. Such is the fituation of 
the Arabs in the defert (properly fo called), of 
Arabia, and in that of Africa. 

,The fecond caufe mud be attributed to their 
manners, fince the foil is fufceptrble of culti-. 
vation, and is even fertile, in many places; fiich 
as the frontiers of Syria, the Diarbekir, Natolia, 
and the greateft part of the diftridts frequented 
by the Curds and Turkmans. But it appears 
to me that thefe habits are only the effeft of 
the political ftate of the country, fo that the 
primary caufe of them muft be referred to the 
government itfelf. This opinion is fupported 
by daily fa<5ts ; for as often as the different 
herds and wandering tribes find peace and fe- 
curltYf and a poffibility of procuring, fufficient 
proviiions, in any di(lri(fl, they take up their re-, 
fidence in it, and adopt, infendbly, a fettled . 
life, and the arts of cultivation. But when, on 
fhe contrary, the tyranny of the government 
drives the inhabitants of a village to extremity, 
the pcafants defert their houfes, withdraw with 
their families into the mountains, or wander in 
the plain*, taking care frequently to change 
thefr place of habitation, to avoid being fur- 
prifed. It often happens even that individuals, 
turned robbers, in order to withdraw themfelves 
from the laws, or from tyranny, unite and form 
little camps, which maintain themfelves by 
arms, and, increafing, become new hordes, 
and new tribes. We may pronounce, therefore, 
that in cultivable countries, the wandering life 
originates in the injuftice or want of policy of the 
government; and that fedentary or agricultural 
z 2 ' employments 
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employments are thofe to which mankind aW 
moft natarally mclined. 

With refpec^ to the Arabs, they appear to be 
particularly condemned to a wandering Ir^, by 
the very nature of their deferts. To paint ta 
himfelf thefe deferts, the reader muft imagine 
a Iky almoft perpetually inflamed, and with- 
out clowts, immenfe and boundlefs -plains, 
without houfes, trees, rivulets, or hills, where 
the eye frequently meets nothing but an exten- 
five and uniform horizon, like tne fea, though 
in fome places the ground is uneven and ftoney. 
Almoft invariably naked on every fide, the 
earth prefents nothing bnt a few wild plants, 
thinly fcattered, and thickets, whofe folitude is 
rarely difturbed but by antelopes, hares, locuils, 
and rats. Such is the nature of nearly the 
whole country, which ftrctches from Aleppo to 
the Arabian fea, and from Egypt to the Perfian 
gulph, and extends fix hundred leagues in 
length, and three hundred in breadth. 

In this great extent of foil, it cannot be fop- 
pofed that it is every where the fame ; it varies 
confiderably in dilFerent places. On the fron- 
tiers of Syria, for example, the earth is in gene- 
ral fat and cultivable, nay, even fruitful. It 
is the fame alfo on the banks of the Euphtates; 
but in the internal parts of the country, and 
towards the fouth, it becomes white chalky, as. 
in the parallel of Damafcus ; rocky, as in the 
Tih, and the Hedjaz ; and a pure fand, as to the 
eaflward of the Yemen. This variety in the 
qualities of the foil jis produdHvc of fotne mi- 
nute differences in the condition of the Bedouins. 

For 
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Fpr inftance, in the more fterile countries, that. 
is, thofe which produce but few plants, the 
tribes are feebly and very diftant ; which is 
the cafe in the defert of Suez, that of the Red 
Sea, and the interior of the Great Defert,. 
called the Najd. Where tlie foil is more fruit- 
ful,, as between Damascus and the Euphrates, 
the tribes are more numerous, and lefs diftant 
from each other ; ;and, laftly, in the cultivabla 
dillrids, fuch as the Pachalics of Aleppo, the 
Hauran, and the neighbourhood of Gaza, the. 
camps are frequent and contiguous. In the. 
former cafe, the Bedouins are merely paftors,. 
and fubfift only on the produce of their^ herds,, 
and on a few dates, andfleih meat, which tliey. 
cat, cither frelh, or dried in the fun, and re?- 
duced to a powder. In the latter, they fow 
fome of their land, and add cheefe, barley, and 
even rice, to their flefli and milk. 

' On examining the caufes of the fterility and. 
uncultivated ftate of the Defert, we find it is 
chiefly to be attributed to the abfence of foun- 
tains and rivers, and, in general, to the fcarcity, 
of water. This fcarcity of water itfelf is oc-i 
cafioned by the nature of the country, whiclx 
being flat, and deftitute of mountains, the clouds 
glide over its heated furface, as I have already 
remarked is the cafe with Egypt. They never 
xeft there but in winter, when the coldnefs of 
the ^tmofphere hinders them from rifing, and 
diflblves them into rain. The nakednefs of this 
jcountry is alfo another caufe of drought, fince 
jthe air is for that reafoiA more eafily heated; 
juid forces the clouds to rile. It is probable 
% 3 that 
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that a change of climate might be cflFe<2ed, 
were the whole defert to be planted with trees ; 
as for example, with pine trees. 

TTile effedt produced by the winter rains is, 
that in thoJfe parts where the foil is good, as 
on the frontiers of Syria, a cultivation takes 
place much refembling that of even the interior 
parts of the province ; but as thefe rains neither 
produce fj)rings, nor conftant rivulets, the in- 
habitants are erpofcd to the inconvenience of 
wanting water the whole fummer. To remedy 
this it is neceflary to have recoarfe to art, and 
to form wells, refervoirs, and ciftems, in which 
they collet their annual fupplies : fuch works 
require money and labour, and are, after all, 
ezpofed to a variety of accidents. War may 
deftroy in one day, the labour of matiy mondis, 
and the refourccs of the yean A drought, 
which is but too common, may catrfe the 
failure of a crop, and reduce the inhabitants 
even to a total want of water. It is true, that 
by digging it is almoft every where to be found 
at from fix to twenty feet depth, but this wa- 
ter is brackifh, as in all the defert of Arabia 
and Africa * ; it alfo often dries up, when 
thirit and famine follow ; and, if the goYerti- 
ment does not lend its aid, the villages ar« 
deferted. It is evident that agriculture ttixxd 
be very precarious in fuch a country, and that 
tinder a government like that of the Turks^ it 

is 

• This feKnc quality 19 fo inhcrtixt in tht lbil> that it 

ittipreifMU* «¥Wi th« j^inu. AH ttibfd of the defert 

»bouBd in alkali, and GlawbcrS ialt j but it i« remarkable 

that this fait diminifhes as wc aj^proach the moimtaliis, 

where it is hardly perceptible. 
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irf fliore faffe to lead a wandering life, than to 
dwell in d fettled habitation, and depend on a- 
gVictilture for Aibfiftence. 

Iii diftfifls of a ftoney and fand^ foil, as in 
the Tih, the Hedjax, and the Najd, thefe 
rains make the feeds of the wild plants (hoot, 
and revive the thickets, ranunculas, wonH- 
i^ood, and Irtili. They render the lower grounds 
iftarlhy, which then produce reeds and grafs ; 
and the plain aftumes a tolerable degree of ver- 
dure. This is the feafon of abundance both for 
the herds and their muftefs ; but on the return 
of the heats, every thing is parched up, and 
the earth, cOriVel"ted into a grey, and fine duft, 
ptefents nothing but dry fteiils, as hard as 
Wood, on which neither horfes, oien, nor even 
goits can feed. In this ftate the defert would 
become uninhabitable, and muft be totally a- 
bandoned, had not nature formed an animal 
nb lefs hardy and frugal than the foil is ftcrile 
and ungrateful ; I mean the camel. No crea- 
ture fetms fo peculiary fitted to the climate in 
TVhich it exifts. We cannot doubt but the na- 
ture of the one has been adapted to that of the 
other by fome dijpojtng intelligence. Defigning 
the cafnel to dwell in a country where he can 
find little nourifhment. Nature has been fpaiing 
<)f her ihaterials in the whole of his formation. 
•She has not beftowed on him the plump flelhi- 
itefs of the ox, horfe, or elephant ; but, limi- 
ting herfelf to what is ftridllyneceflary, fhe has 
given hitii a fmall head without ears, at the end 
oi a long neck without flefh. She has taken 
fxotti Us legs and thighs every mufcle not im- 
mediately 
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mcdiatdf rcquifite for motion ; and. In ihofty 
has beftow€;jfJ on his withered body only the ve(? 
fels and tendons neceflary to connect its frame 
together. She has fumilhed him with a ftrong 
ja\v, that he may grind the hardeft aliments; 
but left he (honld confume too much, fhe has 
contraded his ftdmach, and obliged him to 
chew the cud. She has lined his foot with a - 
lump of flefh, which, (liding in the mud, and 
being no way adapted to climbing, fits him on- 
ly for a dry, level, and fandy foil, like that of 
Arabia': the has evidently deftined him like- 
wife to flavery, by refu fing him every fort of 
defence againft his ienemies. Deftitute of the 
horns of the bull, the hoof of the horfe, the 
tooth of the elephant, and the fwiftnefs of the 
ftag, how can the camel refift or avoid the at- 
tacks of the Hon, the tyger, or even the wolf? 
To preferve the fpecies, therefore. Nature has 
concealed him in the depth of the vaft defcrts, 
where the want of vegetables can attract no 
game, and whence the want of game repels e- 
very voracious animal. Tyranny muft have 
expelled man from the habitable parts of the 
earth, before the camel could have loft his li- 
berty. Become domeftic, he has rendered ha- 
bitable the moft barren foil the world contains. 
He alone fupplies all his mafter's wants. The 
milk of the camel nourifhes the family of the 
Arab, under the varied forms of curds, cheefe, 
and butter ; and they often feed upon his flefh. 
Slippers and harnefs are made of his fkin, an4 
tents and cloathing of his hair. Heavy bur- 
thens are tmnfported by his means j and when 

th4 



ihe iWrth <lenifeS forage id the horft, fb valuable 
ta the Bedbttiti, the Ihe cahiel fupplies that de- 
li<iieiicy by hcf ttiilk, at rto other coft, for fo 
msiny ^d^antage^, than a few ftalks of brkm- 
ibks or Worftittood, and pounded date kernels. 
So great is the iroportdnce of the catnd to tht 
defert, that ti^re it deprived of that ufe'ful ant- 
&)»], It Ifttift infallibly l6<e every inhabitant*. 

Such is the fitiiation in which nature has 
jrtaced the Bed.^uins, to render them a rate of 
men equally fmgular in theit phyfical and tno* 
tAl character. This fmgulaTity is fo ftriking, 
thaft even their neighbours, the Syrians, regard 
them as extraordinary beings ; e(i)ecially thofti 
tribes ^hich d#ell in the depths df the diftfti, 

\ fuch 

• T kncsfr four diftlndl Ipecies of camels. *f he firft is 
tirtt Whkh I h&^t firft ttefcribed, artd vtrHch i* pr6perly 
fh* Arfibiaii cdhiti, the eart-iet of btiffltfts^ KaYiftg dnly 
one htuaip end very. little hair on the body. The fecond 
is the courier camel, cadled bedjia at Canro. It is more 
ilendef* in its figure, and has alfo but one hump on his back. 
Ifhi* is the tfMt (hortieddty of the Gteek&. "We ha^e twd 
in Fari* at pfdent t«1iich ^ere eXhiMted at Ae fcaft of fh<i 
Champ dtj Mars. Bdth thefc kinds are to be found aH 
over the <;oumry from Morocc6 lo Perfia. The third 
fpecies is the 'Turltman camel which inhabits the country 
between Aleppo and Conftantinople, and to the north o^ 
Perfia It has rtnly one hurtrip ; is not fo tail as the Ara- 
\a»A eartici; its leg* are fliorter and thicker, and its body 
is £qHat^ and tn^tt compktely covered with hair. Its 
necii hanps down to the ground, and is generally brown. 
"1 ne fourth is the Tartarian or BaBrian camel, which is 
tB be fount! thrbughout China and Tartary. It has tW6 
i«ift»ft* There are ndwc but thcfe to be feeft at Pekin, 
5*e» tliey are fo rare in liowei* Afia, that I conM quote a 
number of travellers, and even Arabs, who, like myfelf, 
haver never feen one. ^ulTon has totally conjfcouded thete 
^SaXtat fpecies. 
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fuch as thofe of Anaza, Kaibar, Tai, and 6* 
thers, which never approach the towns. When, 
in the time of Shaik Daher, fome of their horfe- 
men came as far as Acre, they excited the fame 
curiofity there, as a vifit from the favages of 
America would among "us. Every one viewed 
vith furprife thefe men, who were more dimi- 
nutive, meagre, and fwarthy, than any of the 
known Bedouins. Their withered legs had no 
calves, and appeared to confift merely of ten- 
dons. Their bellies feemed flirunk to their 
backs, and their hair was frizzled almoft as 
much as that of the negroes. They, on %he o- 
ther hand, were no lefs aftoniflied at every thing 
they faw ; they could neither conceive how the 
houfes and minarets could ftand ered, nor how 
men ventured to dwell beneath them, and al- 
ways on the famfe fpot; but, above all, they 
were in an ecftafy at beholding the fea, nor 
could they comprehend what that dcjert of 'uhh 
Ur could be. They were told of mofques, pray- 
ers, and ablutions \ but they afked what thofe 
meant, and enquired who Mofes, Jefus Chrift, 
and Mahomet, were ; and why, fince the inha- 
bitants were not of feparate tiibes, they follow- 
ed different leaders ? 

The Arabs of the frontiers, however, are not 
fuch novices ; there are even feveral fmall tribes 
of them, who, living in the midft of the conn. 
try, as in the valley of Bekaa, that of the Jor- 
dan, and in Paleftine, approach nearer to the 
condition of th^ peafants ; but thefe are deffMied 
by the others, who look upon them as baftard 
Arabs, and Rayas^ or flaves of the Turk^ 

The 
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The generalitv of the Bedouins are fmall, 
meagre, and tawny ; more fo, however, in the 
heart of the defert, than on the frontiers of the 
cultivated country ; but they are always of a 
darker complexion than the neighbouring pea- 
iants. They alfo differ among themfelves in 
the fame camp ; and I have remarked, that the 
Shaiks, that is, the rich, and their attendants, 
"Were always nailer, and more corpulent, than 
the common clafs. I have feen fome of them 
above five feet five and f\K inches high ; though, 
in general, they do not exceed &ve feet two 
inches, French meafure- This difference can only 
be attributed to their food, with which the for- 
mer are fupplied more abundantly than the lat- 
ter.* It may, alfo, be aSjrmed, the lower clafs 
of Bedouins live in a ftate of habitual wretched- 
nefs and famine. It will appear almoft incre- 
dible to us, but it is an undoubted fa<5t, that the 
quantity of food ufually confumed by the great- 
eft part of them, does not exceed fix ounces a 
day. This abftinence is mod remarkable a- 
mong the tribes of the Najd, and the Hedjaz. 
Six or feven dates foaked in melted butter, a 
little frefh milk, or curds, ferve a man a whole 
day ; and he efteems himfelf happy, when he 
can add a fmall quantity of coarfe flour, or a 
little ball of rice. Meat is referved for the 
greateft feftivals ; and they never kill a kid but 
for a marriage or a funeral. A few wealthy 

and 

* The effe6ts of this are equally evident in the Arabiani 
and Turkman camels; for th'efe latter, inhabiting^ coun- 
fries rich m forage, are become a fpecici more robuil and 
Hcfhy than the former. 
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and generous SbaU^ sAqcg q^hh kitl young ca- 
mels, aT)4 eat b^ked rice with their viduals. In 
times of dearth, the vulgar, always half faniifh- 
ed, do not difdain the tnoft wretched kinds of 
food ; and eat locuils* rats, li^ard^, and feiv 
pents, which they boil on briars. Hence aro 
they fuch plundeiers of the cultivated lands, 
and robbers pn the high-roads : hence, alfo, 
their delicate conRitutiop, and th^r diipinutiv^ 
and meagre bodies, which are rather a(fiive than 
vigorous. It may be worth the attention of 
the phyfician to remark, that their evacuation^ 
of every kind, even perfpiration, are extremely 
fmall ; their blood is fo deftitute pf ferofity, that 
nothing but the greateft beat can preferve it* 
fluidity. This, however, does not prevent theiR 
from being tolerably healthy, in other refpedls, 
for maladies are lefs frequent arpong them than 
among the inhabitants of the cultivated country. 
Yet from thefe fadls, we are by no means juA 
tified in concluding, that the frugality of the 
Arabs is a virtue purely of choice, or even of 
climate.. The extreme heat in which they live« 
unqueftionably facilitafes their abftinepc©, by 
deftroying that ajfitivity which cold gives to th^ 
ftomach. Their being habituated alfo tp fa 
fparing a diet, by hinderiflg the dilatation of the 
ftomach, becomes doubtlefs a me'4ns of their 
fupporting fuch abftemioufnefs ; but -the chief 
and primary caufe of this habit, is with themm 
^s with the reft of mankind, the neceffity of the 
circumftances in which they are placed, either 
^om the nature pf the foil, as I have before exr 

plained i 
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plained, or that ft ate of fociety in which thejr 
live, and which I fhall now proceed to examine, 

I have already faid, that the Bedouin Arab^ 
are divided into tribes, which conftitute fo many 
diftin<fl nations. Each of thefe tribes appropri- 
ates to itfelf a certain tra(5t of land ; in this they 
do not differ from cultivating nations, except 
that their territory requires a greater extent, in 
order to furnifh fubfiftence for their herds 
throughout the year. Each of thefe tribes is 
coUedled in one or more camps, which are dif^ 
perfed through the country, and which make s^ 
iucceflive progrefs over the >vhole, in propor* 
tion as it is exhaufted by the cattle ; hence it i$, 
that within a great extent a few fpots only are 
inhabited, which vary from one day to another; 
but as die entire fpace is neceffary for the an- 
nual fubfiftence of the tribe, whoever encroaches 
on it is deemed a violator of property ; this is 
with them the law of nations. If, therefore, a 
tribe, or any of its fubjedts, enter upon a fo* 
reign territory, they are treated as enemies, and 
robbers, and a war breaks out. Now, as al]l 
the tribes have affinities w}th each other by alii* 
ances of blood, or treaties, leagues are formed, 
which render thefe wars more or lefs general. 
Th€ manner of proceeding, on fuch occafions, 
is very fimple. The offence made known, they 
mount their horfes, and feek the enemy j wheri 
they meet, they enter into a parley, and the 
inatter is frequently made up ; if not, they at- 
tack either in fmall bodies, or man to man. 
They encounter each other at full fpeed, with 
fixed lances, which they fometimes dart, not- 
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"withft^nding their length, at the fjymg enemy ;. 
the vidtpry is rarely contefted ; it is decided by 
the fjrft ihock, and the vanqulftied take to flight 
full gallofi over the naked plain of the defert. 
Night generally favours their efcape from the 
conqueror. The tribe which has loft the battle 
ftrikes its tents, removes to a diftancc, by forced 
iparches, and feeks an afylura among its allies. 
The enemy, fatisfied with their fuccefs, drive 
their herds farther on, and the fugitives foou 
after return to thqir former fituation. But the 
flaughter ma^e in thefe engagements frequently 
fows the feeds of hatreds which perpetuate thefe 
diffenficns. The intereft of the common fafety 
has, for ages, eftabliftied a law among thero| 
•which decrees tliat the blood of every man who 
is flain muft be avenged by that of his inurdei er. 
This vengeanpe is called Tar^ pr retaliation j 
and the right pf p3ca6^Ing it devolves on. the 
neareft of kin to the depeafed. 80 nice ^re the 
Arabs on this point of honour, that if apy one- 
negledls to feek his ret^lia,tipn, he is dlfgraced 
for ever. He, therefore, ^vatcKes eyery oppor- 
tunity of revenge : if his enemy perilhcs frora 
any other caufe, ftill he is not ffitisfied^ .and his 
vengeance is djredted againft the ncaxeft rela- 
tion. Th^li animpfities^re traniinitted, as an 
inheritance, from father to children, and never 
ceaie but by the e-xtinfftipn of one of the fami- 
li^, pnlefs they agrep to facrifice the criminal, 
ox purckafe the bho^ {or a fiated price, in money 
ot iu ilpcks. Without this iatisfadlon, tliere 15 
neitl^r peace, nor truce, nor alliances between 
^am, nor fopetimes^ evei:^ between whole tribes i 
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Th^h is Uodd hetnueen a/, faf they, on etrery oc- 
trafion ; and this expreffion is an infurhiounta- 
h\i barrier. Such atcidetits being necefTaril^ 
hmherocrs in a long cotirfe of time, the greatei: 
part of the tribes have ancient quarrels, and 
lire in an habitual ftate of war; which, to- 
gether with their way of life, renders the Be- 
douins a military people, though they hav^ 
Jnade no great progrefs in war as an art, iTieit" 
cahips are formed in a kind of irregular circle^ 
compofed of a fmgle row of tents, with greatei* 
Dr lefs vacancies. Thefe tents, made of goafc 
or camels hait, are black or brown, in which 
they diifer from thofe of the Turkmans, which 
are white. They are ftretched on threfe or four 
i)ickets, only five or fit feet high, which gives 
them a very flat appearance ; at a diflance, on^ 
of thefe camps feems only like a number of black 
Ipots ; but the piercing eye of the Bedouin is 
not to be deceived. Each tent, inhabited by sL 
family, is divided, by a current, into two apart- 
ments, one of which is appropriated to the wo- 
Inen. The empty fpace within the large circle 
fcrves to fold their cattle every evening. TheV* 
never have any intrenchments ; their only ad- 
vanced guards and patroles are dogs; theit 
horfes remain faddled, and ready to mount on 
the lirft alarm ; but, as they are utter ftrangers 
to all order and difcfipline, thefe camps, always 
cafy to furprife, afford no defence in cafe of an 
attack : accidents, therefore, very often occur, 
and cattle are daily carried off; a kind of pillag- 
ing warfare in which the Arabs arc great adepts. 
Thefe tribes which are the immediate neigh* 
A a 2 bours 
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bours of the Turks, are ftill more inured to a* 
larms and attacks; for thefe flrangers, arrot 
gating to themfelves, in right of conquefl, the 
property of the whole country, treat the Arabs 
as rebel vaffals, or troubl^ome and dangerous 
Enemies. On this ground, they conftantly wage 
fecret or open war againil them. The Pachas feize 
every opportunity to harafs them. They occar 
fionally conteft a territory with them which they 
had let them, and demand a tribute which they 
never confented to pay. If a family of Shaikh 
is divided by interefl or ambition, they alter- 
iiately ai£ft each party, s^nd terminate in the 
deftru^ion of both. They often alfo poifon or 
aflaffinate thofc chiefs whofe courage or abili- 
ties they fear, though their own allies. The 
Arabs, again, confidering the Turks as ufurpcr^ 
^iid treacherous enemies, watch eteiy opportu-; 
|iity to injure them. Unfortunately, the inno- 
cent more fre(juently fuflFer than the guilty. 
The inoffenfive peafant frequentlyWfcffers for 
the foldier. On the Sigbteft alarm, the Arabs 
cot down their harvefts, feize their flocks, and 
intercept their commerce ^nd communication. 
The peafant with good caufe calls them thieves; 
but the Bedouins claim the right of war, and, 
perhaps, they alfo are not wrong. However 
this msLf be, thefe depredations occafion a mii^ 
Underftanding between the Bedouins and the in- 
liabitants of the cultivated country, which caufes 
^nceaflng animofity. 

This is the external fituation of the Arabs. 
jSubjeded to great vie iflitudes, according to th^ 
good or bad behaviour of their chiefs. At 
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titties a feeble tribe ratfes and aggrandizes itfelff 
•whilft another, which was formerly powerful, 
falls into decay, or perhaps is entirely annihi- 
lated ; not that all its members perifh, but they 
incorporate with' fome other ; and this is owing 
to the internal conftitution of the tribes. Every 
tribe confifts of one or more principal femiHes, 
the members of which are tailed Shaiks, /. e* 
chiefs or lords. Thefc families refemble the Pa- 
tricians of Rome, and thi nobles of modem 
Europe. One of the Shaiks has the chief com- 
mand over the others. He is the general of 
their little army, and fbmetirties takes the title 
of Rmir^ I ft Commander ahd Prince. The 
rtore numerous his relations, children and al- 
lies, the greater his iniiutoce and power. To 
thefe he ad^s particular adherents, whom he 
ftudiotifly attaches to him, by fupplying all their 
"w^ttts. But befides this, a number of fmall fa- 
nnlres, who, too weak to live independent, need 
protect WlT and alliances, and range themfelves 
under the banners of this chief. This union k 
called kahila^ or tribe. Thefe kabilas are dif- 
tinguiftyed firortn each oth6r by the name of theit 
Tefpedfvt chiefs, or by that of the ruling fami- 
ly ; and when they fpeak of any of the indivi- 
duals who compofe them, they call them the 
children of fuch a chief, though they may not be 
all really of his blood, and he himfelf may have 
beeii long fince dead. Thus they fay. Bent 7>- 
^in^ Otdad Ta'ty the children of Temin and of 
Tai. This nrade of expreflion is even applied, 
by metaphor, to the names of countries : the 
v^al phrale-fer denoting t^ir inhabitants^ be- 
* ' A a 2 ing ; 
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ing to call them the children offuch a place. Thai 
the Arabs lay, Oulad Mafr^ the Egyptians; 
Ovlad Shamy the Syrians : they would alfo fay, 
CuladFranfa^ the French; Onlad Mo/kou^ the Ruf-' 
fians. This fa<5t is, perhaps, not unimportant 
to ancient hi (lory. 

The government of this fociety is at once re- 
publicans ariftocraticaU and even defpotic, with- 
out being decidedly any of them. It is repub- 
lican, inafmuch as the peoj)le have a great iiv> 
£uence in all matteris, and a? nothing can be 
tranfa^ed without the confent of a majority. 
It is aridocratical, becaufe the families of the 
Sbaiks poflefs fomc of the prerogatives which 
every where accompany power ; and, laftly, it 
is defpotic, becaufe t^e principal Shaik has an 
indefinite and almpfl abfolute authority, which, 
when he happens to be a man of credit and in- 
fluence, he may even abufe ; but the iiate of 
thefe tribes keeps even this abufe within very 
narrow limits ; for if a chief fliould commit an 
a^ of injuftice, if, for ejfapiple, he lhou]d kill 
an Arab, it Would be almoft impolEble for him 
to efcape punilhment ; the refentment of the of* 
fended party would pay no refpe(5t to his dig- 
nity ; the law of retaliation would be put in 
force: and, (hould he not pay the bloody he 
would be infallibly aiTaflinated ; which, from 
^he Ample and private life the Shaiks lead in 
their camps, would be eafily effedled. l{ he 
haraiTes his |libje£ts by feverity, the/ abandon 
him, and go over to another tribe. His own 
Relations take advantage of his mifcondud td 
ideppfe him^ and advance themfelvcs to his fta^ 
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tion; His Cubjedls communicate too eafily with 
each other to render it polTible for him to fepa- 
rate their interefts, and form a party in his fa- 
vour ; nor can he have any refource in foreign 
troops ; for how is he to pay them, fmce he re- 
ceives no kind of taxes from the tribe ; the 
wealth of the greater part of his fubjedts being 
limited to abfolute neceifdiies, and his own poi^ 
feliions being very fmall, befides the weight of 
expences with which they are loaded. 

In fa«5l, the principal Shaik in every tribe, 
defrays die charges of all who arrive at or leave 
the camp. He receives the vifits of the allies, 
and of every perfon who has bufinefs with them^ 
Adjacent to his tent is a Ijirge pavilion for the 
reception of all ftrangers and paifengers. There 
' are held frequent alTemblies of the Shaiks and 
principal men, to determine on encampments 
and removals ; on peace and war ; on the dif- 
ferences with the Tuikilh governors and the vil- 
lages ; and the litigations and quarrels of indi- 
viduals. This crowd, which enters fucceffively, 
he mufl treat with coffee, bread baked on the 
aihes, rice, and fometimes roafted kid or camel; 
in a wq;rd, he tnuft keep open table ; and it is 
of great importance to him to be generous, as 
this generofity is clofely connected with matters 
pf the higlieft cotifequence. On the exercife of 
this his credit and his pbwer depend. The fa- 
Smilhed Arab ranks the liberality which feeds 
^im before' every virtue, nor is this prejudice 
>vithout foundation ; for experience has proved 
that covetous chiefs never were men of enlarged 
^kws : h^ce the proverb^ as juii: as It is brief, 
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j1 clofe fifty a narrow heart. To provide for thefe 
expences, the Shaik has nothing but his herds, 
a few i'pots of cultivated ground, the profits of 
his plunder, and the tribute he levies on the 
high roads, the total of which is very inconli- 
derable. The Shaik, with whom I refided in 
the country of Gaza, about the end of 1784, 
pafled for one of the moft powerful of thofe dif- 
tricfts ; yet it did not appear to me that his el- 
penditure was greater than that of a wealthy 
farmer. His perfonal efFeAs, conlifting in a few 
pelifles, carpets, artns, horfes, and camels, could 
iK)t be efti mated at more than fifty thoufand 
livres (little more than two thoufand pounds) ; 
and it muft be noticed that in thts calculation, 
four mares of the breed of racers, are valued 
at fiJc thoufand livres (two hundred and fifty 
pounds), and each camel at ten pounds fterling. 
We muft not, therefore, when we fpeak of the 
Bedouins, affix to the words Prince and Lerd, 
the ideas they coiriftionly convey ; we (hould 
come nearer the truth by comparing them to 
fubftantial farmers, in mountainous countries, 
whofe frmplicity they refeitible in their drefs, as 
Ivell as in their domeftic life and manners. A 
Shaikh who has the comnrjand of five hundred 
horfe, does not difdain to faddle and bridle his 
own, nor to giVe him his barley and chopped 
ttraw. In his teiit, his ^ife makes the coflee, 
kneads the dough, and fupet intends the dreifing 
of the vi<5luals. t^s daughters and kinfwomen 
waih the linen, and go with pitchers otl their 
head, and veils over their faces, to draw water 
from tne fountam. Thtife maimers agree pfc- 
'* "^^ cifely 
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cifely with the defcriptions in Homer, and the 
hiftory of Abraham, in G^nefis. But it muft 
be owned that it is difficult to form a jufl idea 
of them without being eye-witnelTes. 

The fimplicity, or if it be more proper to fay* 
the poverty, of the lower clafs of the Bedou- 
ins, is proportionate to that of their cheifs. All 
the wealth of a family confifts of moveables, of 
which the following is a pretty exad inventory. 
A few male and female camels, fome goats^ 
and poultry ; a mare, and her bridle and fad- 
die ; a tent, a lance fixteen feet long, a crook- 
ed fabre, a rufty mufket, with a flint, or match- 
lock ; a pipe, ^ a portable mill, 'a pot for cook- 
ing, a leathern bucket, a fmall coffee roafter, 
a mat, fome clothes, a mantle of black, wool- 
len, and a few glafs or silver rings, which the 
women wear upon tVeir legs and arms ; if none 
of thefe are wanting, their honfe is richly fur- 
r^iftied. But what the poor man ftands mpft ia 
need of, and what he takes moft pleafure in, is 
his mare ; for this animal is his principal fup- 
port. With his mare the Bedouin makes his 
excurfions againft hoftile tribes, or feeks plun- 
der in the country, and on the highways. They 
prefer mares to horfes becaufe they do not neigh, 
are more docile, and yield milk, which, occa- 
fionally, allays the thirft, and even the hunger 
of her rider. 

Thus reftrid:ed to abfolute neceflaries, the in- 
duftry of the Arabs exceeds not their wants ; 
all their arts confift in weaving their clumfy 
tents, and in making mats, and butter. Their 
whole commerce only extends to the exchanging 

camelsi 
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taihels, kids, ftallions, and milk; for arrti^j 
clothing, a little rice dr corn, and money, 
'irhich they bury, lliey are totally ignorant 
of all fcience ; and have not eten any idea of 
afttonomy, geortietry, or medicine. They have 
fiot a fingle book ; and nothing is fo uncom- 
m6n, even among th^ Shaiks, as to know how 
to read. All their literature confifts in reciting 
tales and hiftories, in the manner of the Arabian 
Nights Entertainments. They have a peculiar 
paffion for (beh ftories; and employ in them 
almoft all their leifure, of which they have a 
great deal. In the evcfning, diey feat them- 
felves on the grdund, at the doorof their tchtSf 
et nnder cover, if it be cold, and there, ranged 
in k circle, round a little fire of dung, thtir 
pipes ii\ their mouths, and their legs croffed, 
they fit a while in filent meditation, till, on a 
^ddffn^ one of them breaks forth with. Once 
upon a tithe — and continues to recite the adven- 
tures of fome young Shaik, and fenrale Bedou- 
in : he relates in what manner the youth fird 
got a fecret glimpft of his tniftrefs ; and how 
he became defperately enamoured of her ; he 
fhinutely defcribes the lovely fair, extols her 
black eyes, as large and foft as thofe of the ga- 
zelle ; her languid and empaffioned looks, her 
arched eye brows, refembling two bows of 
ebony: her waift ftreight, and Ibpple as a lance; 
he forgets not her fteps, light as thofe of the 
young filley^ nor her eye-lafhes, blackened with 
kMy nor her lips painted blue, nor her nails, 
tinged with the goldea coloured hennas nor her 
breads, refembing two pomegranates, nor het 

words 



worcjs fweet as honey. He recounts the fuffer* 
ings of the young lover, fo luajted ivith de/trc 
a fid pajjiqn^ that kis body no longer yields any Jba» 
do*w. At length, afrer detailing his various at-» 
tennpts to fee nis miftrefs, the obftacles on th^ 
part of the parents, the invafions of the enemy, 
the captivity of the two lovers, &c. he concludes, 
to the fatlsfadtion of the audience, by reftoring 
thern united and happy, to the paternal tent, 
^nd by receiving the tribute paid to his elo- 
quence, in the majha allab be has merited *• 
The Bedouins have alfo their love fongs, which 
have more fentiment and nature in them tl^an 
thofe of the Turks, and inhabitants of the 
towns; doubtlefs, becaufe the former, wbofa 
manner^ are chafte,^*know what love is ; while 
the latter, abandoned to debauchery, know o£ 
nothing but enjoyment. 

When we confider how much the condition, 
of the Bedouins, efpecially in the depths of the 
defert, refeniUles, in many refpeds, that of the 
favages in America, we (hall be inclined to won- 
der why they have not the fame ferocity ; why, 
though they fo often experience the extremity 
of hunger, the pradicp of devouring human 
flefli was never he^rd of ampng th«m; and why,, 
in Ihort, their manners ajre fo much more focia- 
l^le and mil4« The following obfervations feem. 
XO me to afibrd tl^e true folption of this difficulty, 
It would appear, at firft view, that America^ 
being rich in pafturage, lakes, and forefts, is 
rnore adapted to the paftoral mode of life than 
tp any other. But if we confider, that thcfe 

foreft* 
* An exclamation of praife, fuch ^ admirahly •well I 
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forefts, by affording an cafy refuge to animals, 
protcdt them more furely from the power of 
nian, we may conclude, that the favage has 
been induced to become a hunter, indead of a 
ihepherd, by the nature of the country. In this 
ilate, all his habits have concurred to give him 
a ferocity of charaifler. The great fatigues of 
the chace have hardened his body ; frequent 
and extreme hunger, followed by a fudden a- 
bundance of game, has rendered him voraci. 
ous. The habit of fhedding blood, and tear- 
ing his prey, has familiarized hini to the fight 
of death and fufferings. Tormented by hun- 
ger, he has defired fielh ; and finding it eafy to 
obtain that of his fellow creature, he could not 
long hefitate to kill him to fatisfy the cravings 
of his appetite. The firft experhpnent made, this 
cruelty degenerates into a cuftom ; he becomes 
a cannibal fanguinary and atrocious ; and his 
mind grows infenfible as his body. 

The fituation of the Arab is very different. 
Living in vaft naked plains, without water, and 
without fore ft s, he has not been able, for want 
of game, or fifii, to become either a hunter or 
a filherman. The camel has determined him 
to a paftoral life, the manners of which have 
influenced his whole charatfler. Finding, at 
hand, a light, but conftant and fufficient nou- 
xiihment, h^ has acquired the habit of frugality. 
Content with his milk and his dates, he has 
not defired flelh ; he has (bed no blood : his 
hands are not accuftomed to flaughter, nor his 
ears to the cries of fuffering creatures. Bis heart 
has continued ieofible and humane. 
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'No fooner did the favage (hepherd become 
.acquaiQted with the ufe of the horfe, than hii 
•^manner of life confiderably changed. The fx. 
<ility of paffing rapidly over extenfive trads of 
country, rendered him a wanderer. He ^as 
greedy from want ; and became a robber from 
greedineis.; and fuch is, in faift, his prefent 
chara6ler. A plunderer^ rather than a warrior, 
the Arab pofleffes no fanguinary courage ; he 
attacks only to defpoil ; and» if he meets with 
"refiftancc, never thinks a fmall booty is worth 
the trouble of murden To irritate him, hU 
^lood muft be ihed ; then he is as obftinate in 
vengeance as he was careful t* avoid danger. 

'Hie Arabs have often been reproached with 
this fpirit of rapine ; but, without wifliing to 
xlefend it, we may obferve, that one circum- 
ilance has not been fufficiently atteiided to, 
--which is, that it only takes place towards re- 
•puted enemies, and is confequently founded oi;i 
4ihe acknowledged laws of almoft all nations. 
Among themfelves they are i^markable for a 
good faith, a difintereftedpeft, a generofity 
-which would do honour to the tnoft civilized 
^ople. What is tliere more noble than that 
right of af^um fo refpe^ed among all the tribes? 
A iiranger, nay, even an enemy, touches the 
tent of me Bedouin, and, from that Inftant, his 
perfon becomes inviolable. It would be reckon- 
ed a difgraceful meannefs, an indelible fhamCf 
to fatisfy even a juft vengeance at the expence 
of hofjpitality. Has the Bedouin confented to 
^at bread and fait with his gueft, nothing caa 
induce him to betray him. The power of the 

iroLt .1. f Sultan 
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Sultan himfelf would not be able to force a r^' 
fugee * irom the protection of a tribe, but hj 
its total extermination. The Bedouin, fo rapa- 
cious without his camp, has no fooner fet his^ 
foot witliin it, than he becomes liberal and ge- 
nerous. What little he po/Teifes he is eter leady 
to divide. Me has even the delicacy not to 
wait till it is a/kcd : when be tak^s his repaft, 
he afFev5ls to fe^it himfelf at the door of his tent^ 
in order to invite the pafTengers ; his generofity 
is fo fmcere, that he does not look upon it as a 
nieiit, but merely as a duty : and he, therefore^ 
readily takes the fame liberty with others. To 
obferve the manner in which the Arabs condud 
themfelves towarfts each other, one would ima- 
gine that ihey poffefled all their goods, in com- 
mon. Neverthelefs, they are no ftrangers to 
property ; but it has none of that feltiftinefs 
tvhicb the increafe of the imagiti^y wants of 
luxury has given it among polifned nations. It 
may be alleged, riiat they owe this moderation 
to the impoflibillty of greatly multiplying their 
enjoyments ; but, if it be acknowledged, that 
the virtu e5, of the bulk of mankind are only to be 
afcribed .to the neceflity of circuniAances, the 
Arabs, perhaps, are not for this lefs worthy*cur 
cfteem. They arc fortunate, at leaft, that this ne* 
cellity ftiould have eftablifhed imongthem a (late 
of things, which haSi appeared tothewifeftlegfira- 

tors. 

• T^he Arajb& difcrfmhate vthtir guefts, into***|^cft 

vif^AiJ'fry OF injuring proU^tpfti 8U)4 gucft matnHtp, Vftfi 
j£ls iip bis ietUJH a line ivitk tkcizi', tba^ is, wh9 b«comef 
uaturalized. 
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XOTs as the perfedion of human policy: I mean, 
gt kind of equality in the partition of property, 
and the variety of conditions. Deprived of a 
multitude of enjoyments, ^\hich nature has la- 
viihed upon other countries, they are lefs ex- 
pofed to temptations which might corrupt and 
debafe them. It is more difficult for their Shaiks 
to form a faAionto enflave and impoverifh th^ 
body of the nation. Each individual, capable 
of fupplying all his wants, '3 better able to pre- 
jierve his chara6tei, and independence; and in- 
ciividual povertybecomes at <mce the foundation 
and guarantee of public liberty. 

This liberty extends even in religions matters. 
We obferve a remarkable dlference between 
'the Arabs of the towns and thofe of thedefert.; 
<(lnce, while the former crouch under the double 
^oke of political and religious defpotifm, the 
latter live in a ftate of perfe(fl freedom from 
"both : it is true that on the fiontiers of the 
Turks, the Bedouins, from policy, .preferve the 
appearance of Mahometanifm ; hut fo relaxed 
is their obfervance of its ceremonies, and fo 
little fervour has their devotion, that they are 
.generalfy confidered as infidek, who have nei- . 
.ther law nor prophets. They even make no 
<iifiiculty in faying that the religion of Maho- 
met was not made for them ; " for," add they, 
** how (hall we make ablutions who have no 
** water ? How can we bellow alms, who are 
^* not rich ? Why ihould we fafl in the Ramadan, 
»** fince the whole year with us is one continual 
«' fail ? and what neceflity is there for us to 
•^ jnake the pilgrimage to Mecca, if God be 
-B b .2 .prefer^ 
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•» prcfent every where ?" In fhort, every msw 
a^s and thinks as he p1eafes» and the moSt per* 
fe<^ toleration is eilabliihed among them. No^ 
thing can better defcribe, or be a more fatis- 
fa^tory proof of this than a dialogue which one. 
day patted between myfelf and one of their 
Shaiks, named Ahmed, fon of Bahir, chief of 
the Uibc of Wahidia. ""Why," faid this Shaik 
•^ to me, do you wifh to return among the 
•* Franks ? Since you have no averfion to our 
** manners ; fince you know how to ufe the 
** lance, and manage a Borfe like a Bedouin^ 
** ftay among us. We will give you pelifFes, a 
«• tent, a virtuous and young Bedouin gtrl, and 
•* a good blood mare. You fliall live in our 
•* houfc." — ^* But do you not know,*' replied 
•• I, " that,' bom among the Franks, I have 
«* been educated in their religion? In what light 
*♦ will the Arabs view an infidel, or what wilf 
«* they think of an apodate ?*'—•* And do not 
*< you yourfelf perceive,'*" faid he, "that the 
•• Arabs live without troubling themfelves ei- 
•* ther about the Prophet or the Bdok fthe 
** Koran) ? Every man with os follows the di- 
" re<flion of his confcience. Men have a right 
•* to judge of adlions, but religion muft be left 
** to God alone.''— Another Shaik, converfing 
with me, one day, addrefled me, by mif- 
tike, in -the cuftomary formulary, " Liften, 
•' and pray for the Prophet." Inftead of the 
ufual anfwer, J have prayed^ I replied, with a 
fiofiiky / lijlen. He recolleded his error, and 
iianiled in his turn. A Turk of Jerufalem, who 
was prefent, took the matter up more fcrioufly.. 
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** O Shailc/' faid he, " how canft then addrefs 
«* the words of the true believers to an infidel ?'* 
•^* The tongue is Ught,'^ replied the Shaik, *' let 
** but the heart be tju/^/Vi? (pure) ; but you, who 
** know the cuftoms of the Arabs, how can yon 
** offend a ftranger with whom we have, eaten 

** bread and fait r*' Then, turning to ine> 

*« Are thoie tribes of Frankeftan, that you fay 
^* follow not the law of the Prophet, more nu^ 
^* merous than the MuiTuImen V* •* It is fup- 
«* pofed," anfwered I, " that they are ^\t or 
^» fix times more numerous, even if the Arafcs 
'** are included "— " God is juft," replied he,'* 
<• he will weigh them in his balance*". 

B b 3 It 

♦ Nicbuhr relates in his " Defcrjption of Arabia," a 
-new religion had been propagateil about thirty years in 
>Jajd, the principles- of which are analogous to the dif- 
pofition of mipd I have been mentioning, — ** They think** 
fays this traveller ** that God alone ought to be invoked 
'** and adored as the uuthor of all ; that it is idolatry to 
*** m'^ntion any prophet in prayer : that Mofes, Chrifl, 
'** Mahoraet, &c . Cer.tajnly were great men, whofe ac- 
** tions, had the mofl- edifying tendency, but that no book 
** has been infpir^d by the angel Gabriel or any other ce- 
**• leftial fpirit. Xaftly — That vows made under the prei- 
•* fure of danger arc neither meritorious nor obligatory. 
•** I do not know (adds NIebuhr) whether the authority 
-" of the Bedouin who gave n;ie, this information is to be 
** de|>ended upon. Peniaps thefe were only hi<» own opi- 
<' nipns, for althouy^ the BedOiiins call theiMHves Ma- 
" hometans tliey^erfcrii%.troHble.thcinfeWcs very little 
-** eit^jcr about Mahomet or the Koran." 

This innovation was occafioned by two Arabs whofe 
bufincft led them to travel in Perfia and Malabar where 
they formed thofc ideas of the different reliw^ons which 
they faw that have given rife to this univerfaJ toleration, 
^^n independent State was formed in the Najd in 1760 
^y one of them called Abd-d-^Iaheb, the other who had 

adopted 
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It muft Be allowed that there are few poIifB^ 
ed nations whofe general morsilitj h more eftf- 
mable than that of the Bedoum Arabs ; and it 
is remarkable that the fame Tirtues are equally 
|>ra€(ifed among the Turkman and* Kurd hordes; 
ancf a8 are attached to a paftoral life. It is be- 
fides artiong fuch men as thefe that religiott 
iflumeis leaft exterior form. The Bedouins, 
die Turknftstos and the Curds, have neither 
priefts temples hor regular worfliip. But we 
xnuft now procci^d to the defcription of the 
•ther inhabitants dt ^ria^ to the confideration: 
of a focial ftate, dmeftfnt from that we have 
been treating' of, that of » people whofe cmploy- 
iod^ts are 01 a iedetitary qf agd<:ukural nature. 



CHAP. XXIV; 



b/t&e Agricultural Tribes of Sjria^ 

Part I. Sect I. 

Of the Anfarians. 

Those who Itould firft be dlftinguiflicd ^ 
inong the inhabitants of Syria who employ them* 
felves in cultivation, are called in that country 

^Qpted the lame opinioi^s Mekrami Shaik of Najeran 
Tailed himfelf to great power by his valour. Thefe two 
examples are much in favour of ,my conjedure, that nor- 
thing could be eaiier than to tSc6t a great revolutioa 
^oth political and rtligioui ia Afia. 
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by the pland name Anfaria^ in Delifle's maps 
filled Enfyrians, andf in thofe of Danville, Naf- 
Ikris. The territory occupied by thefe Anfaria 
is that chain of mountains which extends from 
Antakia to the rinilet called Nahr-d-Kabir^ or 
the Great River. The hiftory of their origin, 
though little known, is yet inftrndtive : I mall 
give it in the words of a writer who has drawn 
his materials from the bed authorities.* 

*« In the year of the Greeks 1 202, ( A. D. 89 1 ) 
** there lived at the village of Nafar in the en* 
** virons of Koufa, an old man, who, from his 
*• fadings, his continual prayers, and his pover- 
** ty, paiTed for a faint : feveral of the common 
«< people declaring themfelves hb partizans, he 
** feledted from among them twelve difciples to 
** propagate his do^ine. But the magiftrate 
*• of the place, alarmed at his proceedings, fei- 
^ zed the old man, and confined him in prifon. 
** In this rcvcrfe of fortune, his iituation excited 
*• the pity of a girl who was flave to the goaler, 
*• and ihe determined to give him his liberty. 
•* An opportunity foon o£Fered which fhe failed 
•* not to improve. One day, when the goaler 
«• was gone to bed intoxicated, and in a pro- 
** found fleep, fhe gently took the keys, from un- 
*< der his pillow, and, after opening the door to 
** the old man, returned them to their place un- 
** perceived by her mafter : the next day, when 
** the gaoler went to vifit his prifoner, he was 
** extremely aftonifhed at finding he had made 
^ his efcape^ and the more fo fince he could 
** perceive no marks of violence. He therefore 

** judicioufly 
* Aflenumi, Mliotbe^ tiritntalt. 
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** judicioufly concluded he had been delivered 
*' by an angel, and eagerly fpread the report^ 
^* to avoid the reprehenfion he merited ; the old 
** man, on the other hand, aiTeited the fame 
** thing to his difciplcs, and preached his doc- 
^* trines witli more earneftnels than ever. He 
** even wrote a book, in which, among other 
*• things, he fays : 7, fuch a oncy of the village of 
•* Nafar^ have feen Cbrifiy *who is the ijjord ofGod^ 
** *wbo is Ahrnad>,fon of Mohammad, /on of Hanafa^ 
•** of the race of Alt ; *who alfo is Gabriel: and he 
*•*' faid to rncy Thou art he 'vjho readeth (njjith under' 
** fanJing) ; thou art the man miho ffeaketh truth; 
^* thm art the camel nvhich freferveth the faithful 
*\from rvrath ; thou art the heafi ^which carrieth 
*' their burthen; thou art the (Holy) Spirit^ and 
*« jfohn^ the fon ofZathary^ Gof and preach to men^ 
** that they make four genufie£liont in praying ; fmm 
** before the rifing ofthefun^ and t*wo before his fit" 
^* tingy tnrning theit faces to*vjards Jerufalem : and 
*^ Ut them fay, three times y God Almighty, God mofl 
*< high, God fttofi great : let ihem obferve only thefe* 
** cond and third fijiival ; let them fafi but tnvo (Lays 
** armuaily ; let them not nuajh the prepuce^ nor drink 
** beer, but as much ivine as they think proper ; and, 
** iajily, let them abfiain from the flefh of carnivorous 
** animals. This old man, pafSng ii>to Syria« 
** propagated his opinions among the lower or- 
** ders of the country people, numbers of whom 
** believed in him. And, after a few years, he 
** difappeared, and never was heard of more." 
Such was the origin of thefe Anfarians, who 
are chiefly inhabitants of the mountains former*^ 
ly mjcntioned. A UttJe more than a century 

after 

/ 
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after this, the crufaders, Carrying the war into 
thefc countries, and, inarching trom Marr^h^ 
along the Orontes, towards Lebanon, fell int 
with fome of thefe Nafircansy a great number 
of whom they flew. William of Tyre*, wha 
reports this fa<5t, confounds them with the Ajfaf 

^m^ and poflibly they might have refembled 
each other J as to what he adds, that the Franks,, 
as well as the Arabs, employed the term ajfaf 

Jinsy without being able to give any account of 
its origin ; it is a problem eafily folved. Haf- 
faflin^f in the vulgar Arabic, fignifies Robbers 
6f the night ; perfons who lie in ambitfh to kill; 
and is (^ill under ftood m this fenfe at Cairo, and 
hi Syria \ for which reafon it was applied to the 
Batanians, who ffew by farprife. The crufadersy 
^ho happened to be in Syria at the time thiy 
f radicc was moft frequent, ntuft have adopted 
the ufe of the term in queftitfn. What they 
have related of the old man of the mountain, is 
m confequcnce of an improper tranflation of the 
pbrafe Shaik-el-D/ehal^ which figntftes Lord of the 
ftiountainsi the title given by the Arabs to the 
chief of the Batenians, "v^ofe refidence was to 
the eaft of Koutd-efta», in the raormtains of ai> 
cient Media. 

The Anfarians, a^ I have mentioned, are df- 
vided into feveral tribes or fe£!s ; among which 
we diftinguifh the Shamfia ; or adorers of the 
fun } the Kelbia, or worfhippers of the dog, and 

the 

* Book jx. chap. 30. 
f The root hafs, with an afpiratcd h^ (ignifies to kill,, 
to affafljnatc, to liftcn, to furprizc; but the compound 
h'^as it not in Golius. 
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Sect. IL 
X)f the Maromtes^ 

To the north of the Anrari2ms5 and fbuth- 
ward of the Druces, we find an inconfiderable 
people long known under the name of MatuarnM 
or MarQnttes, Their origin, and the minute dif- 
ference between them and the I^^tins, of which 
communion thef are, ba^e been much difcoITed 
by ecclefiafiflical writers. All that deferves 
notice, and is ceitaunly known, with refpcd to 
them, is what follows^ 

About the end of the Czth age of the chuirch, 
while the fpirat of retirement from the world 
was both new and fervid, a hermit, of the 
name of Maroun, lired on the banks of the O- 
rontes, who, by his fading, his folitary mode 
o^ life, and bis aufteritics, became much refpcd- 
cd by the neighbouring people. It feems that, 
in the difputes which at that time arofe between 
Rome and Conftantinople, he employed iiis ere-, 
dit in favour of the weftern Chriftians. .His 
death, far from abating the. ardor of his fol- 
lowers, gave new energy to their zeal : it was 
reported that miracles had been wrought by 
his ^-emains, and, m confequence, many per- 
sons afTembled from Kinefrin, from Aw^fem 
2.nd other places, who built at Hama a chapel 
and a tomb whence foon arofe ^ convent, very 
celebrated in that part of Syria* The quarrels 
of the two Metropolitan churches encrea&d, 
and the whole empire entered warmly into th^. 
difleo^ons of the priefts and princes* Matters 
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fwere thus fituated, when, about the end of the 
feventh century, a monk, named John the Ma- 
Tonlte, obt^ned* by his talents for preaching, 
the reputation of being one of the moft power- 
ful fupporters of the caufe of the Ladns, or Par- 
tifans of the Pope. Their opponents, who efpou- 
fed the caufe of the Emperor, and were therefore 
named MMtes^ or Royalifts, made at that time 
great progrefs in Lebanon. To oppofe them 
with fuccefs, the Latins determined to fend thir 
ther John the Maromte : they prefentcd him, 
accordingly, to die agent of the Pope, at An- 
tioch, who, after confecrating him Bilhop of 
Djebal, fent him io preach in thofe countries. 
John loil jio time in rallying his partifans, an4 
in augmenting their number ; but, oppofed by 
the intrigues, and even by th€ open attacks, of 
the Mclkites, thought it neceffary to lefift force 
by force ; he colleSed all the Latins, and fet- 
tltd himfUf with them in Lebanon, where jthey 
formed a fociety independent both with refpeft 
to its civil and religious government. This i$ 
related by an, Hiftorian of the Lower Empire 
in the following words ; ** In the eight year 
*' of the reign cJConftantine Pogooatus, (A. D. 
** 676), the Mardaites, coUe^ing themfelve^ 
** together, took poflefljon of Lebanon, which 
** became the afylum of vagabonds, flave% an4 
** all forts of rabble. They grew fo powerful 
^ there, as to flop the progrefs of the Arabs, 
■** and to compel the C^iph Moawia to requeft 
f* of the Greeks a truce for thirty years, obli- 
f^ ging himfelf to pay a tribute of fifty horfes, 
yot. u cp ^ one 
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" one hundred fkves, and ten thoiifan<i picccj 
♦' of gold*." 

The name Mardaitcs, ni%d here by this au- 
thor, is derived from a Syriac wor/, which fig- 
nifies Rebel,^ and is oppofed to MelkiUsj or 
Royalifts, which proves both tha^t the Syriac 
was ftill in ufe at that time, and that the fchifm 
which rent the empire was as much civil as re- 
ligious, Befides, it appears that the origin of 
the two fadions, and the extftenc« of an infur- 
re<Slion in thele countries, were prior to thefe 
times, for, from the firft ages of Mahometan- 
ifm (A. I>. 622J, mention is made of petty in- 
dependent princes, one of whom, namect You- 
feph was fovereign of Djebail ; and the other, 
called Kefrou, governed the interior parts of 
the country, which, from him, took the name 
of Kefraouen. We read likewife of another who 
made an expedition againft Jernfaltm, and died 
at a very advanc,ed age at B^ftontaf > where 
he rcfided. Thus, before Conftantine Pogo- 
natus, thefe mountains were become the refuge 
of malecontents, or rebels, who fled from the 
bigotry of the Emperors and their governors^ 
It was doubtlefs for this reafon, and front a fi- 
milarity in their opinions, that John and his 
difcipks took refuge there j and it was from the 
afcendancy they acquired, or already pofiefijid, 
that the whole Nation took the name of Maron- 
ices, which was lefs difgraceful than thafof 
Mardaites. Be this as it m^y,john, having el j 
tablifhed order and military difcipllne amon^ 
thc^Mountaineers, having provided them withi 

arms. 

♦ Cedrenus. f A. village of KefraO^cu. 
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jy-ms anci leaders, diey employed their liberty 
in combating the common enemies of the em- 
pire, and thiir little ftate, and, prefently, be- 
came mafters of almoft all the mountains as far 
as Jcrufalem' The fchifm ^hich took place at 
this jundure among the M;iliometans facilitated 
their conquefts. Moawia rebelling again ft AH 
at Damafcus, Ca|>liph a Koufa, found himfelf 
obliged, in order to avoid b«ng engaged in two 
•wars at once, to make, in 678, a difadvanta- 
geo^s treaty ^^ith the Greeks. Seven years af- 
ter, A-bd el-Male k renewed it with Juftinian IT. 
on condition* however, that the Emperor Oiould 
free him from tRe Maronites. To this propofal, 
Juftinian had the imprudence to confent, and 
was bafe enough to get their chief atfauinated 
"by an ambaffador, wnom the too generous man 
bad received into his houfe without fufpicion of 
treachery.. After this murdei-, the fame agent 
fuceeeded fo well by liis intrigues that he per- 
iuaded twelve thoufand inhabitants to quit their 
-country, leaving a free paiTage to tile Mahome- 
tan arms. Soon after anotlier perfecution me- 
imced the Maronites with total ruin; for the, 
fame Juftiman fent troops ag.-,\nft them under 
Marcian and Mauritius, who deftroyed the mo- 
iiaftery of Hama, and maflkcred dvc hundred 
monjcs, after which they carried the war qui^e 
into Kefraouan ; but, happily, at this moment, 
\ Juftinian was depofed, when on the point of 
'^ , caufing a generad maffacre in Conftantinople ; 
^ v^ and the Maronites, authorifed by his fucceifor, 
L falling upon Maurice, cut his army to pieces in 
an en|;agement in which He himfelf perifhed. 
J c c 2 From 
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From this period we loTe fight of them till the 
invafion of the Crufaders, with whom thcr 
were fometjines in alliance, and fbmetimcs at 
variaiKe. In this interval, of more than three 
c- ntaries, they loft part of their poffeffions, and 
wtrc reduced, on the Lebanon fide, to their 
prelent limits, paying tribute, no doubt, as oft- 
en as their Arahiatv or Turkman gexvemors 
were able to compel them. This was the cafe 
with the Caliph of Egypt, Ebtkem-Bamr-EIlaht 
who, about the year 10 14, ceded their territo- 
ry to a Turkman, Prince of Akppa Two 
hundred years after, Selah*el-din haying driven 
out the Europeans from this country, they 
were obliged to fubmit to his power, and pur- 
chafe peace by contributions. At this period^ 
that is, about the year 1215, the Maronttes 
cffe^ed a reunion with Rome, from which they 
never were widely feparated, and which ftill 
fubfifts. WrlKam of Tyre, who relates this^ 
obferves, that they had forty thoufand men able 
to bear arms. The peace they enjoyed under 
the Mamlouks was difturbed by Seiim the Se- 
cond, but this prince, occupied by more impor- 
tant objefts, did not take the trouble to fubje(fb 
them. This negligence emboldened them ; smd^ 
in concert ^ith the Druzes, and their Emir, 
the celebrated Faker-el-din, they made daily 
encroachments on the Ottomans; but thefe com- 
motions had an unfortunate iffue; for Amurath 
the Third, fending againft them Ibrahim, Pa- 
cha of Cairo, that General reduced them to o- 
bedience, in 1588, and fubjeded them to that 
annual tribute which they ftill pay. 

Since- 
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Since then, the Pachas, thinking for exten- 
sion of authority and extortions, have frequent- 
ly attempted to introduce their garrifons and 
Agas into the mountains of the Maronites ; but 
being conftantly repulfed, they have been com- 
pelled to abide by their treaties. The fub- 
je<5tion of the Maronites therefore only confiits 
in the payment of a tribute to the Pacha of 
Tripoli, of wham they hold their countty, whith 
lie annually farms out to one or more Shaiks*, 
that is to fay, perfons of eminence and property, 
who aflign their refpc^live fhares to the diftri^ls 
and villages. This impoft is levied, chiefly, on 
the Mulberry-trees and vineyards, which are 
the principal, and almoft the fole objeds of cul- 
ture. It varies according to the feafons, and 
t^he refinance they can mafee to the Pacha. 
Cuftomhoufes are eftahlifhed. likewife in the 
maritime towns, fuch as Djebail, and Batroun, 
but tlie produce of thefe is of little confequence. 

Their form of government is not founded <m 
-any exprefs convention, but merely on ufages' 
^nd cudoms. This inconvenienc would doubt- 
Jefs, lon^ ere this, have produced difagreeable 
effects, but for the intervention of many fortu- 
nate circum fiances. The principal o£ thefe is 
4-eligion, which, placing an infurraountable bar- 
rier between the Maronites and the MalK)metans, 
has prevented ambitious meii from leaguing 
themfelves with foreigners to enflave their coun- 
trymen. The fecond is^ the nature of the coun- 
try, which etery wliere affording ftrong defen-, 
c c 3 ces> 

* In the mountains, the word Shaik fignifies, properly, 
i niiin of property, or country gentleman. 
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CCS, enables every Tillage* and almoft every fa- 
mily, to oppofe, by its (Ingle force, all uforpa* 
tion of fovercign power. A third reafbn nuy 
be derived even from the weaknefs of this (bciety, 
which, having always been furrounded by 
powerful enemies, has only been able to refill 
them by maintaining union among its members, 
which union can only exift by abftaintng from 
oppreffing each other, and by reciprocally 
guarding the fafety of each others perfon and 
property. Thus the government preferves it- 
&lf in a natural equilibrium, and, cudoxns (up- 
plying the place of laws, the Maronites are, to 
this day, (Grangers alike to defpotifs), and to 
anarchy. 

The nation may be confidered as divrded in* 
to two cla(]ess the common people and the 
Shaiks» by whtch mxxA be underftood the rooft 
eminent of the inhabitants, who, from the an- 
tiquity of their families, and the opulence of 
their fortunes, are fuperior to the ordinary clafs. 
They all live dtfperfed in the mountains, in vil- 
lages, hamlets, and even detached houfes ; which 
if never the cafe in the plains. The whole na- 
tion confi(b of cultivators. Every man improves 
the little domain he poffeffes, or farms, with 
his own hands. Even the Shaiks live in the fame 
manner, and are only diftinguiihed from the 
reft by a bad Pelifs, a borfe, and a few (light 
advantages in food and lodging ; they all hve 
frugally, without many enjoyments, but alfo 
with few wants, they are little acquainted with, 
the inventions of luxury. In general, the na- 
tion is poor^ but no one wants neccflaries ; and 

if 
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if beggars are fometimes fecn, they come rather 
fi-pm the feacoaH than the coitntry itfelf. Pro« 
perty is as facred among them as in Europe^ 
nor do we fee there thofe robberies and extor- 
tions fo frequent with the Turks. Travellers 
may journey there, either by night or day, with 
a fecurity unknown in any other part of the em- 
pire, and the ftranger is received with hofpita- 
11 ty, as among the Arabs ; it mud be owned, 
however, that the Maronites are lefs generous, 
and rather inclined to the vice of parf^mony. 
Conformably to the dodrines of Chriftianity, 
they have only one wife, whom they efpoufe 
frequently, without having feen, and always, 
without having been much in her company. 
Contrary to the precepts of that fame religon, 
however, they have admitted, or retained, the 
Arab cui^om of retaliation, and the neareft re- 
lation of a murdered perfon is bound to avenge 
him. From a habit founded on diilruft, and 
the political ftate of the country, every ' onej 
whether ^haik, or peafant, walks continually 
drmed with a muiket and poniards. This is, 
perhaps, an inconvenience ; but this advantage 
refults from it, that they have no novices in the 
ufe of arms among them, when it is neceffary 
to employ them againft the Turks. As the 
Country maintains no regular troops, every man 
is obliged to join the army in the time of war, 
and if this militia were well condudted, it would 
be fuperior to many European armies. From 
accounts taken in late years, the number of 
men, fit to bear arms, amounts to thirty-five 
thoufand. According to the ufual mode of com- 
putation 
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putatlon, this wojiTd imply a population o^ a* 
bout a hundred and five thouiand fouls; and, 
if \*^e add the priefts, monks and nuns dirperfed 
through upwards of two hundred convents, an4 
theinhabttantsbf the maritime towns, fuch as Dje- 
bail,Batroun,&c.wecannote(!imateitatlefsthan 
a hundred and fifteen thoufand. This tiurriber, 
compared with the extent bf the country, which 
is about a hundred and fifty leagues fquare, 
gives feven hundred and fixty inhabitants for 
each f(5uare league ; which will not appear a 
fmall population, when we confider that great 
part of Lebanon confiils only of barren rocks, 
'^nd that the foil, even where it can be cultiva- 
ted, produces very little. 

In their religious concerns, the Maronites are 
depcftdent on Rome. Though they acknow? 
ledge the fupremacy of the Pope, thei/ clergy 
continue, as heretofore, to ele^ a head, with 
the tjtle of Batrak, or patriarch of Antioch, 
Their priefts rtiarry, as in the firft ages of^ the 
jchurch ; but their wives muft be maidens, and 
not widows, nor can they marry a fecond tiinc. 
They celebrate mafs in Syriac, of which the 
greateft part of them comprehend not a word. 
The gofpel, alone, is read aloud in Arabic, 
that it may be underftood by the people. The 
Communion is adminiftered in both kinds. The 
Hoft is a fmall round loaf, unleavened, of the 
thicknefs of a finger, and fomething larger thaa 
a crown piece. On it is the impreuion of a feal, 
which is eaten by the prieft, who cuts the r»e- 
niainder into fmall pieces, and, putting them 
*nto the ?up, ^dminiQeis fo each perfon with a 
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rpoon which ferves every body. Thefe pried s 
have not, as among us, benefices or dated re- 
venues ; but they fubfift on the produce of their 
mafTes, the bounty of their hearers, and the la- 
bour of their hands. Some of them eterciie 
trades, others cultivate a fmall piece of land, 
and all are induftrioufly employed for the main- 
tenance of their families, and the edification of 
their flock.. Their poverty is rccompenfed by 
the great refped which is paid them ; their va- 
nity is inceflantly flattered ; whoever approach- 
es them, whether rich or poor, great or fmall, 
is anxious to kif;s their hands, which they faif 
not to prcfent.; nor are they pleafed that the 
Europeans withhold this mark of reverence, fo 
repugnant to our manners, though not tjioughrt: 
humiliating by the natives, who are accuftom- 
cd to it from the infancy. In other refpe^s> 
the ceremonies of the Catholic religion are not 
performed more publicly, or with lefs reftraint, 
Sn Europe than in the Kefraouan. Each village 
has its chapel and its prieft, and each chapel its 
bell : a thing unheard of in any other part of 
Turkey. The Maronltes arc vain of this pri?i- 
lege, and that they may not be deprived of it. 
Will not fuffcr a Mahometan to live among 
them. They affume to thcmfelves, alfo, the 
privilege of wearing the Green Turban, which 
would coft a Chiiftian his life any where elfe. 

Italy itfelf has not more bifbops than this lit- 
tle comer of Syria 5 they here ftill retain the 
(implicit y of the primitive ages ; and may be 
often tiiet on the roads, mounted on a mule, 
and followed by a Angle Sacriftan. The great- 
er 
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cr part of them live in convenu, where their 
food and drefs does aoc difier from that of the 
other mouks ; nor does their ufual revenue ex- 
ceed fifteen hundred livres, (about iixty-tbrce 
pounds) which, in this country, where every 
article of life is cheap, enables them to live com- 
fortably. They, as well as Uie priefts, are cho- 
fen fVoin the clais of monks; and are generally 
eleded for their pre-eminence in learning, which 
is not difficult to acquire, fmce the bulk of tbe 
monks and piieils know iiothing but the cate- 
chifm and the bible* It is nevertheiefs remark- 
able, that thefe two fubordinate elates are more 
amiable in tlieir manners, and live more edify- 
ing lives, while the bilhops and the patriarch, 
on the contrary, conflantly engaged in cabaL, 
difputes of precedency, and religious diftin^ions, 
throw the whole coMotry into commotion. Un* 
der pretext of excerciiing eccleilaftical difcipline, 
according to the ancient rules of the church, 
they mutually excommunicate each other, and 
their refpe^ive adherents ; they fufpend priefts, 
interdid the monks, and inflid public penance 
no the laity ; in a. word, they have retained tbe 
turbulent and intriguing fptrit, which was the 
fcourge of the Lower Empire. . The coyrt of 
Rome, frequently embarraffed by their difpntes, 
ftrives to pacify them, in order to preferve the 
only afylum of her power remaining- in thefe 
countrie»j. It is not long fince fhe was obliged 
to interpofe in a curious atfair, an account of 
which will convey fbme idea of the chara^er of 
the Maronites. 
-About 1 735, there was, in the neighbourhood 

of 
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r>f the Jefuit Mifllonaries, a Mafonitc girl, n^- 
nicd Hendia, whofe extraordinary mode of lilc 
began to attract the attention of the people. 
She fafted, wore the hair-cloth, polTeifed the 
gift of tears ; and, in a word, had all the exte- 
rior of the ancient hermits, and' foon acquired 
a fimilar reputation. Every body confidered 
her as a model of piety, and many eftecmed 
her a faint. From fuch a reputation to miracles 
the tranfition is very eafy, and, in fa^, ic was 
fobn reported that ibe worleed miracles. To 
have a proper conception of the efFeds of this 
report, we muft not forget that the ftate of mens 
intiids in Lebanon, is nearly the farae as ia 
the earlieft ages. Ther« were neither infidels 
therefore, nor wits, nor even doubters. Hen- 
dia availed herfelf of this enthuAafm for the 
completion of her defigns ; and, imitating the 
condud* of her predeceifors in the fame career, 
ihe wilhed to become the foundrefs of a new or- 
der. In vain does the human heart- endeavour 
to conceal its paiHons, they are m variably the 
fame ; nor does the conqueror differ from the 
monk ; both arealike a<5buated by ambitFon and 
the luft of power; and the pride of pie-emi«ence 
cHi^lays itfelf even in the excefs of hwnility* 
T6 build the convent, money. was neceffary ; 
the foundrefs folicited the pious charity of her 
fblk)wers, who cc'ntributed fo liberally as to 
enable her, in a few years, to erct^ two vaft 
ftone houfes, which would not have coll lefs 
than one hundred and twenty thoufand livres 
(frve thoufand pounds). They are called the 
Kourket, and arc fituated on the ridge of a hill. 
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^o the north-weft of Antoura, commandiag^ 
to the wjeft, n view of the lea, which is very 
ii6ar, and a^ e^tep/ive profped, to the fouth^ 
as far ' as the rp^ of Hatront, which is four 
leagues diftant« T^he Kourket foon filled with 
nionks and nuns. The Patrtatch for the time 
being w^s dire<aor-general, pther einployments^ 
/of various kinds, were conferred on the priefts 
and candidates, to whom one of thefe houies 
was allotted* Every thing fu^ceeded as well as 
could have been defired; it is true that many 
of the nuns died* but tbi^ was imputed to the 
air, ;ind the true caufe was not ealy to be dif- 
t jc'overed. Hendia had reigned oyer her little 

X kingdom near twenty years, when an unfore- 
'.' lii feen accident threw every thing into confufion. 
''\%^ A fador, travelling from Damafcus to Bairout, 
H ) Jn the fiimmer, was overtaken by night, near 
this convent; the gates were fliut, the hour un- 
^ fealbnable ; and, as he did not wifli to give any 
trouble, he contented himfelf with a bed of 
ftraw, and laid himfelf down ip. the outer court^ 
to wait tl)e return of day. He had flept but a 
few hours, when a fudden noife of doors and 
bolts awaked him. From one of the door^ 
pame out three women, with fpades and fhovcls 
in their hands ; who were followed by two men^ 
^darrying a long wl^ite bupdle, which appeared 
very heavy. TJiey proceeded towards an ad- 
joining piece of ground, full of ftoncs and rub- 
biih, where the men laid down their load, dug 
a hole into which they put it, and, covering it 
with earth, trod it down with thcjr feet, attcr 
which thpy all returned to the houfe. The fight 
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>f men with nuns> and this bundle^ ttius myftc- 
riouily buried hj nighe, could not hut furniih 
matter of* l-efle^ion to the traveller. Surprife, 
at fit ft, kept^ him fihtit, but anxiety and fear 

•focm iiicceeded ; he,, therefore, at break of day, 
haftily fet off for Bairout, In this town he wa^ 
acqiaainted with a merdhafit, who» ibttie month? 
before, had placed two of his daughters in the 

/Kourkct, with a portion of about four hundred 
pounds. He went in queft of him, ftill bedta- 
ling, yet burning with bnpatience to relate his 
adventure. They leated themfelves cro^s-legged, 
\he long pipe was lighted, and coffee brought. 
The merchant then proceeded to enquire of hi$^ 
vifitor concerning his journey, who replied, he 
had pafTed the night near the Kourket* Hits 
produced frcfh q«eftions> to which he anfwered 
by further particulars, aadj at length, no longer 
able to contain liimfelf, whifpered to. hit hoft 
what ho had feen. The merchant was greatly- 
amazed, the circumftance of burying the bun- 
dle alarmed him : and the more he thought of 
it the nwre his unealincfs increafed. He knew 
that one of his daughters was ill, and could not 
help remarking that 'a great many nuns died. 
Tormented with thefe thoughts, he knows not 
how either to admit or reye^ the difmal furmi- 
fmgs they occafion ; he mounts his^orfe, and, 
accompanied by a friend, they repair together to 
the convent, where he afks to fee bis daughters f 
he is informed they are fick ; he iufifts they A^ali 
be brought to him ; this is angrily refufed^ and 
the moie he perfifts, the more pofitive is the re- 
fufal, till his furmifes are converted into cer- 
yoL. I. p d taixxty^ 
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tainty. Leaving the convent* in an agony of 
defpair, he went to Dair-el-Kamar; and laid 
all the particulars before Saad^ Kiaya* of prince 
Youfef, chief of the mountain. The Kiaya was 
greatly aftoni(bed» and ordered a body of horib 
to accompany him» and, if refufed admiflion, 
to force the convent ; the Kadi took part with 
the merchant^ and the affair was referred to the 
law ; the ground where the bundle had been 
buried was opened, and a dead body found* 
which the Ainhappy father difcovered to be that 
of his youngeft daughter : the other was found 
confined in' the convent, and aimed dead. She 
laid open a fcene of fuch deteftable wickednefs, 
as makes human nature Ihudder, and to which 
ihe, like her (liler, was about tp fall a vidini. 
The pretended faint, being fcized, a^ed her part 
with firmnefs; and a proi'ecution was commen- 
ced againft the priefts ax^d the patriarch. The 
enemies of the latter combined to ruin him, in 
order to (hare his fpoils, and he lyas fufpended, 
and depdfed. The affair was carried to Rome 
in 1776, and the Society de Propaganday on ex- 
amination, difcovered the moOt infamous fcenes 
of debauchery, and the moft horrible cruelties, 
it was proved that Hendia procured the d^ath 
of the nuns, fometime^ to get pofleffion of their 
property, ^d at others, becaufe they would not 
comply with her defires; that this infamous 
woman not only communicated, but even con- 
fecrated the hoft, and faid mafs : that fhe had 
Jioles under her bed, by which perfumes were 
introduced at the moment ihe pretended to be 

ia 
^ The tide of the minider of thefe petty prince*. 
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in extacy, and under the influence of the Holy 
Ghofi: ; that (he had a fadion who cried her up^ 
and publiihed that fhe was the mother of C3^d^ 
returned upon earth, and a thoufand other ex- - 
travaganciea. Notwithftanding this, {he retain* 
ei a party powerful enough to prevent the fc- 
Tere punifhment fhe deferred. Siie has been 
confined in different con vents, from whence ihe 
has often efcaped. In 17S39 me was prefent at 
the viAtation of Antoura, and the brother of 
the Emir of the Dtuzes was anxious to fet her 
at liberty. Numbers ftill believe in her fandlity ; 
and, but for the accident of the traveller, her 
prefent enemies would not have doubted it. 
What idea muft we form of reputations for 
piety, when on fuch trifling circumftances their 
foundations are laid ! 

In the little territory of the Maronites there 
are reckoned upwards of two hundred convents 
for men and women. Their order is that of St 
Anthony, whofe rules they obferve with an er- 
ai^nefs which reminds us of earlier times. The 
drefs of the monks is made of coarfe brown 
woollen (lu£F, and refembles that of the Capu- 
chin Friars in Europe, Their food is the fame 
as that of the peafants, except that they never 
eat flefh. They obferve frequent fails, and 
make long prayers at dated hours in the night, 
as well as the day ; the remainder of their time 
is employed in cultivating the earth, or break- 
ing the rocks to form the walls of the terraces 
\ehich fupport their vineyards and mulberry 
plantations. Each convent has a brother fhoe- 
makef, a brother taylor, a brother weaver, a 
D d 2 brother 



brother baker ; in diort, an artift of every ne- 
ceffary trade. We generally find a convent of 
women clofe to one of men ; yet fcandaioos re- 
ports are very rare. Thefe women themielves 
lead a very laborious life, and it is this, dbnbt- 
left, which fecores them agatnft all the mif- 
chiefs attendant on idlenefe. So far, therefore, 
from being injurious to population, we may af- 
fert that the induftry of thefe conveats have con- 
tributed to promote it^^by increafing every ar- 
ttcle in a proportion grl|ter than itsconfiimption. 
The moft remarkable of the houfes of the Ma- 
ronite Monks is Koz-hata, fix hours journey to 
the eaft of Tripoli. There they exorcife, as in 
the early ages of the church, thofe who are 
poflefTed with devils ; for fuch perfons are ftill 
to be found in thefe countries. Not many years 
ago, our merchants at Tripoli faw one of them 
who pttt tlie patience and learning of the monks 
to the proof: This man, who outwardly ap- 
peared healthy, was fubjedl to fudden convul- 
-iions, which threw him into a kind of madncfs, 
fometimes fulkn, at others violent. He tore, 
he bit, he foamed at the mouth ; his ufiial ci- 
preffiori was, — The fun is my mothtr^ iei me adore 
her\ The priefts almoft drowned him wirfi ab- 
lutions, vexed him with falling and prayer, and, 
at^iength, as they reported, drove out the devil ; 
biA, from the account given me by more intel- 
liepYt obfervers, it appears that thofe pofTefFed 
a^gtoo other than pcrlbns afflifted with idiotiy, 
M^ncfs, and {pilepfios ; and it is worth re- 
afetking, that j^Jt^jeJ by a devil and ^ilfpjy are 
^r|>Vefled by tl^f fame Arabic word.* 
^ \ • ■ ' m,. . Th^ 

*)^4al and KaSajt, The K here is the ^panijb J9{a. 
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The Court of Rome, when adopting the Ma 
ronites, granted them an Hofpitium there, to 
which they may fend feveral of their youth, to 
receive a gratuitous education. It is natural 
to bte'fuppofed that this inftitution would intro- 
duce among them the ideas and arts of Europe ; 
but the pupils of this fchool, limited to an edu- 
cation purely monadic, bring home nothing but 
the Italian language, which is ufelefs, and a 
ftock^-theological^ learning, from which as lit- 
tle advantage can* be d?Kved 5 they accordingly 
foon affimilate with the reft. Nor has a greater 
change been eflPeded by the three or four mjf- 
fionaries maintained by the French capuchins 
at Gazir, Tripoli, and Bairout. Their labours . 
conlift in preaching in their church, in inftnic/ 
ting children in the catechifm, Thomas a Keni- 
pis, and the Pfalms, and teaching them to read 
and write. The Jefuits had formerly two mif*.^ 
* fionaries at their houfe at Antoura, and the La- 
zarites have now fucceeded them in their mif- 
fion. The moft important advantage that has 
arifen from thefe apoftolical labours is, that the 
art of writing is become more general among the 
Maronites, and rendered them, in this country, 
what the Copts are in Egypt ; I mean, they are 
in pofTeffion of all the ports of writers, intend- 
ants, and kiayas among the Turks, and chiefly 
of thofe among their friends and neighbours, 
%he Druzes. 
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